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Introduction 


The nascent analytic turn to Hegel calls attention to his often 
unsuspected contribution to the problem of knowledge while 
highlighting deep differences limiting most, perhaps all, effort 
to appropriate Hegel for traditional analytic purposes. Hegel’s 
interest for the contemporary debate on knowledge is not often 
recognized since even today his difficult position is still not well 
understood. He was refuted as part of the emergence of Anglo- 
American analytic philosophy in England a century ago. He is 
widely thought to be out of step with our historical moment, 
and even to have been “overcome,” for instance, by the results 
of modern science.’ 

Martin Heidegger, who insists on the crucial importance of 
coming to grips with Hegel,’ was not well informed about con- 
temporary philosophy, other than that of a few twentieth- 
century German thinkers. He seems not to have understood the 
extent to which the discussion of his time was deeply dependent 
on his idealist predecessor.’ Almost thirty years ago Richard 
Bernstein made a strong case for Hegel as the central figure 
against whom the main contemporary philosophical movements 
react. Bernstein had in mind Hegel’s influence on philosophies 
of action or activity, including the Marxist interest in praxis.* 

A different way of making a similar claim would be by exam- 
ining Hegel’s influence on three philosophical tendencies which 
emerged around the beginning of the last century, and which 
later came to dominate philosophical debate: American pragma- 
tism, analytic philosophy, and the so-called phenomenological 
movement.’ Paradoxically, analytic philosophy, which devotes 


the most attention to idealism, including Hegel, is also the most 
critical of it. 

In its own way, each of these tendencies reacts against Hegel. 
C. S. Peirce, the founding figure of American pragmatism, was 
influenced by Hegel throughout his career, initially negatively, 
and later to an increasing extent positively, claiming finally that 
his own view is a nonstandard form of Hegel’s. William James 
and John Dewey, the other main American pragmatists of the 
first generation, were also influenced by Hegel, James mainly 
negatively but Dewey more positively. What has come to be 
called the phenomenological movement is in fact the large-scale 
debate set in motion, not by phenomenology, nor even by Hegel, 
but rather by Edmund Husserl.” Sartre, who knew enough about 
the history of philosophy to know better, even goes so far as to 
claim that Husserl invented phenomenology.’ Yet before Hus- 
serl, Hegel and many others, including J. H. Lambert and even 
Immanuel Kant, understood themselves as phenomenologists, 
or exhibited phenomenological tendencies. Husserlian and post- 
Husserlian forms of phenomenology represent at most varia- 
tions on a preexisting theme. They have clearly invented new 
kinds of phenomenology, but not a wholly new type of philoso- 
phy. 

The most complex interaction between Hegel and later phi- 
losophy is found in the current tendency that is least directly 
concerned with his theories: analytic philosophy. In consider- 
ing Hegel’s relation to analytic philosophy, Bernstein mainly fo- 
cuses on action, especially action theory. He points out the utter 
disdain, even contempt, for Hegel that runs like a red thread 
through Anglo-American analytic philosophy since it emerged 
in England at the turn of the twentieth century. He further notes 
that, for reasons concerned with the internal dialectic of the ana- 
lytic discussion, the possibility of a rapprochement with Hegel 


now exists.” 
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Bernstein correctly senses a hidden continuity between the 
founding fathers of analytic philosophy in England, Bertrand 
Russell and G. E. Moore, and the British idealism against which 
they rebelled. Bernstein correctly regards analytic philosophers 
as (like Hegel) also concerned to describe human action," but 
he notes neither the distortion inherent in the analytic reaction 
to Hegel, nor the way in which, through Wilfrid Sellars, ana- 
lytic philosophy was already returning to Hegel. And he does 
not discuss what is philosophically significant in the interaction 
between Hegel and analytic philosophy. 

This book will focus on the complex relation between Hegel, 
idealism in general, and Anglo-American analytic philosophy. 
In considering the relation of analytic philosophy and idealism, 
the book will counter three myths which have long shaped and 
still shape this encounter: First, there is the approach to ideal- 
ism as the view that everything is “spiritual,” which is widely but 
uncritically accepted by uninformed observers including many 
analytic thinkers, but also by more informed observers such as 
Peirce. Second, there is the erroneous conviction that the found- 
ing members of analytic philosophy were ever idealists in any 
recognizable sense, despite what they themselves may have be- 
lieved. Third, there is the widely accepted notion that the found- 
ers of analytic philosophy decisively refuted idealism. 

The relation between Hegel, idealism, and analytic philoso- 
phy is not well known, even to historians of philosophy. Yet 
Hegel is a key figure in at least three ways for analytic philoso- 
phy and analytic concerns: He is a thinker from whom Anglo- 
American analytic philosophy departs, to whom it is currently 
making a selective return, and whom it has arguably twice mis- 
understood. Furthermore, when he is understood in a different 
way than has so far been the case in analytic philosophy, he turns 
out to be key to the main theme that he and analytic philosophy 
share: an interest in the problem of knowledge. 
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The complex analytic reaction to Hegel includes two main 
phases. The first is a turn away from British idealism, and ideal- 
ism of any kind, hence Hegel, which for many analytic philoso- 
phers persists to this day, and which concerns the problem of the 
existence of the external world. The turn was part of the com- 
plex process of working out the distinctive analytic approach, 
encompassing a large number of different positions. This initial 
misunderstanding was highly productive in the rise of analytic 
philosophy. The second, currently nascent turn is toward Hegel, 
among some analytic writers who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of knowledge in the wake of the analytic critique of classical 
empiricism. It remains to be seen whether the second misunder- 
standing, which is only now taking shape, will prove as produc- 
tive as the first in the further evolution of analytic philosophy. 

Discussion of the relation of analytic philosophy and Hegel 
encompasses three main dimensions: the analytic critique of 
idealism at the beginning of the twentieth century and its later 
consequences, the nascent analytic turn (or return) to Hegel for 
analytic purposes, and consideration of Hegel’s theories as such. 
I have no intention of questioning the importance of analytical 
contributions to Hegel scholarship.” Though it would be inter- 
esting to survey analytic treatments of Hegel, that falls outside 
the scope of this essay. The present discussion will concentrate 
on analytic efforts to react to, come to grips with, and appropri- 
ate specific Hegelian doctrines by well-known analytic think- 
ers including Wilfrid Sellars, Richard Rorty, Robert Brandom, 
John McDowell, and other, lesser-known analytic figures such 
as Pirmin Stekeler-Weithofer. The overall aim is to evaluate as- 
pects of the specific analytic interaction with Hegel (and ideal- 
ism) as part of the further unfolding of the distinctive analytic 
philosophical perspective. 

The detailed nature of my reconstruction of the analytic en- 
counter with Hegel and idealism is justified by its importance 
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and intrinsic difficulty. As one of the most interesting philo- 
sophical developments at the beginning of the new century, this 
encounter should be handled with some care—in any case with 
more care than Hegel is often accorded by his critics. 

My account of the analytic encounter with Hegel will be criti- 
cal. It is hardly surprising that analytic readings of Hegel arise 
out of analytic doctrinal commitments. My critique of such 
readings will be based on a reading of Hegel incompatible with 
these commitments, hence incompatible with mainstream ana- 
lytic philosophy. This alternative reading of Hegel will be de- 
veloped in the third chapter. Nonetheless, it may be useful to 
anticipate some of its main points here in order to avoid the im- 
pression that the different objections to be raised below are un- 
related, arbitrary, or motivated by a gross misunderstanding of 
or a simple animus against analytic ways of thought. 

Analytic observers sometimes attribute the division between 
analytic philosophy and so-called continental philosophy to the 
latter’s negative relation to science. Michael Friedman, who 
scrutinizes this division through the lens of the debate, which 
Rudolf Carnap attended, between Ernst Cassirer and Heideg- 
ger at Davos in 1929, regards the division as a divergence be- 
tween forms of German neo-Kantianism turning finally on dif- 
ferent attitudes toward science. According to Friedman, Carnap 
defends science as a cognitive source against cognitive essen- 
tialism enshrined in continental metaphysics, especially post- 
Kantian German idealism.” 

Friedman’s observation, which is arguably correct for some 
continental figures like Heidegger, is not correct for idealism in 
general, nor for post-Kantian German idealism, nor again for 
Hegel. Yet it would be an error to conclude that the differences 
between analytic and continental philosophy are merely appar- 
ent or unreal. Arguably the main difference between them does 


not lie in respect for science, which is preserved in continental 
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philosophy, by post-Kantian German idealists like Schelling and 
Hegel, as well as by more recent figures like Cassirer and Hus- 
serl. It is rather situated more deeply with respect to the general 
problem of knowledge. 

Hegel and analytic philosophers share a continuing concern 
with a rigorous theory of knowledge, but part company with 
respect to realism. The term “realism” is understood in many dif- 
ferent, incompatible ways. A very short list might include meta- 
physical, scientific, and empirical variations on the general real- 
ist theme. Ordinary realism is the naive, unreflective view, a view 
which is almost instinctively held by most nonphilosophers, that 
there is a real world which we know. Metaphysical realism is 
the more sophisticated, philosophical formulation of this naive 
view, associated with Parmenides, Plato (in the Republic), René 
Descartes, and many others, according to which to know is to 
know an independent cognitive object as it is. Scientific real- 
ism is the view linked to scientism, advanced by Carnap, Sellars, 
and others, according to which any and all knowledge worthy 
of the name emerges within the framework of natural science, 
which provides knowledge of what is as it is. Empirical realism 
is the view worked out by Kant according to which we know 
only what is given in experience and cannot make any cognitive 
claim about what is not given in experience. 

There is an important distinction between metaphysical and 
empirical forms of realism. A metaphysical realist claims to 
know what is as it is in virtue of three assumptions. First, there 
is a way things are. Second, what we know in no sense depends 
on the knower or on a link of any kind between knower and 
known. Third, external objects and more generally the world can 
be known as they are and not merely as they might appear. This 
view is often contested. Peirce, for instance, who called it “onto- 


logical metaphysics,” declared it “meaningless gibberish.” * Un- 
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like a metaphysical realist, an empirical realist does not claim 
to know how things are in independence of our experience. An 
empirical realist claims no more than to know what is given in 
experience. Thus Descartes, a metaphysical realist, holds that 
we can bring the mind in touch with external objects in knowing 
them as they are. But Kant, an empirical realist, admits we can 
think things as they are. Yet since we cannot experience things as 
they are, Kant denies we can know them as they are and thereby 
limits knowledge to experience. 

Western philosophy turns on a metaphysical view of real- 
ism, or knowing mind-independent reality as it is. This view 
is widely popular in philosophy of the modern era. For instance, 
Thomas Hobbes typically writes: “Originally all conceptions 
proceed from the actions of the thing itself, whereof it is the con- 
ception.” Y Descartes similarly claims that certain ideas about 
the mind-independent world must necessarily be true. 

Hegel, who follows Kant in rejecting both ordinary and meta- 
physical realism, rejects neither realism as such, nor a concern 
with objective cognition. Analytic efforts to defend these types 
of realism are neither post-Kantian nor Kantian, but pre-Kant- 
ian, incompatible with Kant’s position and certainly incompat- 
ible with Hegel’s. Hegel may be said to favor a successor version 
of empirical realism in his abandonment of the thing in itself 
and his conception of the real as given wholly and solely within 
conscious experience, hence any cognitive reference to external 
reality as it supposedly is in independence of experience. He does 
not claim, and after Kant should not claim, to know the real as 
it is, or even to be affected by it. Analytic efforts to appropri- 
ate Hegel along ordinary and metaphysical realist lines do so for 
aims simply inconsistent with his position.” 

One way to put the point is in terms of the difference be- 
tween metaphysical realism and epistemological constructivism. 
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In Kant’s wake, many analytic thinkers maintain the traditional, 
pre-Kantian philosophical commitment to knowledge of the 
mind-independent world as it is. As a result of the Copernican 
turn, Kant abandons metaphysical realism in favor of empiri- 
cal realism based on the insight that we can know only what 
we in some sense construct, or epistemological constructivism. 
Hegel further develops Kant’s constructivist view of the cog- 
nitive object while adding contextualist, historical, and histori- 
cist dimensions to the knowing process. Analytic thinkers, com- 
mitted to analytic themes including metaphysical realism, often 
appropriate Hegel as if he were an early analytic figure. 

The three chapters of this book correspond to successive 
phases in the effort to clarify the analytic encounter with Hegel 
(and idealism). The first chapter will be devoted to the nature 
and significance of the British analytic turn away from idealism, 
and hence from Hegel. The analytic rejection of British “ideal- 
ism” is based on a very loose understanding of the term on the 
part of analytic thinkers. According to Jürgen Habermas, Hei- 
degger is an idealist.” Hilary Putnam, who attributes the view 
that “mind makes up the world” to Hegel,” describes idealism as 
the idea that “objects that are not perceived make no sense.” ” 

Getting clear about the initial analytic reaction to idealism 
therefore requires clarifying such terms as “idealism,” “German 
idealism,” and “British idealism.” These terms are mainly used 
negatively to designate views one rejects. The accounts of “ideal- 
ism,” “German idealism,” and “British idealism” will be as neu- 
tral as possible, but appropriately detailed. 

Stress will be placed on differences between British and Ger- 
man idealist theories, and between these theories and what early 
British analytic thinkers say about them. Attention will be 
drawn to the distinction between Frege’s influential critique of 


Husserlian psychologism, and Moore’s even more influential 
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critique of British idealism for allegedly rejecting the existence 
of the external world. 

This phase of the discussion has three main objectives. One 
is to point out that the early analytic figures, including Russell 
and Moore, did not understand the idealism they rejected well 
enough to formulate telling objections against it. The influential 
criticism formulated by Moore does not in fact undermine the 
views of any of the main idealist figures, including Hegel. Sec- 
ond, a critical review of the early turn away from British ideal- 
ism helps to understand the current analytic turn toward Hegel. 
Third, reviewing the objections formulated by early analytic fig- 
ures against British idealism opens the way to recovering Kant 
and Hegel through very different readings. 

In the second chapter, a more polemical account of prag- 
matism, analytic neopragmatism, and Hegel will focus on the 
selective analytic turn to pragmatism and only then, and on 
that basis, on Hegel. Attention will be drawn to differences be- 
tween classical American pragmatism and analytic neopragma- 
tism, and to further differences between pragmatism and Hegel. 
I will be arguing that Hegel is not a pragmatist and that pragma- 
tism is not Hegelian. Hegel’s commitment to history and his- 
toricism represents a basic difference between his position and 
pragmatism. Some pragmatists are concerned with history, but 
none of them thinks that cognition is intrinsically historical. 
Examination of the representative analytic readings of Hegel 
in Sellars, Rorty, Brandom, McDowell, and Stekeler-Weithofer 
will suggest that analytic thinkers are often concerned to adopt 
his ideas for aims incompatible with his overall position. 

The third chapter advances a reading of Hegel’s position in- 
compatible with metaphysical realism. Hegel’s emphases on 
nonmetaphysical, empirical realism, social contextualism, epis- 


temological constructivism, history, and historical relativism are 
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enormously promising themes for discussion of the problem of 
knowledge at the present time. Hegel sees something that few of 
his students have later seen: after Kant, to progress in the debate 
on knowledge we need to drop metaphysical realism in favor of 
empirical realism while adopting a constructivist and historicist 


approach to knowledge. 
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I 


Idealism, British Idealism, 
and Analytic Philosophy 


Wuar Is IDEALISM? 


We can start by clarifying some basic terms. Any assessment 
of the long-standing analytic antipathy to Hegel presupposes 
an understanding of terms such as “British idealism,” “German 
idealism,” and “idealism.” Analytic thinkers in revolt against 
idealism, or British idealism, were often, perhaps never very 
clear about what they were revolting against. None of the early 
analytic thinkers had more than a very general, imprecise con- 
ception of British idealism, German idealism, or idealism in 
general. There is no idealism in general any more than there 
is a general triangle and there is no single doctrinal commit- 
ment shared by all thinkers in the idealist camp. Types of ideal- 
ism are very different. German idealists arguably share com- 
mon goals, such as developing systematic, scientific philosophy 
through perfecting Kant’s Copernican revolution. Other than 
opposition to standard British empiricism, British idealism ap- 
parently lacks a common philosophical project. The main Brit- 
ish idealists defend very different views, which are sometimes 
opposed to each other as well as incompatible with Hegel’s. As 
in Marxism, the frequent, but regrettable analytic tendency to 
conflate various types of idealism, which on occasion share noth- 
ing more than the name, led to the well-known analytic rejection 
of idealism in virtue of its alleged denial of the existence of the 
external world. This doctrine, which is widely but uncritically 


II 


attributed to idealism, is part of neither, nor featured by idealism 
as such nor the views of any individual idealist. 

The analytic antipathy to Hegel and idealism in general is 
clear and persistent. Analytic thinkers, members of a philo- 
sophical movement that prides itself on the precise use of lan- 
guage, have long been suspicious of nonanalytic thinkers for lin- 
guistic reasons. Carnap famously attacked Heidegger’s alleged 
misuse of language in making statements which, since they 
could not be evaluated empirically, were strictly nonsensical. 
A. J. Ayer echoed Carnap’s complaint, saying that Heidegger’s 
statements contributed to his theories and appeared profound, 
but could not be evaluated and were therefore meaningless. 

For Carnap, Hegel, like Heidegger, formulates metaphysical 
pseudostatements, and promulgates false doctrines. Hegel’s ad- 
herence to the “old” logic leads to a view that is materially false, 
logically untenable, meaningless,’ and unwarranted as a basis for 
metaphysics.* Popper, who is more extreme, claims Hegel’s view 
is dangerously misleading,’ absurd,° and dogmatic,’ and repre- 
sents an absurd theory.® 

Since Hegel is at least nominally a German idealist, we can 
start our discussion of terms with “idealism” and “German 
idealism.” It is not easy to say what “idealism” means. Discus- 
sions of this term are frequently terse, uninformative, in any case 
insufficient to identify a view or doctrinal commitment common 
to all or even most so-called idealists. Such accounts often con- 
sist of general comments followed by a selective list of repre- 
sentative forms of idealism, and ending with a few well-chosen 
words about an important individual idealist.’ 

Analytic critiques of idealism vary greatly. Frege’s critique of 
Husserl’s alleged psychologism at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to which we will return below, was directed against a single 
idealist. The later English analytic turn away from Hegel and all 
idealists early in the twentieth century was based on a critique of 
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any and all forms of idealism. The latter was fueled by the con- 
viction that a generalization of Kant’s critique of “bad” idealism 
for denying the existence of the external world could fairly be 
applied to idealism in all its many forms. This general critique 
implies unspecified doctrinal unity among idealists. Yet the sug- 
gested unity among different forms of idealism around a single 
conceptual theme cannot be found in the texts and simply does 
not exist outside the caricatural depiction of idealism by its ad- 
versaries. For no idealist, not even Berkeley, denies the existence 
of the external world. 

In practice, “idealism” has diverse, unrelated, or almost unre- 
lated, meanings, meanings which are incompatible, even sharply 
opposed. Not only is there no idealism in general, but it is not 
even clear that there is a family resemblance among the many 
different idealist views. 

Etymologically, the term “idealism” is related to the Greek 
word “idea,” which possesses such meanings as form, appear- 
ance (as opposed to reality), species, kind, and nature. The word 
is used to refer to ideas, concepts, essences, definitions, and ob- 
jects of the intellect linked to Platonic idealism. It also denotes 
contents of mind understood as representations of an indepen- 
dent external world—a view common to the so-called way of 
ideas’® encompassing both Cartesian rationalism and British 
empiricism. It further refers to the propensity to be guided by 
ideals, for instance in a social, political, or religious context, and 
to the philosophical doctrine of idealism. There is apparently no 
natural way of using “idealism,” which is used normatively or 
stipulatively, mainly with respect to claims to know. Those who 
consider themselves, or who are classed as, idealists rarely clarify 
their understanding of this term. Their opponents typically em- 
ploy it very loosely to designate anything (and everything) they 
reject. Who is an idealist obviously depends on what one thinks 
idealism is. In caricatural form, Kant’s rejection of “bad” ideal- 
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ism remains very influential among analytic thinkers, who con- 
sistently reject idealism as such. But Kant’s view of Descartes as 
an idealist is not more widely shared than, say, Hegel’s concep- 
tion of Aristotle as a false idealist. 

The term “idealist” seems to have been invented by G. W. 
Leibniz. In responding to Pierre Bayle, he objects to “those who, 
like Epicurus and Hobbes, believe that the soul is material,” 
adding that in his own philosophical position, “whatever of good 
there is in the hypotheses of Epicurus and Plato, of the great 
materialists and the great idealists, is combined. . . .”"* Leibniz’s 
usage of the term suggests that idealism and materialism dif- 
fer, but can be combined. This suggestion was later followed by 
J. G. Fichte.” The contrary view that they cannot be combined 
was later adopted in Marxism. Neither approach is canonical nor 
even generally accepted. According to Dewey, idealism concerns 
ideals. Beginning with Moore, many analytic thinkers routinely 
hold that idealism insists on an unacceptable denial of the exis- 
tence of the external world. According to William James, a prag- 
matist, the basis of modern idealism lies in Kant’s doctrine of 
the transcendental conception of the subject.” 

“Tdealism” is used to refer to an implausibly broad variety of 
disparate positions associated with numerous important figures. 
They include Plato, Descartes, Leibniz, the Cambridge Plato- 
nists (such as Ralph Cudworth, John Smith, Benjamin Which- 
cote, Nathaniel Culverwell, and Henry More), Berkeley, the 
German idealists (such as Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel), 
British idealists (such as S. T. Coleridge, J. F. Ferrier, T. H. 
Green, Edward Caird, F. H. Bradley, J. M. E. McTaggart, and 
Bernard Bosanquet), Italian Hegelians (such as Giovanni Gen- 
tile and Benedetto Croce), and Croce’s English disciple R. G. 
Collingwood. Other alleged idealists include Husserl, the cen- 
tral figure in twentieth-century phenomenology, on occasion 
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even Heidegger, and Ludwig Wittgenstein, arguably the central 
figure in Anglo-American analytic philosophy. 

Idealism was very popular in early nineteenth-century Ger- 
many and late nineteenth-century England. It later fell into dis- 
repute, however, as a result of unremitting attack, for different 
reasons, by analytic and Marxist thinkers throughout most of 
the twentieth century. Though some philosophers are still min- 
ing the idealist conceptual vein, few are currently willing to ac- 
cept the term as descriptive of their own positions. In twentieth- 
century America, exceptions include personalists such as B. P. 
Bowne and P. A. Bertocci; American pragmatists like C. S. 
Peirce and John Dewey (but emphatically not James, who did 
much to encourage the reaction against idealism of any kind); 
Brand Blanshard, a kind of British idealist on American soil; 
and Nicholas Rescher, whose complex position equally reflects 
idealist, pragmatist and analytic influences.“ 

The term “idealism” is used systematically to refer to types 
of idealism and historically to pick out thinkers with whom it 
is associated. The many different types of idealism include epis- 
temological and metaphysical variants, then within the latter 
causal and supervenient—that is, the emergentist view that 
mental characteristics supervene on physical characteristics— 
subforms. German idealism employs a distinction, following 
Hegel’s practice, between critical, subjective, objective, and ab- 
solute idealist subtypes which are often but uncritically asso- 
ciated with the names of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
respectively. Depending on what one means by “German ideal- 
ism,” the term is also associated with Marx.” British idealism, 
which frequently features the absolute in a way different from 
any form of German idealism, is often known as absolute ideal- 
ism. Other forms of idealism include social, cosmic, theological, 
spiritualistic, and conceptual. 
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The very proliferation of many different types of idealism, 
which means such different things to so many different observ- 
ers, sows a considerable amount of confusion even among its 
proponents. Even a short list is sufficient to show how very di- 
verse “idealist” views are. Platonic idealism concerns the canoni- 
cal problem of the one and the many, or the relation of forms, 
essences, or ideas on the one hand—what things of a given kind 
have in common—and the multiplicity of things on the other. 
The term alludes to the notorious theory of forms or ideas that 
many, but not all, observers detect in Plato’s texts, although 
his own position remains shrouded in mystery. Plato’s influence 
echoes through the later Western philosophical tradition, yet 
Platonic idealism is basically unlike later forms of idealism. The 
suggestion that “idealism” means that “ideas or ideals are epis- 
temologically and ontologically prior to things or the real,” 
which describes the position often attributed to Plato, does not 
clearly apply to any other major idealist. 

Later idealists differ in ways that throw into doubt the use of 
a single term to apply to them all. Leibniz’s idealism is some- 
times said to follow from his ontological view that there are only 
simple substances, which possess perception and appetite. It is 
also said to follow from his teleological view that this is the best 
of all possible worlds. Berkeley, who is routinely classed as an 
idealist, refers to his own view as immaterialism. His famous slo- 
gan esse est percipi has apparently nothing other than the name in 
common with Plato, whose position he is sometimes said to in- 
terpret badly.” There is no reason to think he was directly inter- 
ested in the Platonic problem of the one and the many. He reacts 
against the perceived consequences of the new science and the 
empiricist philosophy based on it, most prominently in Locke, 
which appears to exclude God from any role in the world. Berke- 


leyan idealism is often understood as a “reactionary” effort to 
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counter the effects of modern science to which he opposes a con- 
ception that supposedly agrees better with common sense. 
Although the term is the same, the types of idealism which 
arise in the German idealist tradition are unrelated, in fact 
sharply opposed, to the usual interpretation of Berkeley’s posi- 
tion. Kant and Hegel object to Berkeley’s supposed denial of the 
existence of the external world. Later objections, for instance by 
Russell, to their views as defending a variant of Berkeley’s posi- 
tion are simply mistaken. The central thrust in German idealism 
lies in a commitment to the so-called Copernican revolution in 
philosophy, which exemplifies what I will be calling epistemo- 
logical “constructivism” — roughly, the doctrine that the subject 
must “construct” what it knows. This doctrine is incompatible 
with Platonic idealism, with Berkeley’s position, and with the 
views favored by most, perhaps all, analytic thinkers. 
Blanshard’s lifelong defense of reason was generally con- 
ducted along British idealist lines interspersed with other, in- 
compatible influences. Rescher, who is presently the most im- 
portant figure to invoke idealism as a designation of his position, 
rejects causal idealism in favor of conceptual idealism, according 


to which access to the real is always mind-dependent.”* 


Wuart Is GERMAN IDEALISM? 


Other than the fact that they wrote in German, it is some- 
times difficult to see what German idealists have in common. 
As noted above, it is usual, although perhaps misleading, to dis- 
tinguish at least four different subforms of German idealism: 
Kant’s critical idealism, Fichte’s subjective idealism, Schelling’s 
objective idealism, and Hegel’s absolute idealism. These sub- 
forms, which reflect Hegel’s view of his great German con- 
temporaries,” should be understood with caution. Critics of 
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German idealism tend to apply these same terms in very differ- 
ent ways, as in Dewey’s critique of neo-Kantianism as objective 
idealism.”° 

One should be careful not to take these terms as referring 
strictly to any single position. Critics of idealism, such as Marx- 
ists who reject so-called subjective idealism, tend to utilize the 
terms more strictly than Hegel does. He uses the term “subjec- 
tive” in two distinct ways: to apply only to Fichte’s idealism, or 
again to apply to Kant’s and Fichte’s positions as distinguished 
from Schelling’s. 

The meaning of all four terms is in any case strikingly un- 
clear. Kant, who depicts all earlier philosophical theories as dog- 
matic, criticizes forms of prior idealism in depicting himself as a 
critical philosopher. His idealism has been variously understood 
as phenomenalistic, psychologistic, transcendental, and so on.” 
Fichte is routinely accused of subjective idealism, or the view 
that the self, or again the subject, is the origin of all reality.” Yet 
this is a silly position which certainly neither he, nor probably 
anyone else, has ever defended. In imitation of Kant, Schelling 
refers to his own position as transcendental idealism.” As early 
as his first philosophical publication, Hegel began the practice 
of calling Schelling’s position objective idealism in virtue of his 
friend’s attention to philosophy of nature (Naturphilosophie).”* 
There is no agreement about the meaning of Hegel’s so-called 
absolute idealism, a view routinely attributed to him. He never 
employs this term to refer to his own position. His understand- 
ing of “absolute” and “idealism” remains controversial?" At least 
one observer feels it necessary to justify talking of Hegel’s posi- 
tion as idealism at all.° Contemporary Hegel scholars say little 
about the absolute, which seems like a holdover from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. But this term was important for 
British idealism, and central for Bradley. 

There is no agreed-on or even widely accepted description 
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of the relation between Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel (or 
Marx) in the literature. Reference works sometimes omit all 
mention of German idealism. The frequent suggestion that Ger- 
man idealism arose as the result of the felt need to complete 
Kant’s critical philosophy is arguably correct for post-Kantian 
German idealism. Yet it fails to account for the idealist charac- 
ter of Kant’s own position,” which depends on his assessment 
of the proper approach to the epistemological problem. 

When one thinks German idealism begins depends on what 
one thinks “idealism” means. Leibniz, but not Descartes, is 
often described as an idealist? Kant, who refers to Descartes 
and Berkeley as idealists, mentions Leibniz often, but appar- 
ently not in connection with idealism. Kant’s readers sometimes 
downplay his idealism, which Kant himself regards as central. 
Later German idealism depends on Kant’s view, to which it re- 
acts and which it develops in different directions. Fichte’s claim 
to be a seamless Kantian, hence to carry the critical philosophy 
beyond its author, was rejected by Kant, who famously accused 
Fichte of trying to deduce objects from concepts.” Hegel, who 
follows Fichte on this point, classes Kant and Fichte together 
under the heading of subjective idealism. Although Schelling 
initially believed himself to be no more than Fichte’s disciple, 
his idealism goes in an entirely different direction from Fichte’s. 

Kant’s imprecise practice of using the term “idealism” in 
many ways leads to confusion among his students, and inspired 
radically different, incompatible reactions among the post- 
Kantians. His understanding of “idealism” is related to his view 
of “metaphysics,” a term which in his usage is synonymous with 
theory of knowledge. In ancient philosophy, “metaphysics” is 
mainly used in an ontological way to refer to theories of being in 
Aristotle and other thinkers. In modern philosophy after Des- 
cartes, it also refers to theory of knowledge, what later becomes 
epistemology. Hume, who is often, but mistakenly, thought to 
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reject all metaphysics, carefully distinguishes between bad meta- 
physics, which he rejects, and good metaphysics, which he fa- 
vors.” In part following Hume, Kant understands his critical 
philosophy as a contribution to the theory of knowledge, which 
does not yet exist. He intends to identify the conditions of the 
future metaphysics, which has not yet been formulated, but 
whose outlines can be identified on theoretical grounds even be- 
fore it takes shape. 

Kant’s idealism belongs to good metaphysics, or theory of 
knowledge. Though his position is ambiguous, he mainly favors 
ontological dualism. According to Kant, an acceptable theory 
of knowledge includes an empirical input, or “external” source 
of the contents of the mind, as well as the activity of the mind 
in constructing, on the basis of the empirical input, objects 
of experience and knowledge. Kant refutes “bad” or uncritical 
forms of idealism repeatedly in the Critique of Pure Reason, in 
the Prolegomena,” and in other writings. In the “Refutation of 
Idealism,” inserted in the second edition of his book, he distin- 
guishes three modern idealist tendencies: the dogmatic idealism 
of Berkeley; the skeptical idealism of Descartes; and critical, 
formal, or transcendental idealism, three synonyms for his own 
idealism.” Kant rejects any effort to question the existence of 
the external world supposedly placed in doubt by bad idealism. 
One must suppose, since Moore later takes up this same prob- 
lem under the same heading, that he regarded it as important 
but viewed Kant’s proposed remedy as ineffective. According 
to Kant, in his problematic idealism Descartes regards only the 
empirical claim of the existence of the self as indubitable, and 
in his dogmatic idealism Berkeley contends that space is impos- 
sible, hence things in space are imaginary. 

Kant, who returns to this topic in the Prolegomena, refers 
often to Plato, but not to Plato’s (or Platonic) idealism. His ref- 
erence to Eleatic idealism — presumably including such thinkers 
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as Gorgias, the Megarian school, Melissus, Parmenides, Xeno- 
phanes, and Zeno of Elea—is unclear. Like Leibniz, he seems to 
understand idealism as the opposite of empiricism, or the doc- 
trine that all knowledge begins in, but is not necessarily limited 
to, experience. According to Kant, so-called genuine idealists 
from ancient Greece to Berkeley hold that knowledge is not and 
cannot be arrived at through the senses, or through experience, 
but rather through the a priori understanding or reason." 

This suggestion is doubly unfortunate: it indicates that some 
forms of idealism are not worthy of the name, and further dis- 
qualifies Kant’s own idealism, which precisely holds that knowl- 
edge must necessarily begin in experience. Kant rejects the claim 
that knowledge of things can be had prior to or apart from ex- 
perience, say through pure understanding or pure reason. At the 
cost of admitting that space and time are not things in them- 
selves, he opposes claims to a priori knowledge of things in favor 
of (critical) idealism, which depends on experience for knowl- 
edge of things.” 

Kant’s view of idealism is obviously complex. For Kant, ideal- 
ism is unacceptable when it claims to know things apart from 
and prior to experience, and rejects experience as a source of 
knowledge. Yet it is acceptable when it claims to know things 
only on the basis of experience. His conception of idealism com- 
mits him to a form of empiricism, hence to the existence of the 
external world because knowledge requires experience, but to 
the rejection of classical British empiricism which limits knowl- 
edge wholly and solely to experience. 

Kant’s writings contain no single systematic treatment of 
idealism in a specifically epistemological context. This theme, 
however, runs like a red thread throughout Hegel’s writings, 
which, from beginning to end, can be regarded as an ongoing 
effort to rethink, to criticize, to carry further, and to complete 
Kant’s critical philosophy. It is then a “deep” mistake to think 
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that epistemology worthy of the name ends with the critical phi- 
losophy. Hegel’s conception of idealism is initially formulated in 
a systematic debate with recent German philosophy, including 
Kant, and his great contemporaries Fichte and Schelling, and is 
only later broadened to include the entire Western philosophical 
tradition. This theme appears very early in his writings, as early 
as the first systematic statement of German idealism, if indeed 
he is the author of this contested document.” It is already a cen- 
tral concern in his first philosophical publication, The Difference 
Between Fichte’s and Schelling’s System of Philosophy. In the latter 
work, which begins with the quasi-Kantian claim that it is nec- 
essary to separate the spirit of the Kantian philosophy from its 
letter, he presents Kant’s critical philosophy as a basically cor- 
rect, but unfinished project, a project that he and others, includ- 
ing Fichte and Schelling, are engaged in carrying further than 
where Kant left it. 

Here and in later writings, Hegel’s philosophical criterion is 
always identity, or unity, which he finds implicit in Kant and ex- 
plicit in Fichte, and later extends to all of Western philosophy. In 
his mature reading of prior thinkers, Hegel “retroprojects” the 
criterion of unity to the entire history of philosophy. According 
to Hegel, the problem of knowledge, which originates with Par- 
menides, consists not merely in asserting, but further in demon- 
strating, the frequently asserted (but still undemonstrated) iden- 
tity of thought and being, knower and known, mind and world, 
subject and object, subjectivity and objectivity. Hegel builds on 
prior thinkers in constructing his own position. He detects, for 
instance, an idealist model of identity in Aristotle,*® especially 
in the Aristotelean idea of the noesis noeseos.>” 

In the Differenzschrift, Hegel depicts idealism as a way of re- 
establishing identity in order to overcome difference. He ar- 
gues that the need for philosophy consists in overcoming differ- 
ence through a speculative identity of subject and object. This 
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conviction motivates his attitude toward Kant here and in later 
writings. Hegel detects “authentic” idealism in Kant’s deduc- 
tion of the categories, which provides rules for the understand- 
ing to unify what is given in experience. Yet as rigid compart- 
ments of the mind, Kantian categories cannot grasp things in 
themselves, hence fail to overcome difference.** Kant’s critical 
philosophy, which in its Kantian formulation leads to skepti- 
cism, reaches a higher form in Fichte, who supposedly extracts 
the genuine principle of idealism. Schelling improves on Fichte 
since his entire theory turns on the principle of identity in which 
philosophy and system coincide.” In sum, Hegel, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling propose three successive, but different “ascend- 
ing” versions of one and the same idealist system of philosophy. 

Hegel typically does not deny, but rather relativizes, differ- 
ence within the speculative identity of unity and diversity. This 
leads him to oppose the irreducible Kantian opposition between 
the subject and the external real world, knower and known, form 
and content, phenomena and things in themselves, the a priori 
and the a posteriori, and so on. Hegel, who is concerned to over- 
come difference in unity, typically acknowledges, but relativizes, 
oppositions of all kinds. The Phenomenology of Spirit proposes a 
theory of cognition (Erkenntnis) as the experience of conscious- 
ness. In the introduction to the book, for the canonical opposi- 
tion between subject and reality, mind and world, or conscious- 
ness and what lies outside it, he substitutes an opposition within 
consciousness. Knowledge is acquired in and through a process 
of trial and error in which theories are advanced, tested against 
further experience, and corrected with a view to gradually di- 
minishing the difference between what is given in the experience 
of consciousness and our expectations about it. We can be said 
to know at the point when all difference is overcome, so that the 
view of the object and the object of the view coincide within 


consciousness. 
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To round out this rapid survey of Hegel’s view of idealism, it 
remains to be seen how he locates it with respect to competing 
views of knowledge. In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant insists 
on system as the criterion of science. Kant’s contemporaries 
thought his critical philosophy needed to be restated in system- 
atic form. With Descartes in mind, K. L. Reinhold began post- 
Kantian German idealism in the effort to restate Kant’s philoso- 
phy in what would now be called foundationalist form. In his 
essay on Difference, Hegel is critical of Reinhold, whom he re- 
gards as a leading nonphilosopher. He rejects foundationalism 
for the reason that claims to know do not need to be founded or 
grounded. In his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, he criticizes 
Descartes for conflating certainty and truth. In the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences, he further criticizes three attitudes 
toward, or conceptions of, cognitive objectivity.” 

In sum, Hegel’s idealism features the following main points. 
First, it relativizes oppositions within a structured unity in order 
to overcome difference. This is the motivation for his sharp cri- 
tique of Schelling’s featureless absolute in the Phenomenology, 
which precipitated a break between the two friends and former 
roommates. In sarcastically comparing Schelling’s absolute to 
the night in which all cows are black, Hegel is suggesting that 
mere abstraction featured in Schelling’s position fails to achieve 
the structured identity which requires that detail be conserved 
in a deeper synthesis.” For Hegel, the problem of knowledge is 
no longer how mind comes in contact with the world, but rather 
how, on the basis of what occurs within consciousness, we bring 
our theories into line with experience. In virtue of its insistence 
on consciousness, it rejects claims to know mind-independent 
reality, either dogmatically, through mere intuition, or in some 
other way. Second, Hegel’s idealism rejects any form of the fa- 
miliar rationalist claim, for instance in Descartes, to know what 


is as it is on the basis of certainty, for certainty cannot substitute 
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for and must not be conflated with truth. And, third, it rejects 
empiricism in either its classical British form, which claims to 
know the real as it is, or its Kantian form, which aims to ascer- 
tain the abstract conditions of all possible knowledge. Yet Hegel 
does not reject empiricism in general, for he also insists (like 
Kant) on the need to begin in and (unlike Kant) to remain in 


experience. 


FREGE, HUSSERL, AND PsycHOLOGISM 


The analytic attack later launched by Moore and Russell on 
British idealism occurred in the wake of Frege’s attack on Hus- 
serl. Frege, who influenced and was influenced by Russell, did 
not react so much against idealism in general, or even against 
British idealism, but rather against Husserl. There is a clear 
asymmetry between Frege’s critique of Husserlian idealism, 
which turns on psychologism, and Russell’s and Moore’s cri- 
tiques of idealism, which turn on the supposed idealist denial of 
the existence of the external world. 

The issue that connects Kant, the analytic philosophers in- 
cluding Frege, Russell, Moore, Wittgenstein, and those influ- 
enced by them, and Hegel, is the concept of objective thought, 
or objective cognition. In general, the analytic thinkers believe 
that idealism is incompatible with objective thought, hence with 
objective claims to know, while idealists, including Hegel, be- 
lieve it is indispensable for knowledge. 

Frege’s effort at objective thought requires an ingenious com- 
mitment to a standard form of realism. In “Der Gedanke,” ** he 
draws a basic distinction between thought, which means some- 
thing that can be true or false (p. 3), and representation (pp. 7ff.). 
He goes on to argue that when someone understands thoughts 
to be representations, then he is talking about the contents of 


his consciousness, but not about what is the way it is outside 
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consciousness (p. 9). Thoughts, according to Frege, concern the 
way it is in the outside world (ibid.). He further claims, for in- 
stance, with respect to the Pythagorean theorem, that thoughts 
are timeless, eternal, and unchanging (p. 14). 

The attitude toward idealism among the founders of analytic 
philosophy ranges from mere indifference to a sharply nega- 
tive view. In “Der Gedanke,” Frege follows Bolzano’s criticism 
of idealism in his Wissenschaftslehre. According to Bolzano, the 
great difference between idealism and his position is that the 
proposition “I have representations” is true, or corresponds to 
reality. That this truth is independent of time is for Bolzano the 
main difference with respect to idealism. 

Frege, who criticizes Husserl’s supposed psychologism, was 
not apparently more than incidentally concerned with idealism. 
Frege’s precise relation to idealism is controversial, in part be- 
cause he says so little directly about it. Michael Dummett insists 
that Frege was in revolt against idealism.** According to Hans 
Sluga, Frege, who published in a leading idealist journal, almost 
certainly shared a series of contemporary idealist ideas, such 
as antinaturalism, antipsychologism, objectivist epistemology, 
apriorism, and rationalism.” For Gabriel, Frege is a kind of neo- 
Kantian.” 

Frege, who to the best of my knowledge does not mention 
Hegel, is important here for four reasons. First, he is often 
thought to be the main precursor of Anglo-American analytic 
philosophy, hence belongs, at least peripherally, to any account 
of the interaction between analytic philosophy and idealism.“ 
Second, he was critical of Husserl, who, following that criti- 
cism, took an idealist turn. Husserl’s idealism is combined with 
the strong rejection of psychologism of any form. It remains un- 
clear if his turn to idealism depended in any way on Frege’s criti- 
cism.** Third, both Frege (and later Husserl) are very critical of 
psychologism. Fourth, it is sometimes claimed, for instance by 
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Dummett,” that idealism as such is prone to psychologism.”° 
Dummett, who mainly treats idealism through his reading of 
Husserl,” reads Frege as holding that psychologism destroys ob- 
jectivity, hence entails idealism.” 

Frege was influenced by, but also critical of, Kant. Kant never 
uses the term “psychologism,” but depending on how his posi- 
tion is understood —and it is routinely understood in many dif- 
ferent ways—psychologism is arguably a central Kantian con- 
cern. Kant’s dual commitment to a representationalist form of 
realism (in the famous Herz letter, which will be discussed be- 
low) on the one hand and to empirical realism and construc- 
tivism in the mature presentation of his position on the other, 
later led to a controversy between two groups, each of which 
claimed to base its views on the critical philosophy. This contro- 
versy pitted those favoring psychologism, including M. F. Fries, 
F. E. Beneke, and others, against those who opposed it, such as 
R. H. Lotze, Frege, and Husserl. Frege, who explicitly insists 
on separating the psychological and the logical, or the subjec- 
tive and the objective,” sharply criticizes Husserl for psycholo- 
gism.™* Kant scholars often emphasize the importance of his re- 
jection of a psychological approach to knowledge.” 

Frege’s reaction against Husserl is earlier than, independent 
of, and wholly different from Russell’s and Moore’s reactions 
against British idealism in England. In discussing Frege, a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between his criticism of Husserl’s al- 
leged psychologism, its effect on Husserl, and Husserl’s treat- 
ment of psychologism. 

In 1891 Husserl published his first book, Philosophie der Arith- 
metik, which was very critically reviewed by Frege in 1894. In the 
review, Frege accuses Husserl of, among other things, blurring 
the distinction between image and concept, misunderstanding 
the nature of mathematical definition, misunderstanding nu- 


merical statements, confusing general and common names, mis- 
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understanding the nature of o and z, and falling into problems 
concerning abstraction.” 

The effect of these criticisms on Husserl is controversial. It 
is often claimed that Frege’s criticisms of Husserl’s psycholo- 
gism were decisive for Husserl’s later development.” This claim 
has been supported in detail by Dagfinn Follesdall and criticized 
by J. N. Mohanty. According to Follesdall, Husserl changed his 
position in response to Frege’s criticism of psychologism.** For 
Mohanty, on the contrary, who does not take a position on the 
alleged psychologism in Husserl’s first book, Husserl had al- 
ready changed his position in a direction decisively opposed to 
psychologism prior to Frege’s review.” 

Although it is unclear if Frege influenced Husserl, both Frege 
and Husserl later remained opposed to psychologism. Frege’s 
opposition to it is a constant theme in his writings, above all in 
The Foundations of Arithmetic. In Frege’s time, psychologism was 
prominently represented by J. S. Mill, who—like Quine in our 
time, who follows Mill—understood epistemology as a branch 
of psychology. Mill took an empiricist approach to mathemat- 
ics, which Frege was at considerable pains to refute in his book. 
He ends the introduction, in which he raises the question of 
psychologism in different ways, by insisting on the importance 
of separating the psychological from the logical, stressing that 
words are meaningful only in context, more precisely within a 
proposition, and insisting on the distinction between concept 
and object. 

In his phenomenological writings, Husserl later elaborately 
develops Frege’s Kantian concern to distinguish sharply between 
the logical and the psychological. This is a consistent theme 
from Logical Investigations, his breakthrough to phenomenology, 
to such posthumous texts as Formal and Transcendental Logic. 
Husserl’s understanding of psychologism changed as his posi- 
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tion developed. Spiegelberg differentiates three forms of psy- 
chologism opposed by Husserl. According to Spiegelberg, he 
was initially opposed, in Logical Investigations, to any attempt to 
derive logical laws from psychological laws. After that work, he 
widened his conception of psychologism to include any attempt 
to reduce nonpsychological entities to psychological phenomena 
in a way that brings him closer to Frege’s view. Later he was 
concerned to refute a transcendental form of psychologism con- 
sisting in the confusion of pure psychology with transcendental 
philosophy based on misinterpreting the transcendental reduc- 
tion.“ Yet whether he succeeded through his elaborate attack 
on psychologism in avoiding psychologism remains controver- 
sial. According to Dummett, even though Frege induced Hus- 
serl to reject psychologism in the Logical Investigations, in failing 
to ground the study of essences on philosophy of language, Hus- 
serl later slipped back into something hard, even impossible, to 
distinguish from psychologism.” 

In the wake of Frege’s critique of his psychologism, Hus- 
serl turned to phenomenology and then later to idealism. Com- 
mentators say little about Husserl’s turn to idealism. Dermot 
Moran makes only a few passing comments * and Donn Welton 
unaccountably omits the topic entirely.* According to Herbert 
Spiegelberg, Husserl began to be interested in idealism in 1907 
and accepted the term as descriptive of his position in 1922, 
but increasingly considered it part of phenomenology in distin- 
guishing between Berkeley’s position and his own. After 1913, 
Husserl seems to have understood idealism as the difference be- 
tween Berkeley’s subjectivist thesis, in which being depends on 
psychological consciousness, and the suspension of the natural 
standpoint through phenomenological epoche.“ But, since Hus- 
serl never clarified the concept of idealism, the precise contours 


of his view of it remain unclear. 
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ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY, BRITISH IDEALISM, AND HEGEL 


In the present context, British idealism is triply important: as a 
major post-Hegelian idealist tendency; as a contributory factor 
to the emergence of the Anglo-American analytic philosophy; 
and as the proximate source of the enduring analytic antipathy 
to idealism that arose early in the twentieth century and persists 
to this day. 

Pragmatists and phenomenologists are more likely than ana- 
lytic philosophers to be familiar with the wider history of phi- 
losophy, including Hegel. Analytic thinkers often know selected 
historical figures very well, but, with prominent exceptions, they 
tend not to know the history of philosophy in more than selective 
fashion. Their analytic grasp of Hegel in particular is generally 
weak. This is now changing, however, as a result of the selective 
analytic turn in his direction. 

It falls outside the scope of the present essay to narrate the 
story of British idealism, which has been told elsewhere in de- 
tail.°° Two points interest us here. First, since the relation of the 
different British idealists to Hegel was very variable, it needs to 
be shown that analytic criticism of British idealism, even if jus- 
tified, would apply also to Hegel. I will be arguing that it does 
not. Second, the very diversity among the British idealists makes 
it unlikely that they could be refuted as a group. It is even less 
likely that any criticism directed against British idealism would 
apply to idealism in general. I will be suggesting that unlike, 
say, the German idealists, there is no common doctrinal com- 
mitment or project uniting British idealists as a coherent philo- 
sophical tendency other than their shared opposition to tradi- 
tional British empiricism. 

This opposition was a main factor in the rise of analytic phi- 
losophy and the related demise of British idealism. The early 
analytic philosophers like Russell and Moore (and later Witt- 
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genstein), who were committed to reasserting new forms of 
British empiricism, understandably turned sharply against a 
movement whose main, perhaps only, distinguishing character- 
istic lay in its opposition to the traditional form of empiricism. 
It is, then, ironic that, having vanquished British Hegelianism, 
analytic philosophy later turned against empiricism, thus pro- 
longing and perfecting the central critical thrust of the very 
movement it had in the meantime defeated. 

British idealism, which is more often decried than studied, 
and which dominated the philosophical debate in England 
at the turn of the twentieth century, is no longer well known. 
In general, it encompasses a wide-ranging group of thinkers 
whose interrelation is not always clear. Not all British ideal- 
ists, even those like McTaggart, who studied Hegel’s writings 
closely, were Hegelian in more than the most attenuated way. 
British idealism, which was unorthodox, does not follow any 
standard idealist model. Its theories represent an effort to adapt 
certain idealist insights in ways congenial to the indigenous Brit- 
ish discussion, much as selected analytic figures are now trying 
to adapt Hegel to preexisting analytic concerns, rather than to 
import Hegel or even idealism in any wholesale, simplistic fash- 
ion. Indeed, one of the more interesting aspects of the current 
effort to bring Hegel back into the analytic debate is the lack of 
attention to idealism, as if Hegel were not somehow an idealist 
or as if it were somehow possible to detach his idealism (as some 
analytic observers try to do for Kant) from his overall position. 

All history, including the history of philosophy, is written by 
the victors. English-language analytic philosophy was the clear 
victor in the struggle against British idealism, which it resound- 
ingly defeated. The philosophical discussion in English looks 
very different at the beginning of the twenty-first century than 
it looked about a hundred years ago when analytic philosophy 
was emerging in a struggle to the conceptual death for the soul 
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of philosophy in England through mortal combat with Brit- 
ish idealism. The subsequent victory of analytic philosophy suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing British idealism, which now appears like 
a mere foreign body in the midst of the great British philosophi- 
cal tradition to which it never really belonged, and upon which 
it thrust itself much as Heidegger later grafted himself onto 
French philosophy. 

In fact, British idealism was not a mere import that remained 
forever unassimilated in a new land. It was rather the result of 
a thorough adaptation of a related series of insights, often bor- 
rowed from abroad, which, as a result of their domestication had 
roughly since British idealism’s emergence in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century become entirely British. There is much 
truth in the view that the way that idealism entered British 
philosophy was wholly continuous with the English-language 
philosophical tradition.” G. R. G. Mure, who sees even Hegel, 
suitably interpreted, as continuous with the English philosophi- 


cal tradition,” 


is followed by Jean Pucelle, who picks out as 
specifically English Bradley’s criticism of relationism, his phe- 
nomenalism, and his view of the emergence of the self. 

British idealism took shape in a complex interaction among 
philosophers concerned simultaneously with idealism, especially 
with Kant and Hegel but also with Schelling, as well as with 
working out their own positions. This movement was charac- 
terized by sharp oppositions among its leading representatives. 
In their reactions against British idealism, analytic philosophers, 
who were often insensitive even to the most basic differences 
among its leading representatives, tended to apply criticism ar- 
guably appropriate for one or other British idealist to them all, 
even to idealism in general. 

Later generations of analytic philosophers, who rejected Brit- 
ish idealism and continue to reject idealism as such, are often 


relatively uninformed about it, and certainly less informed than 
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Russell and Moore. The founders of analytic philosophy in En- 
gland were contemporaries of such figures as Bradley, Bosan- 
quet, and McTaggart, important thinkers at the time who are 
now rarely read. Standard works on the history of analytic phi- 
losophy usually devote a few desultory pages to British idealism, 
described as a strange, mysterious doctrine, which they profess 
not to understand, which can barely be stated, and which no 
one endowed with a shred of common sense should deign to be- 
lieve.’° 

Russell’s presentation of German idealism in 4 History of 
Western Philosophy, to the best of my knowledge the most ex- 
tensive such discussion by a leading analytic philosopher, is re- 
ductive in the extreme. He simply jumps from Kant to Hegel, 
without any effort to discuss either Fichte or Schelling. He is 
even less charitable with respect to British idealism, which re- 
ceives no direct treatment at all. Oddly enough he never even 
mentions McTaggart, a leading British idealist with whom he 
studied and who for a time influenced his own early work. 

Analytic accounts of the relation of Anglo-American analytic 
philosophy to British idealism differ in such qualified observers 
as Ayer,” Dummett,” D. F. Pears,’ John Passmore,” Alberto 
Coffa,” Michael Friedman,” Peter Hylton,” and others. Ayer 
stresses the differences between Russell and Moore but touches 
very lightly on the British idealist context in which their views 
took shape. Dummett has almost nothing to say about British 
idealism, which is not part of his narrative account of the ori- 
gins of analytic philosophy in Frege. Passmore is concerned with 
the entire canvas. Coffa and Friedman, who are especially inter- 
ested in the Vienna Circle thinkers, in Friedman’s case above all 
in Carnap, do not address the role of the British idealists in their 
discussions. 

Hylton is mainly concerned with Russell, whom he considers 
to have been briefly infected early on with the idealist virus from 
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which he quickly recovered. Hylton mainly considers British 
idealism through the positions of T. H. Green and Bradley. Like 
Ayer, he depicts Russell as initially a Kantian who later rejected 
Kant following Hegel’s critique. Hylton’s later account of this 
relation turns on Kant’s so-called Copernican revolution in phi- 
losophy, which, as he describes it, is none too clear.” 

British idealism is only the third form of idealism in Britain, 
the others being Cambridge Platonism and Berkeley’s position, 
which is uniformly regarded as idealist. All three British forms 
of idealism are linked to the religious reaction to the rise of mod- 
ern science, which appeared to threaten the established forms of 
Christian religion. In the seventeenth century, Cambridge Pla- 
tonists like Ralph Cudworth and Henry More reacted against 
the mechanism of the Hobbesian philosophy and turned to Pla- 
tonism in order to defend Christianity by reconciling reason and 
faith.” Berkeley responded to Locke, whose effort to work out 
the implications of seventeenth-century science in a materialist 
theory he regarded as profoundly threatening to common sense, 
and also as leading, through reliance on universal causal deter- 
minism, to atheism. 

The British turn to Hegelianism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century as Hegel’s fortunes were declining in Ger- 
many was closely linked in some, but not all, of its main repre- 
sentatives to religion, as well as to the revival of metaphysics in 
reaction against traditional English empiricism. British idealism 
developed on the heels of J. H. Stirling’s famous book, The Secret 
of Hegel (186s).°° Stirling, who was an intellectual champion of 
Christianity, features a right-wing, or religious, interpretation 
of Hegel. He regards the central aim of both Kant and Hegel 
as to restore faith of all kinds: in God, in the immortality of the 
soul, in freedom of the will, and in Christianity as the revealed 
religion. 


There is enormous diversity among the British idealists, who 
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were never “orthodox” Hegelians. They were idealists first and 
Hegelians, if they were Hegelians in any recognizable sense at 
all, only afterward. It is very difficult to generalize about the 
British idealists. According to Pucelle, one of the best observers, 
the British idealists are united by three themes: the (free) self, 
synthesis of the subject and the object, and a view of organic 
totality.“ But Pucelle undercuts his own claim in describing 
Coleridge’s position, which he includes in British idealism, in 
terms of the twin themes of the self and God.’ 

Another approach to finding a theme common to the Brit- 
ish idealists is to relate their views to empiricism. Empiricism of 
all stripes eliminates religion from experience by reducing ob- 
jects to impressions or sensations through which they can then 
be reconstructed through various ways of associating ideas. The 
idealist metaphysics, as it developed in British idealism, tended 
to conceive everything as a manifestation of spirit. The abso- 
lute, which looms very large in Bradley and Bosanquet, plays 
no role at all for McTaggart. Even attitudes to religion divide 
them since, although Bradley understood God as the absolute, 
McTaggart was an atheist. In fact, a number of those often 
classed as British Hegelians, for instance Green, who was mainly 
influenced by Hegel early in his development, were less inter- 
ested in fidelity to Hegel than in using his theories as a starting 
point to develop their own views. Bradley, often thought of as 
the most Hegelian of the British idealists, specifically says he 
does not regard himself as a Hegelian, since he never mastered 
Hegel’s position and could not accept its central idea. Although 
Bradley denies that a British Hegelian school even exists," the 
belief that it did exist, and that it lived on among British ideal- 
ists, led to a situation in which their positions, which often bore 
little resemblance to Hegel’s, served as a lightning rod for criti- 
cism of Hegelianism of all kinds. 

Observers often mistakenly conflate British idealism and 
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British Hegelianism.® But not all British idealists were Hegeli- 
ans, and some of them were very far from Hegel. Coleridge was 
a disciple of Kant and then of Schelling, and was concerned 
with the fidelity of the post-Kantians to Kant.* Green, a critic 
of Hume, was always closer to Kant than to Hegel.” A. Seth 
(Pringle-Pattison), J. Seth, and H. Sturt are among the many 
British idealists who broke with Hegel. 

In general, the British idealists were dependent on Kant as 
well as on Hegel and other sources. Hegel’s influence was 
strongly felt at least through Bradley and Bosanquet before the 
later transformation of British idealism into personalist ideal- 
ism. According to Pucelle, Bosanquet was incontestably the 
most Hegelian of British philosophers. Caird, who wrote an 
important book on Kant,” was closer to Hegel than Green. 
Bradley denies that Green was Hegelian. Green thought that 
Caird was too Hegelian, and took the world as a universal mind 
in returning to Kant. 

Green, who depicts his “Introduction to Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature” as a study of the relation of Kant to Hume, 
and considers Hume as rendering philosophy impossible, sup- 
poses that Kant knew Hume’s Treatise in the original English.” 
He offers a sustained polemic against empiricism culminating 
in Hume in favor of a conception of experience featuring rela- 
tions. According to Green, empiricism depends on an ambigu- 
ous conception of ideas or impressions understood as mere sen- 
sations and as knowledge — “an assumption and two fallacies.” ”* 
Like Kant and Hegel before him, and the later Wittgenstein and 
Sellars after him, Green simply denies the possibility of direct 
empirical knowledge. Many of Green’s younger contemporaries 
thought that he had forever “destroyed” empiricism. In fact, 
Green, who regards Kant as answering Hume, remains closer to 
Kant than to Hegel, though critical of both. In his Prolegomena 
to Ethics,” whose Kantian title indicates his philosophical alle- 
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giance, he explicitly calls for a return to an analysis of the condi- 
tions of knowledge along Kantian lines. Such an analysis would 
be limited to the phenomenal world of appearance, based on the 
synthetic activity of transcendental unity of apperception. But 
he also criticizes Kant along Hegelian lines, rejecting the idea of 
the thing in itself and invoking against Kant a conception of an 
eternal subject, or spiritual principle, also called soul or mind, 
which he attributes to Hegel. Green’s position is religious in a 
way that has little in common with Hegel. “The spirit descends, 
that it may rise again, it penetrates more and more widely into 
matter, that it may make the world completely its own.” ” Like 
some other British idealists, for instance Bradley, Green hypos- 
tatizes Hegel’s conception of spirit as an absolute in a way Hegel 
never does. In this way he attributes to Hegel a position con- 
siderably closer to extreme right-wing forms of Hegelianism, in- 
cluding Stirling’s religious reinterpretation of Hegel, than any- 
thing Hegel himself ever proposes: “That there is one spiritual 
self-conscious being, of which all that is real is the activity or 
expression, that we are related to this spiritual being, not merely 
as parts of the world which is its expression, but as partakers in 
some inchoate measure of self-consciousness through which it 
at once constitutes and distinguishes itself from the world; that 
this participation is the source of morality and religion, this we 
take to be the vital truth which Hegel had to teach.”™ 

Green was influential in the British idealist discussion. Brad- 
ley’s Essays in Philosophical Criticism (1883), which first made 
clear the scope and range of the idealist movement, is dedi- 
cated to Green.” Bradley was and remains a difficult, contro- 
versial figure, whom his contemporaries interpreted variously 
as a monistic idealist, a skeptic, a mystic, and an empiricist.” 
According to Hylton, Green was the most standard represen- 
tative figure of the first generation of British idealists, but 
Bradley was the most important, although quite eccentric. Ac- 
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cording to Hiralal Haldar, Bradley, like Hegel, was less often 
understood than refuted.” Bradley’s contemporaries were simi- 
larly divided about his importance. For Edward Caird, Appear- 
ance and Reality, Bradley’s most important work, reflects the 
“suicide of knowledge.””* But J. H. Muirhead thought that 
nothing like this work had been attempted in English philoso- 
phy since Hume.” 

Bradley was interested in metaphysics, which he understood 
in a traditional way as “the study of first principles or ultimate 
truths.” °° Like Green, he holds that order is imposed by mind, 
or at least some mind. Bradley also accepts Green’s view that 
knowledge depends on relations, but interprets it very differ- 
ently in denying that the real, or ultimate reality, consists in re- 
lations. His conviction that immediate experience is relational 
was criticized by Russell, who otherwise insisted on his admi- 
ration of Bradley.” In disagreement with Green, who, in criti- 
cizing Hume, denies givennness, Bradley insists on an immedi- 
ate given, which, as an appearance, is always relative to what is 
not given, and which lies beyond any finite existence, perhaps 
beyond existence itself. He seems to be thinking of an unreal- 
izable ideal of knowledge in which everything would be in re- 


103 


lation. In rejecting the danger of a false absolutism limited to 


mere aspects of the whole, he invokes a conception of the abso- 
lute characterized by “an all pervading relativism.” 14 

Bradley goes on to argue that ultimate reality, which is tran- 
scendent to appearances, which in turn relate to it, is nonrela- 
tional. He further claims that since only reality is real, and re- 
lations govern appearances, relations are not themselves real.‘ 
This line of thought yields a monistic, all-embracing, unified 
conception of reality in which everything else has its place within 
the absolute, but the absolute itself, since it is independent, de- 
pends on nothing. Bradley seems to indicate that the absolute 


cannot be known through reason— indeed it lies beyond reason 
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—but it can be given in immediate, nonrational experience.” 
According to Bradley, reality lies beyond thought, in what can 
be immediately experienced but since it is not mere appearance, 
and is inaccessible to the intellect, it cannot be known.’” 

Criticism of Bradley does not necessarily reflect on Hegel. 
Although Bradley admires Hegel, his relation to the latter is 
very distant. His main work ends with a claim that he mis- 
takenly takes to be Hegel’s basic insight: “Outside of spirit, 
there is not, and there cannot be, any reality, and the more that 
anything is spiritual, so much the more it is veritably real.” *%° 
Hegel, of course, makes no claims at all about what lies out- 
side spirit, or more precisely conscious experience. What for 
Bradley is a central Hegelian thesis is for Hegel simply a non- 
issue, a theme he does not address. Kant, who is a dualist, in 
refuting what he understands as bad idealism, claims that ex- 
perience and knowledge depend on mind-independent but un- 
cognizable reality. Bradley’s anti-Kantian claim later plays an 
important role in provoking the analytic rejection of idealism 
from Moore onward. But it has nothing directly to do with 
Hegel, who, like Kant, never denies, in fact consistently insists 
upon, the existence of the external world. 

The religious inspiration that runs through British idealism 
from Stirling through Green, Bradley, and others is temporarily 
interrupted in McTaggart, who is opposed to any variety of 
Christianity. McTaggart, who taught at Cambridge when Rus- 
sell and Moore were undergraduates, for a time apparently influ- 
enced them both. He was interested in Hegel, and wrote ex- 
tensively on Hegelian dialectic, cosmology, and logic. Although 
inspired by Hegel, his own position, like Green’s, like Bradley’s, 
is very far from anything Hegel ever contemplated. 

McTaggart’s main work, The Nature of Existence (1921, 
1927),'" is written in a distinctly non-Hegelian, quasi-Cartesian 
style, based on allegedly indubitable first principles from which a 
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metaphysics is simply deduced in rigorous, a priori fashion. Mc- 
Taggart argues on a priori grounds that if anything exists, then 
the universe exists. In an article earlier published in Mind in 
1908, he also attacks the reality of time.” Here he draws a fa- 
mous distinction between two views of time: the 4 series, com- 
posed of past, present, and future; and the B series, composed 
of earlier and later. According to McTaggart, the A series is not 
real. This line of argument led him to assert the unreality of time 
and the immortality of the soul. His argument against matter 
but in favor of the view that all substance is spiritual makes him 
sound like the popular caricature of Berkeley. It is no doubt one 
source of the analytic tendency to conflate the different idealists. 
If there are only spirits or selves, then the universe or absolute is 
nothing more than the complete collection of selves. 

In Bosanquet, the impulse guiding the development of Brit- 
ish idealism derives more directly from Hegel. Bosanquet was 
influenced by Green, with whom he studied; by Bradley, whom 
he also influenced; and by Hegel, whom he translated. He sup- 
ported the so-called new realism, which stressed that cognitive 
objects are independent of the knower. Yet he came to dislike 
the word “idealism,” which he viewed as suggesting that nature 
is merely a product of mind. His interest in Bradley was critical. 
In his first important essay, “Logic as the Science of Knowl- 
edge,” he criticizes Bradley’s departures from Green."¥ In turn, 
his position was criticized by other British idealists. In his review 
of Bosanquet’s The Principle of Individuality and Value in Mind 
in 1912, McTaggart claims that chapter 7 on mind and matter 
could have been written by a materialist."* Yet this criticism, 
which implies that Bosanquet’s position is less closely related to 
idealism than to its opposite, is less telling than it might seem, 
since in Knowledge and Reality" Bosanquet maintains that the 
difference between idealism and materialism is merely verbal. 

The analytic view of the British idealists imposes unity on 
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a complex debate through a reductive account of very different 
positions implying a doctrinal coherence that they do not in fact 
possess, but which, through attribution, makes it easier to refute 
them. The variety of idealist positions, which are often sharply 
opposed, suggests that arguments that count against one or more 
of them do not necessarily count against them all. In fact, the 
one thing that the British idealists have in common is that they 
are all in different degrees original thinkers who were not con- 
tent simply to take over nor to expound Hegel’s theories. 

In their sheer diversity, the various positions in British ideal- 
ism are far not only from each other but also from anything that 
is even remotely Hegelian. The British tendency to hypostatize 
the absolute is more closely related to Schelling’s theories than 
to those of the other main German idealists. As concerns Hegel, 
it is fair to say that, with exceptions, the British idealists were in 
general not well informed. One reason for this was the relative 
unavailability of reliable translations of Hegel when the British 
idealists were in their heyday. Wallace’s very free rendering of 
the Encyclopedia Logic into English, which came out in 1874, is 
one of the weakest translations of the great philosophical classics 
and wholly inadequate as an instrument for interpreting Hegel. 
Bailey’s translation of the Phenomenology only appeared in 1910, 
too late to influence either the British idealist movement, whose 
influence had already peaked, or the growing analytic reaction 
against it. 

The result of this rapid, selective discussion of some lead- 
ing forms of British idealism is threefold. First, it shows that 
the views of British idealists differed widely and that, other 
than their opposition to traditional British empiricism, their 
self-proclaimed interest in idealism, and their formulation in 
the British conceptual space, they had little else in common. 
Second, it shows that their positions—like those of analytic 


thinkers now interested in Hegel, who interpret him against 
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the analytic philosophical context—were never merely restate- 
ments of Hegel in an English idiom, but in all cases theories with 
varying relations to him. None of the British idealists merely 
presents anything like an “orthodox” version of Hegel’s ideas; 
none of them is more than moderately close to anything that 
Hegel would presumably have cared to defend; and although 
they were influenced by Hegel, Kant, and other German ideal- 
ists—Schelling’s impact on Coleridge is well known — their re- 
sultant theories are not necessarily idealist at all. 


RussELL AND Moore as BRITISH HEGELIANS 


One aim in discussing Russell’s and Moore’s relation to Brit- 
ish idealism, particularly British Hegelianism, is to correct sim- 
plistic readings of the origins of analytic philosophy that treat 
the founders of the analytic movement in England, particularly 
Russell, as seamlessly related to Humean empiricism. Another 
is to oppose the reductive analysis of analytic philosophy as origi- 
nating solely or at least mainly in the thought of Frege, which 
rests on an influential, but controversial reading of the latter. 
Still another aim is to counter the widespread conviction that 
either Russell or Moore, neither of whom knew enough about 
idealism to characterize it fairly, was ever “idealist” in more than 
a very superficial sense. 

Russell gives conflicting accounts of his relation to idealism, 
especially to Hegel. In My Philosophical Development, he sug- 
gests that he was briefly a full-fledged Hegelian.”* But his writ- 
ings do not show more than a superficial acquaintance with 
Hegel’s position and in his autobiography, he tempers this sug- 
gestion.” Qualified observers differ on the nature of Russell’s 
supposed early idealism. According to Hylton, who takes an 
unusually wide view of the meaning of Hegelianism, Russell’s 


claim to be a Hegelian means he was at one time committed to 
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McTaggart’s view of dialectic, mainly as contained in the latter’s 
Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic (1896). Russell’s understanding 
of McTaggart shaped his first book, An Essay on the Foundations 
of Geometry, a revised version of his dissertation.’”° Yet it is not 
clear that McTaggart was himself a Hegelian in any meaningful 
sense. Other observers discount the idea of attributing Hegeli- 
anism to Russell. According to Ayer, in Foundations of Geometry 
Russell takes a Kantian line.” No one seems to think that Rus- 
sell’s alleged Hegelianism means he was, or thought of himself 
as being, a disciple of Hegel. 

In his study of geometry, Russell works out the implications 
of the Kantian antinomies. Is Russell here an idealist, a Kantian, 
or even a Hegelian, as is sometimes claimed? In the preface, he 
records his intellectual debt to Bradley, Bosanquet, and Chris- 
toph Sigwart, a contemporary German thinker, as well as to 
James. This acknowledgment makes him neither an idealist nor 
a pragmatist. In the conclusion, he indicates his criticism of, but 
partial agreement with, Kant. Projective geometry, he claims, is 
necessarily true of any form of externality.” This claim suggests 
that his position here represents an effort, after the discovery of 
non-Euclidean geometry, to defend a revised version of Kant’s 
claim that geometry is a priori against those who, even before the 
formulation of the general theory of relativity, already regarded 
geometry as empirical. Perhaps. But this is not a Hegelian view, 
since Hegel, unlike Kant, consistently rejects a priori reason- 
ing of any kind. Russell’s defense here of a form of geometri- 
cal apriorism is also not specifically Kantian, for he opposes the 
Kantian conception of Euclidean geometry as the only one pos- 
sible, retaining only the idea that a non-Euclidean, projective 
geometry is necessarily true of real external space. 

Does this commitment mean that Russell is or ever was an 
idealist? This is unclear, since it is unclear that a commitment 


to apriorism of any kind is necessary for, or equivalent to, ideal- 
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ism. Some idealists, such as Kant, favor apriorism, while others, 
such as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, oppose it, and still others, 
such as Plato, seem neutral to the familiar Kantian distinction 
between the a priori and the a posteriori. 

The young Russell, who was clearly influenced by his sur- 
roundings, is not at this point obviously committed to other 
typically Kantian doctrines. Idealism was everywhere in Brit- 
ish philosophy in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Early 
on both Russell and Moore considered themselves as loosely 
Hegelian. This might mean that one or both of them for a time 
accepted one or another allegedly Hegelian claim. Yet it might 
also mean no more than that either of them believed himself to 
be Hegelian, mainly because he knew little, in fact very little, 
about Hegel. Russell, who supposedly turned to Hegel under the 
influence of McTaggart,’ reports that during his undergradu- 
ate years he at one point considered the ontological argument 
to be sound and regarded himself as a Hegelian for two or three 
years.” Left unclear is the relation between the ontological ar- 
gument, which is not specifically Hegelian, and which is not a 
major Hegelian theme, and Hegel. 

Russell’s view that he was at one time Hegelian conceivably 
relates to his early interest in McTaggart. Russell seems to have 
convinced his undergraduate colleague Moore to attend McTag- 
gart’s Hegel lectures, which Moore viewed rather skeptically.”° 
Russell notes that about the same time, but for a shorter pe- 
riod, Moore was also a Hegelian under McTaggart’s influence.’”° 
Later on, following Moore, Russell began to oppose Hegel. The 
version he rejected was mainly McTaggart’s emphasis on the 
interconnectedness of everything in the world as described in 
Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic,’ a work that influenced Russell 
as an undergraduate. Yet whether McTaggart’s position in that 
book or in general can fairly be labeled as Hegelian is question- 
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able. Hence it is not clear that Russell, in rejecting McTaggart’s 
theories, was really rejecting anything that Hegel espoused or 
might have espoused. 

In fact, the conceptual die was already cast for the analytic at- 
titude toward Hegel before the founders of the movement were 
able to acquire a sound grasp of his position. The future antago- 
nism between their English version of analytic philosophy and 
idealism derives from their early enthusiasm for, and then their 
later rejection of, British idealist theories in general, the gen- 
eral British idealist criticism of empiricism, as well as specific 
features of particular British idealist theories. Certainly McTag- 
gart’s synthetic conception of philosophy was diametrically op- 
posed to the view of logical analysis that Russell, under Moore’s 
influence, adopted after distancing himself from British Hegeli- 
anism beginning in 1898. According to Ray Monk, the break 
with Hegelianism, and the turn from a synthetic to an analytic 
approach toward philosophy, was precipitated by Moore’s paper, 
“The Nature of Judgment” (1899). In the paper, Moore main- 
tains that propositions can be analyzed into constituent con- 
cepts, in opposition to Hegel’s supposed view that they defy 
analysis.” Monk points out that for Russell and Moore, analysis 
was ontological, relating to the way the world is, and not merely 
limited to language about the world. This suggests that the bud- 
ding analytical thinkers Moore and Russell were committed to 
metaphysical realism, a hallmark of analytic philosophy since its 
beginnings, which rejected the idealist critique of metaphysi- 
cal realism in Kant, Hegel, and other idealists. Moore, who was 
later critical of McTaggart, was even more opposed to Bradley, 
the most original and certainly the most influential of the British 
Hegelians. As late as 1924, decades after the publication of Ap- 
pearance and Reality in 1893, Bradley was still regarded by com- 
petent observers as the most significant British philosopher.’”” 
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RUSSELL, BRITISH IDEALISM, AND HEGEL 


The question of what the analytic philosophers revolting against 
idealism thought it was depends on the analytic philosopher in 
question. Frege, as already noted, was mainly concerned with 
Husserl’s alleged psychologism. He believed that even after 
Husserl’s elaborate critiques of psychologism, Husserlian phe- 
nomenology failed to escape this problem. Moore and Russell 
were in revolt against British idealism, especially Bradley. It is 
significant that Husserl is never named in 4 History of Western 
Philosophy, where, late in his long professional career, Russell 
settles accounts with everyone still of importance to him in the 
philosophical tradition. 

After his early brush with British idealism, Russell became a 
staunch adversary of idealism in general and of all forms of Ger- 
man language philosophy with the exception of that of Gottlob 
Frege. Unlike Moore, who made it a central point to refute ideal- 
ism, this was never Russell’s aim. Like Moore, Russell, who was 
not given to fine distinctions between positions, tends to run dif- 
ferent forms of idealism together into a single lowest common 
denominator view to which all idealists allegedly subscribe and 
which he rejects in any conceivable form. 

An instance is Russell’s now largely forgotten controversy 
with Bradley about internal and external relations. Russell seems 
to equate his objections to Bradley’s theory of relations with 
rejecting all monistic theories of reality, such as Hegel’s, and, 
further afield, with rejecting dialectical thinking in any form.” 
This inference has attracted critical attention. According to 
Rolf-Peter Horstmann, since Bradley’s theories differ basically 
from Hegel’s, Russell’s critique of Bradley apparently leaves 
Hegel unaffected." 

Russell shares Moore’s conviction that, like Berkeley, the fa- 
miliar British idealist whipping boy, Hegel and his successors 
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hold that “only minds and mental events can exist.” ° But this 
position, if it is Berkeley’s, is clearly not Hegel’s. Although Rus- 
sell and Moore were co-founders of analytic philosophy in En- 
gland, Moore’s opinion of Hegel, which was largely shared by 
Russell, was far more influential. Moore’s reactions to idealism 
were concentrated in a few well-known papers. Russell’s were 
spread throughout his enormous corpus. 

In discussing Russell, it is useful to distinguish his under- 
standing of idealism, which is unclear; his treatment of German 
idealism, which is arbitrary; and his often implausible readings 
of positions of idealists whose work he did not know well, such 
as Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel. Russell had a low opinion of many 
of his predecessors. Yet unlike many other analytic philosophers, 
who simply neglect the history of philosophy in favor of system- 
atic discussion, at different places in his corpus he devotes con- 
siderable attention to the philosophical tradition. Indeed, he dis- 
cusses it at great length in A History of Western Philosophy (1945). 

In general, Russell’s account of the history of philosophy is 
highly partisan and often simply very odd. His remarks on Leib- 
niz, whom he knew well, and to whom he devoted an important 
early study, are a model. But here he mentions Frege and Moore 
only once each and entirely omits Wittgenstein, and his remarks 
on Henri Bergson and James, two philosophers he distrusts, are 
intended to show them up as unworthy of their reputations. 

The treatment of idealism in the History of Western Philoso- 
phy is very sparse, and the account of specimen idealists is only 
slightly fuller. The British idealists, among whom Russell grew 
up as a philosopher, are, surprisingly, almost wholly absent. His 
discussion of German idealism is scarcely better. He says almost 
nothing about Fichte, who does not receive separate treatment, 
and even less about Schelling. One could not infer from read- 
ing Russell’s account that the German idealist movement was 
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philosophically significant. In the discussion of Kant, there is a 
short passage on German idealism, which Russell describes, in 
a way worthy of such a careless observer as Engels, as stressing 
mind over matter, so that “only mind exists.” ° One may doubt 
that any serious student of Kant, or indeed any kind of idealist, 
would accept this doctrine. 

Unlike Moore, Russell was very interested in philosophy of 
science. In a discussion of Berkeley, to whom he devotes more 
space than to other idealists, Russell offers three views of ideal- 
ism, all of which are supposedly opposed to common sense and 
traditional physics: as solipsism in denying the validity of infer- 
ence from present percepts to other events; as mitigated solip- 
sism in allowing inference to what he oddly describes as “other 
events in my biography”; and as forbidding inference to what 
is not experienced. The first two alleged forms of idealism 
seem based on Kant’s view of Descartes as an idealist. The third 
picks out a claim that idealism shares with rigorous empiricism. 
Following Berkeley, Russell sharpens his objection to opposing 
mind to matter. “Every one knows,” he writes, “that ‘mind’ is 
what an idealist thinks there is nothing else but, and ‘matter’ is 
what a materialist thinks the same about.” * Happily for Rus- 
sell, he cites no examples for an indictment that fits no known 
idealist position. This generalization, which appears in Russell’s 
account of Berkeley, conflicts with the Irish philosopher’s view 
that there are finite spirits or finite minds and ideas, and infinite 
mind or God. Russell is no nearer the truth in suggesting that 
Berkeley believes, as allegedly do Hegel and his followers, that 
“only mind and mental events can exist.” °° Russell, who thinks 
this view is a complete mistake, is evidently unaware that Hegel 
did not hold it. 

In opposing mind to matter in much the same way as Marx- 
ism, Russell takes the line, close to that of scientism as it later 
developed in Carnap, Sellars, and others, that matter is what- 
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ever science says it is. According to Russell, science tells us what 
the real is, for which idealism merely substitutes clever argu- 
ments. Unlike Moore, who, like Berkeley, Thomas Reid, and 
many others, is concerned to reestablish the views dictated by 
common sense, Russell distrusts common sense. Throughout his 
career, Russell is concerned to show that common sense, which 
is not a reliable epistemological source, should lead us toward 
science as the arbiter of knowledge. This attitude, which gov- 
erns his treatment of Kant throughout his many writings, points 
to the ordinary realist conviction that we discover the real above 
all through science, but denies Kant’s conviction, central to the 
critical philosophy, that we “construct” what we experience and 
know. 

Russell’s grasp of Kant, which never developed much be- 
yond that evinced in the very early Foundations of Geometry, 
always remained precarious. He is consistently oblivious to basic 
distinctions, arbitrary in his judgments, never willing to enter 
very far into positions. Russell consistently objects to the so- 
called subjectivism, as he calls it, of the critical philosophy. In 
the Foundations of Geometry, in insisting that he will defend a 
view of the a priori as logical, hence as not psychological, he 
seems to be following Frege’s view that Kant was unsuccessful 
in avoiding a fall into psychologism, or a subjective approach 
to knowledge.’*” Russell, who later repeats this criticism in his 
study of Leibniz,** follows Bradley and Bosanquet in denying 
the Kantian distinction between synthetic and analytic judg- 
ments.’*’ His suspicion that Kant’s critical philosophy is a form 
of subjectivism extends to the latter’s Copernican revolution 
in philosophy, which he oddly describes as the contention that 
“propositions may acquire truth by being believed.” *° This de- 
scription, which suggests that for Kant truth is merely a sub- 
jective affair, misrepresents Kant’s epistemological constructiv- 


ism." In the Foundations of Geometry, Russell objects to Kant’s 
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view that space is unreal,’ and in The Principles of Mathematics, 
he rejects Kant’s view that space is merely subjective.” 

The later treatment of Kant in A History of Philosophy does not 
substantially modify Russell’s consistent complaint that, in link- 
ing the a priori and the subjective, Kant simply abandons objec- 
tive cognition. Kant carefully says that the thing in itself can be 
thought but not known, more precisely thought of as the cause 
of which appearances can be thought of as the effect.4* Rus- 
sell, who overlooks this crucial distinction, mistakenly assigns 
a causal role to the thing in itself as the unknowable cause of 
sensations," or as the cause of percepts (he conflates sensation 
and perception, which Kant separates),‘“° or again as the cause 
of events.’ In foreshadowing later analytic scientism, Russell 
unfavorably contrasts Kant’s views of space and time with views 
taken for granted in physics at the time he was writing, views 
which he does not even attempt to justify. 

It is clear that Russell never read Kant carefully. It is not clear, 
although he at one time considered himself to be a Hegelian, 
that he ever read Hegel carefully or perhaps even at all. His 
image of Hegel as a holist in which the real is composed of a 
series of relations is unrelated to Hegel’s texts. It is mainly mod- 
eled on Green’s neo-Kantianism and Bradley’s absolute ideal- 
ism. Since Hegel rejects apriorism, Russell’s objection to his 
allegedly a priori analysis of the characteristics of objects in- 
correctly represents his views. The suggestion that Hegel, like 
Berkeley, claims that what is not experienced is nothing also 
finds no support in the texts. 

Russell’s view of Hegel, like his view of Kant, was arbitrary, 
even cranky, but it succeeded in attracting attention from other, 
even less-informed colleagues of similar bent. Russell’s general 
lack of knowledge of Hegel prevented him from seeing how 
close on occasion his own position was to the latter’s. One in- 


stance, mentioned above, is Russell’s objection to the alleged 
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subjectivism of the critical philosophy, a point Hegel also raises. 
Another instance is Russell’s conviction, at odds perhaps with 
his logical empiricism, that philosophy is integrally linked to so- 
cial and political life.“* 

Russell’s basic misunderstanding of Hegel is compounded in 
the History of Philosophy by his mode of presenting the latter’s 
position. Early on, he cautiously contents himself with present- 
ing and criticizing what he describes, without specific citation, 
as an interpretation that has at least the merit of making Hegel’s 
position important. Later, he less cautiously presents roughly 
the same overall reading as correct, although merely implicit in 
the texts.’ 

Russell’s views of Hegel, like his own position, change, often 
greatly, from book to book. His central complaint, which recurs 
in different versions throughout his many books, is that rigor- 
ous, scientific thought, which Russell favors, is incompatible 
with metaphysics, which Hegel allegedly favors. According to 
Russell, as a metaphysician Hegel clearly violates the standards 
of ordinary logic. Left unclarified is whether in fact Hegel favors 
metaphysics and what “metaphysics” means for him. Suffice it 
to say that Hegel clearly does not favor “metaphysics” under- 
stood either as a dogmatic claim about what is, or as an a priori 
form of epistemology, that is in either a noncritical or a critical 
sense of the word as usually understood. 

After an early brush with Hegel, Russell quickly withdrew 
from direct consideration of either Hegel or idealism. His atten- 
tion to Hegel in his early writings, which is occasional at best, 
appears mainly to be filtered through the views of other authors, 
but only rarely to be based on direct acquaintance with the text. 
In A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (1900) he re- 
marks in neutral fashion on the relation between Leibniz and 
Hegel concerning what the latter calls the bad infinity. About 


the same time, Russell made a few comments in Principles of 
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Mathematics (1900), mainly on Hegel’s view of contradiction, 
through references to the Encyclopedia Logic, using Wallace’s 
very weak translation, although he read, wrote, and spoke Ger- 
man fluently. From this point on, although he continued to refer 
to Hegel in his writings, he does not, so far as I know, refer to 
specific passages in Hegel’s texts. 

Russell’s apparent lack of acquaintance with the texts also 
leads one to suspect that his supposed early Hegelianism was 
never based on anything deeper than his general, superficial 
intuition about the direction his ideas were then taking. In The 
Problems of Philosophy a decade later (1911), he casts Hegel as a 
leading exponent of metaphysics, understood as a form of onto- 
logical holism. In attributing ontological holism to Hegel, Rus- 
sell seems not to notice that Hegel makes holistic claims about 
truth, hence about epistemology, but not about ontology. Rus- 
sell objects that we cannot prove that the universe as a whole 
forms a harmonious system, hence cannot demonstrate the un- 


reality of space and time.’ 


This criticism may be derived from 
Russell’s resistance to McTaggart’s form of idealism, a doctrine 
that he incorrectly also attributes to Hegel. Slightly later, in Our 
Knowledge of the External World (1914), he credits Hegel with 
a fallacious extension of logic, allegedly further developed by 
Bradley, according to which the necessary features of the world 
can be derived a priori.” Yet Hegel consistently opposes aprio- 
rism as a result of his critique of Kantian apriorism.’* Several 
years later, in Mysticism and Logic (1917), Russell erroneously de- 
picts Hegel as a metaphysician like Parmenides, who objects to 
the reality of the past and the future.** Yet Hegel, who explic- 
itly criticizes Parmenides in favor of Heraclitus, never denies the 
reality of time. 

Russell’s desultory discussion of Hegel comes to a head and 
to an end in A History of Philosophy, where, to the best of my 
knowledge, he provides the only substantive discussion of the 
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Hegelian position in his voluminous writings. Though Russell 
concedes Hegel’s influence, he begins by saying that he believes 
that almost all the latter’s views are false. He then again provides 
avery rapid “potted” overview of Hegelian logic before conclud- 
ing that it violates elementary logical principles. His criticism 
of Hegel’s view of historical events is more apt and quite inter- 
esting. He notes, correctly enough, that in Hegel’s day children 
were taught to admire Charlemagne and Barbarossa. He criti- 
cizes Hegel for perhaps overestimating the role of the state, a 
doctrine which he sees as inconsistent with Hegel’s metaphysics. 
He ends by claiming, although not demonstrating, that Hegel’s 


position arose from an elementary logical mistake. 


Moore on BRITISH IDEALISM 


Russell and Moore always held very different positions. Though 
both were later eclipsed by Wittgenstein, both were very influ- 
ential, but Russell proved to be more influential than Moore on 
the later evolution of analytic philosophy. Though strongly in- 
fluenced by Wittgenstein and hence different from the views of 
either Russell or Moore, analytic philosophy as it exists today 
is much closer to Russell than to Moore. Yet to an even greater 
extent than Russell, Moore was directly responsible for under- 
mining British Hegelianism (and Kantianism). 

Moore almost single-handedly succeeded in turning analytic 
thinkers against idealism, hence against Hegel, and the effects 
of this are only now, a century later, starting to be undone in 
the nascent analytic return to Hegel. Moore engineered the ana- 
lytic turn away from idealism in his famous but now little read 
article, “The Refutation of Idealism.” 6 This influential text 
was directed against idealism in all its forms, including British 
idealism, Hegel, and Kant. Here and elsewhere, Moore asserts 
that Kant denies any effort to question the existence of the ex- 
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ternal world, which is supposedly placed in doubt by what from 
Kant’s perspective appears as “bad” idealism. Moore generalizes 
this complaint in a direct attack on idealism of all kinds. His 
article represents an attempt, not to continue Kant, but rather 
to resolve a problem that, in his view, Kant had not resolved. 

Although as an undergraduate Moore was attracted to Kant, 
and his dissertation was closely concerned with Kant (and Brad- 
ley), the mature Moore was an anti-Kantian. Moore’s later anti- 
Kantianism began to develop very early. It is already apparent 
in his dissertation, “The Metaphysical Basis of Ethics” in 1898, 
where he denies that conditions of knowledge are transcenden- 
tal in favor of a choice between empirical and logical condi- 
tions.” He rejects the very idea that what we know is in some 
sense “constructed” by us in favor of the traditional metaphysi- 
cal realist idea that what I take as true is independent of my 
thinking it." 

As Descartes already knew before commonsensism was dis- 
covered by Reid, commonsense theories have no way to adju- 
dicate between different views of common sense. For this rea- 
son, Descartes feels called upon to introduce a method that will 
be reliable, as common sense is not, in discovering knowledge. 
Berkeley claims that materialism defies common sense while 
contending that his immaterialism accords with it. Moore, who 
opposes Berkeley, merely substitutes his own view of common 
sense for Berkeley’s. Moore in effect asks us to accept his view 
on dogmatic grounds, since he does not advance a criterion for 
choosing between the two views of common sense. His form of 
commonsensism presupposes knowledge by direct perception, 
roughly what Russell later calls knowledge by acquaintance. In 
making a qualified return to such earlier commonsense think- 
ers as Reid, Moore implicitly denies any need for epistemology, 
more precisely for the justification of claims to know. 

As a spokesman for common sense, Moore follows Thomas 
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Reid, the inventor of commonsensism. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in arguing against dualism from Plato to the present Reid 
claimed that we have direct, immediate knowledge of the exis- 
tence of things.’ As Moore would later do, Reid accuses Berke- 
ley and Hume of denying the existence of the external world. Yet 
for Reid as for Moore it is unclear that their steady opposition to 
Berkeley is backed up by adequate knowledge of his position.’ 

The interest in common sense remains widespread. Among 
contemporary thinkers, Donald Davidson takes a similar view, 
on the grounds that common sense outweighs any supporting 
philosophical argument that can be made. This is a view of self- 
evidence not very different from Roderick Chisholm’s position, 
and is arguably related to forms of traditional empiricism, which 
Wittgenstein thinks is unnecessary for logic." 

Moore’s criticism of Hegel, unlike Russell’s which was mainly 
centered on the latter’s putative rejection of standard logic, is 
keyed to the supposed Hegelian rejection of common sense. 
Moore’s knowledge of Hegel, like Russell’s, was mainly indirect 
and certainly very sketchy. Like Russell, he attributes doctrines 
to Hegel that cannot be found in the texts. In Principia Ethica 
(1903), he mentions authors who employ such “Hegelian terms” 
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as “organic whole,” “organic unity,” “organic relation, and 
what he calls a metaphysical Hegelian approach to ethics.’ In 
Some Main Problems of Philosophy (1928), which reproduces lec- 
tures given in 1910-1911, he represents Hegel, without referring 
to any specific text, as holding, in violation of the law of ex- 
cluded middle, that objects can simultaneously have contradic- 
tory properties, and this understanding of Hegel then forms the 
point of departure from which Moore embarks on a critique of 
the Hegelian doctrine of relations.“* In these and other writ- 
ings he seems to be opposed less directly to Hegel’ than to 
selected British idealists whom he understands as Hegelian dis- 


ciples, such as McTaggart and above all Bradley. 
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Early analytic philosophy, as already noted, tended to revive 
classical British empiricism in various forms. On the way to 
his later theory of knowledge by description, Russell initially 
held that meaning requires a correlation between the words in a 
sentence and something outside it.” Moore’s critique of ideal- 
ism is mainly directed against British idealism, against which 
he reaffirms a commonsense form of classical empiricism. He 
criticizes idealists, meaning Bradley and perhaps Hegel, for re- 
ducing reality to concepts. This complaint is superficially similar 
to Kant’s imprecise objection that Fichte deduced objects from 
concepts. Yet it does not count against Hegel’s conception of 
reality (which, incidentally, is close to Peirce’s), not as the mind- 
independent external world, but as what is given in conscious 
experience. Hegel follows Kant in limiting cognitive claims to 
experience, while denying any effort to provide a transcendental 
analysis of its conditions. Like Kant, Hegel declines metaphysi- 
cal realism in favor of empirical realism. Reality, which is not 
reduced nor reducible to concepts, is for us only insofar as it can 
be grasped through concepts. 

Moore was especially interested in the problem of the exis- 
tence of the external world, and in the refutation of idealism 
for allegedly denying it, over a long period of time stretching 
from his early “Refutation of Idealism” (1903) through “Is Exis- 
tence a Predicate?” (1936) and “Proof of an External World” 
(1939). The problem was always the same. He was convinced 
that idealists asserted very queer claims about the world, basi- 
cally unlike the rather ordinary, allegedly commonsense view he 
asserted against them. 

Moore’s attack on idealism, which was so influential in cre- 
ating the well-known, persistent analytic enmity against Hegel, 
is rarely read.’ It is astonishingly imprecise, and difficult to 
evaluate or even to state. It is unclear whether Moore intends to 


criticize all forms of idealism, modern idealism only, Berkeley, 
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British idealism in general, Bradley, or perhaps only the Plato- 
nist A. E. Taylor, all of whom he conflates under the general 
idealist heading. Yet the charge he raises continues to resound 
through the later discussion. Thus more than a half-century 
after Moore’s initial attack on idealism, Quine echoes his view 
when he writes: “We cannot significantly question the reality 
of the external world, or deny that there is evidence of external 
objects in the testimony of our senses. . . .”"? 

Significantly, the title of Moore’s “Refutation of Idealism” 
recalls, but suggests the inefficacy of, Kant’s own effort. Moore 
begins by claiming that for modern idealism the universe is spiri- 
tual.1”° This remarkable claim is doubly interesting. First, it in- 
dicates his basic awareness of a distinction between forms of 
idealism. Even if his target is often unclear, unlike many other 
analytic critics of idealism, Moore does not simply run all its 
forms together. Second, it simply ignores Hegel and other Ger- 
man idealists, none of whom holds this or an analogous view, in 
taking up English-language idealists like Berkeley and Bradley. 
Since the proposition Moore proposes to dispute is Berkeley’s 
view that esse est percipi, it seems that for Moore Berkeley rep- 
resents modern idealism in general. 

If Moore thinks there is a common idealist doctrine, then 
his view is indefensible, since there is no single “idealist” thesis 
common to Plato, Berkeley, the German idealists, and the Brit- 
ish idealists. A refutation of Berkeley would not, then, count 
against other idealists, including Hegel. Against Berkeley, 
Moore maintains that to be is to not be perceived. Following 
out this point, he further denies, against Bradley, that what is 
experienced is identical with the experience.’” On the contrary, 
sensation is always sensation of something,’ and hence, accord- 
ing to Moore, we are always already outside spirit.’ 

Moore holds that idealists in general and Berkeley in particu- 
lar deny the existence of the external world. This is incorrect 
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about idealism in general and manifestly incorrect as concerns 
Berkeley. In defending received opinions, Berkeley consistently 
claims that his aim is to protect us from philosophy that leads us 
astray.” Not only does he not argue for the nonexistence of the 
external world; he specifically argues against any denial of any- 
thing. On this topic, he is very clear. “I do not argue against the 
existence of any one thing that we can apprehend, either by sense 
or reflexion. That the things I see with mine eyes and touch with 
my hands do exist, really exist, I make not the least question.” 1$ 
He only admits to denying the philosophical view of the non- 
existence of such things, for instance, when he affirms the real 
existence of what is perceived by either sense or reflection, while 
denying the existence of corporeal substance. His clear intent is, 
as he plainly says, not to undermine any claims to what he calls 
“the existence or reality of things... .”"”” 

Moore’s proposed refutation is inadequate in respect to ideal- 
ism in general, however understood, and in respect to Kant and 
Hegel in particular. Moore cannot refute idealism in general, 
which does not exist; there are only idealists, who hold differ- 
ent, often incompatible views. It remains unclear what Moore 
thinks idealism is. According to Ayer, Moore makes two cor- 
rect claims: an idealist is committed to the idea of a spiritual 
substance; and nothing exists without being given in experi- 
ence.'”® Yet these twin themes are not common to all forms of 
idealism, even to Plato, Berkeley, Bradley, and British idealism 
in general, and much less to Kant, Hegel, and German ideal- 
ism. Since Moore does not show that Berkeley and the British 
idealists share the same or relevantly similar views, even if his 
arguments were valid against, say, Berkeley or one or more Brit- 
ish idealists, it would not follow that they count against Plato, 
against individual German idealists such as Kant, Schelling, or 
Hegel, or against German idealism in general. 


Moore’s problematic view of idealism resembles an early usage 
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of the term by Christian Wolff. According to the latter, who is 
thinking of Berkeley, idealists acknowledge only ideal objects 
existing in our minds, but deny the independent reality of the 
world and the existence of material bodies.’”? Kant admitted to 
having been influenced by Wolff, whom he treats as a co-equal 
of Leibniz. He even suggests that had Wolff adopted a critical 
perspective, he could have anticipated the critical philosophy.” 

Moore’s critique of Kant relies on a selective, inaccurate ac- 
count of Kant’s view.’** This is not the place to enter into the 
details of Kant’s argument. Suffice it to say that in invoking 
direct, unmediated, immediate knowledge, Moore merely begs 
the question. Kant’s position turns on the so-called Coperni- 
can revolution, which precisely denies the direct knowledge of 
a mind-independent external world, on which Moore insists. 
Moore’s proposed solution bears approximately the same rela- 
tion to Kant’s difficulty as Dr. Johnson’s reported refutation of 
Berkeley by kicking a stone: both simply miss the point. 

In maintaining that reality has nothing to do with sentience, 
Moore is close to realism as ordinarily understood. Ordinary, or 
metaphysical realism is often understood as combining two dis- 
tinct theses: there is a mind-independent world, and under ap- 
propriate conditions we in fact grasp it as it is. There is no good 
reason for concluding there is not a mind-independent world, 
although there is no way to know that there is such a world, and 
certainly none to know that we know it as it is. 

In a later article, Moore links his reassertion of metaphysical 
realism against idealism to Kant. He recalls Kant’s famous re- 
mark about the scandal that philosophy must take the existence 
of the external world on faith, before remarking that it is by no 
means sure that Kant’s own proof is successful." Moore’s pro- 
posed alternative consists in the reassertion of what he took to 
be commonsense claims, such as “Here is one hand . . . and here 


is another.” 183 
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Kant, who defends a distinctive form of idealism, merely in- 
tends to refute an unacceptable, or “bad,” form of idealism, 
but Moore intends to refute idealism as such. The weakness in 
Moore’s proposed refutation of idealism is twofold. On the one 
hand, he merely asserts dogmatically, but does not show, that 
any idealist ever denies commonsense claims. On the other, he 
thinks that merely to assert such claims dogmatically without 
argument of any kind, hence to make an end run around epis- 
temology, suffices to refute the idealists in question. 

Moore’s critique rests on a conflation between the ontologi- 
cal claim that sensation is sensation of something, hence of that 
which is outside spirit, outside experience but given in it through 
sensation, and the epistemological claim that what is given in 
sensation is identical with, or the same as, what stands outside 
experience. The ontological claim is adduced to understand the 
epistemological claim, which cannot extend beyond the limits 
of experience. One can think but not show that what one knows 
is in fact mind-independent reality. For there is simply no way 
to show that sensation is sensation of something outside experi- 
ence. 

Moore’s attack on idealism set the standard for the analytic 
reaction to that tendency over the past century. Analytic writers 
routinely echo Moore’s view of idealism, which, with the pas- 
sage of time, has acquired the status of something approaching 
sacred writ. Often they do not bother to compare Moore’s view 
to the texts, much less to verify the strength of his arguments. 


Moore, EXISTENCE, AND LATER ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Moore’s effort to refute idealism, understood as denying the 
existence of the external world, has been and still remains influ- 


ential in the analytic debate. One reason may be that it is con- 
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sistent with the later analytic tendency to avoid epistemology, 
hence to avoid the justification of claims to know, by adopting 
such alternative strategies as appeals to science as the arbiter of 
knowledge, intuitive appeals to immediate truth, and so on. 
Moore’s objections to idealism were widely adopted, but his 
own position rapidly lost influence. Moore’s commonsensism is 
consistent with traditional English empiricism, but inconsistent 
with Kant, who affirms the existence of the external world but 
denies immediate knowledge of it. It is inconsistent as well with 
the widespread attack on empiricism, in part directed against 
Moore, which was later developed by such analytic thinkers as 
Wittgenstein, Quine, Davidson, Sellars, Putnam, and Rorty. 
Moore’s claim for immediate knowledge was attacked by 
Wittgenstein in a manner influenced by Russell. The latter was 
concerned with definite reference, or denotation.* In contend- 
ing that knowledge of physical objects is merely descriptive, he 
distinguishes sharply between knowledge by acquaintance and 
knowledge by description."* Following Russell, in On Certainty, 
Wittgenstein denies any claim for direct knowledge, which Rus- 
sell calls knowledge by acquaintance. According to Wittgen- 
stein, Moore misuses the term “to know” in refuting idealism, 
which cannot be answered by claiming immediate knowledge at 
all.’*° In going beyond Moore and Russell, Wittgenstein further 
maintains that claims to know are mediated by a frame of refer- 
ence (Bezugssystem),'®’ or language game (Sprachspie/), in which 
words are meaningful in relation to their employment.’ 
Moore is not an ordinary person but a highly sophisticated 
thinker. He rehabilitates a commonsense form of metaphysi- 
cal realism against idealism. Wittgenstein’s attack on that re- 
habilitation yields two suggestions. First, the problem of the 
existence of the external world is the kind of nonproblem that 
interests philosophers but cannot be solved. Second, our knowl- 
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edge claims cannot be justified through an appeal to immedi- 
ate experience, but only against the background of a conceptual 
framework. 

The latter idea was later developed in physicalist form by Car- 
nap. In The Logical Structure of the World (1928), he provides a 
rational reconstruction of knowledge through concepts that im- 
mediately refer to the empirical given.” The type of physicalism 
Carnap professes in this book, which was shared by a number 
of members of the Vienna Circle, with the important exception 
of Neurath,’”° comes down to an ontological claim about reality 
as ultimately composed of physical entities. In that case, every- 
thing that is real, hence meaningful, can be known empirically, 
or on an empirical basis; and since what cannot be known em- 
pirically is obviously not real, cognitive reference to it cannot be 
meaningful. 

Carnap applied this latter idea in a nontechnical attempt to 
eliminate pseudoproblems—what for Kant would be “bad” 
metaphysics—from epistemology in an article published in the 
same year, “The Elimination of Metaphysics through Logical 
Analysis of Language.” ®* Following the early Wittgenstein’s 


12 that metaphysical sentences are unverifiable, hence 


view 
meaningless, he argues that statements either asserting or deny- 
ing the reality of the external world are mere pseudostatements. 

The latter suggestion was taken up several decades later by 
Sellars, who, in Wittgenstein’s wake, makes a half-way turn to- 
ward Hegel. In this way, Sellars contributes to healing the breach 
between analytic philosophy and idealism, including Hegel, 
opened by Frege’s attack on Husserl and then expanded by 
Moore and Russell. In Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind, 
which first appeared in 1956, Sellars, like Wittgenstein, rejects 
the idea of direct givenness, which is basic to classical British 
empiricism and is restated in Moore, as no more than a myth." 


According to Sellars, who explicitly follows Hegel, we cannot 
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depend on immediate experience for the justification of claims 
to know, as classical empiricists claim, for its probative form 
is undermined by what Sellars influentially calls the myth of 
the given. Yet Sellars’s Hegelianism, which periodically surfaced 
against his favored Kantianism, is very thin, very minimal. He 
clearly relies on Hegel in his critique of empiricism. Yet in other 
ways he is opposed to Hegel. His scientism, or the view that sci- 
ence is the final arbiter of what we know, which is intended to 
disqualify both the so-called folk view as well as philosophical 
speculation, is clearly at odds with Hegel’s own view. 
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Pragmatism, Analytic 
Neopragmatism, and Hegel 


PRAGMATISM, IDEALISM, AND HEGEL 


Pragmatism, Hegel, and the neo-analytic interest in pragma- 
tism are interrelated. Idealism is an ingredient in the emergence 
of classical American pragmatism and in different ways in ana- 
lytic neopragmatism. There is a reciprocal relation between the 
analytic concerns with pragmatism and with Hegel. The ana- 
lytic interest in appropriating Hegel sometimes leads toward 
pragmatism and, conversely, the analytic interest in pragmatism 
sometimes leads toward Hegel. 

Much of the debate about pragmatism and among pragma- 
tists concerns nonepistemological issues. J. E. Smith, a scholar 
of American pragmatism, denies that pragmatism can be fairly 
understood as a specific form of empiricism, or even, more gen- 
erally, as extending the modern preoccupation with epistemol- 
ogy.’ The contrary view, recently stated by Rescher, which is 
that pragmatism represents a novel approach to the problem of 
knowledge, seems more plausible.” 

The advantages of understanding pragmatism from an epis- 
temological perspective are threefold. First, it becomes possible 
to discern the central thrust of American pragmatism in the 
shared effort to develop a viable theory of knowledge on an anti-, 
non-, or a-foundationalist basis following upon Peirce’s seminal 
critique of Cartesian foundationalism. It is difficult to discern 
the central thrust of classical American pragmatism in anything 


resembling a shared doctrinal commitment, or even a concern 
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with a single problem or specifiable set of issues, if one looks 
away from this distinctive pragmatist project. Second, it be- 
comes possible to evaluate the distinctive pragmatist contribu- 
tion to theory of knowledge, which is difficult to do if one denies 
that pragmatism makes such a contribution. It is obvious that 
the founders of American pragmatism were deeply concerned 
with aspects of the epistemological problem. Third, it becomes 
plausible to understand the emerging form of analytic neoprag- 
matism as engaged in working out a different form of anti- or 
nonfoundationalist epistemology after the turn away from the 
classical analytic concern with formal semantics, or definite ref- 
erence. 

Pragmatism has certainly never been a homogeneous move- 
ment. Peirce’s annoyance at his claimed misreading at the hands 
of James is well known. James’s opposition to monistic idealism 
is reflected in the title, 4 Pluralistic Universe, he gave to his last 
book.’ If pragmatism eschewed monism for pluralism, it was fit- 
ting that the particular pragmatist movement to which James 
belonged do so as well. In a well-known paper from 1908, ten 
years after the “official” inception of pragmatism, Lovejoy dis- 
tinguished no fewer than thirteen varieties.‘ In his classic article, 
“How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” Peirce maintains that mean- 
ing is indissociable from future practical consequences.’ More 
recently, Cornell West has suggested that pragmatism is a form 
of cultural criticism.® 

The question of how to understand pragmatism cannot be re- 
solved through scrutinizing the reactions of various pragmatists 
to each other. The members of the first generation of Ameri- 
can pragmatists, which, interpreted generously, includes Peirce, 
James, Dewey, and, depending on the point of view, perhaps 
Emerson, G. H. Mead, C. I. Lewis, and even Josiah Royce, 
differed greatly on what they thought pragmatism was about. 
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Peirce, one of the founding fathers of the movement, devoted 
considerable effort over a long period of time to trying to clarify 
his view of a doctrine that he more than anyone else invented. 
In just the three years between 1905 and 1907 he wrote no fewer 
than five texts directly on this topic.’ 

The origins of pragmatism lie deep in ancient philosophy, in 
Aristotle’s distinction between praxis and techne and scattered 
hints in later thinkers. There is even an unsuspected pragmatic 
dimension to the forbidding architecture of the critical philoso- 
phy, in Kant’s surprising description of “pragmatic belief” as 
“contingent belief” which is useful in various actions.® Peirce, 
who is generally regarded as the great progenitor of what later 
became American pragmatism, was certainly the first to give 
definite shape to anything like a pragmatic theory. He talked 
frequently about figures in the history of philosophy, but infre- 
quently about other pragmatists, including James, from whose 
generous embrace he increasingly sought to distance himself. He 
also criticized Dewey,’ who was himself more generous in com- 
mending Peirce. 

The first generation of American pragmatists and later 
analytic neopragmatists share a concern with theory of knowl- 
edge while decisively breaking with Cartesian foundationalism. 
Foundationalism, which originated in ancient Greek philoso- 
phy, and which was influentially reformulated by Descartes, has 
been the dominant epistemological strategy in modern times. 
The turn to practical efficacy, which is often cited as the central 
doctrine in early American pragmatism, only becomes meaning- 
ful after the general pragmatic critique of Descartes initiated by 
Peirce leading to the rejection of epistemological foundation- 
alism, and of such related Cartesian doctrines as the spectator 
approach to knowledge, the concern to know the real, certainty 
as the criterion of truth, and so on. 

The rejection of epistemological foundationalism, shared by 
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all members of the first generation of American pragmatists, is a 
hallmark of the initial form of pragmatism as it emerged in the 
writings of Peirce and those he influenced. For Descartes and 
many later thinkers, epistemological foundationalism is meth- 
odologically necessary for knowledge. The pragmatist rejection 
of foundationalism, which Descartes considers as the condi- 
tion of certain knowledge, would be misconstrued as giving up 
the concern with knowledge. The concern with the problem 
of knowledge continues unabated after the pragmatist rejec- 
tion of Descartes on the basis of a very different normative con- 
ception of what it means to know. This shared concern is cen- 
tral to Peirce’s early statement of his basic insights in “How to 
Make Our Ideas Clear,” to James’s efforts to work out a distinc- 
tively pragmatic theory of truth eschewing correspondence, and 
to Dewey’s decisive rejection of Cartesianism in The Quest for 
Certainty. 

A staunchly negative attitude toward Cartesian foundation- 
alism, which was accepted by Kant but rejected by all the post- 
Kantian idealists, is reflected in very diverse pragmatist reactions 
to idealism. The dividing line is not always easy to draw. 

If R. W. Emerson is included among the early American 
pragmatists, it becomes difficult even to distinguish between 
pragmatism and idealism; there is direct, unbroken continuity 
between German idealism and his brand of New England tran- 
scendentalism. A similar continuity is illustrated in Rescher’s 
so-called pragmatic idealism.” 

Peirce is sometimes called an objective idealist because of his 
doctrine of tychism. James, who classed his friend with Hegel 
among the logical idealists,” compared this doctrine to Henri 
Bergson’s devenir réel, a comparison that cannot have been to 
either’s liking. Dewey is regarded on occasion as an objective 
idealist, as he sometimes seems to regard himself. Analytic neo- 
pragmatists tend to know the German idealists less well than 
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such thinkers as Peirce and Dewey, and, when they mention 
them, often distort their views. 

The first generation of American pragmatists exhibit a wide 
range of attitudes toward idealism. All of them are marked by 
their encounter with idealism, especially German idealism, but 
in very different ways. With the signal exception of James, a very 
public foe of something he never knew very well, early American 
pragmatists maintained a close relation to German idealism. A 
constant, mainly implicit reference to idealism of various kinds, 
as opposed to explicit study of idealist doctrines, is complexly 
interwoven, both positively and negatively, in their writings. 

Peirce, the most impressive philosophical mind among the 
first generation of American pragmatists, also possessed the best 
grounding in the history of philosophy, including idealism. He 
comments on Berkeley, finds Schelling sympathetic, knows 
Kant best of all, and although at first highly critical, comes in- 
creasingly to think of himself as close to Hegel. James men- 
tions Kant often but is frankly hostile to Hegel, in large part be- 
cause of his misperception of the latter’s attitude toward his own 
favored empiricism. Dewey, who began in the St. Louis brand of 
American Hegelianism and was marked by his encounter with 
Hegel, quickly wandered away from idealism. Among Ameri- 
cans sympathetic to pragmatism, Royce knew German idealism 
best, indeed exceedingly well. He said that the idealists were in 
fact what people in his day were calling pragmatists.”* 

Peirce had a deep grasp of Berkeley. His early review of a new 
edition of the Irish philosopher’s writings reveals a detailed ac- 
quaintance with the whole range of Berkeley’s theories as well 
as a sensitive interpretation of their importance for the realist- 
nominalist controversy.” He goes to some pains to show the 
link between Berkeley, Hobbes, and Ockham. Though he was 
impressed by Berkeley, Peirce rejects the Irish philosopher’s in- 


consistent treatment of mind and matter. According to Peirce, 
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Berkeley could have brought the same arguments against mind 
that he brought against matter. 

Peirce, who mentions Kant frequently in the course of study- 
ing different topics, famously claims to have known the first Cri- 
tique nearly by heart. He was especially intrigued by Hegel, yet 
his interpretation of Hegel’s position is not always sound.”* He 
explicitly says that if Hegel had had a more robust conception 
of reality, he could have accepted Hegel’s position. 

Since Peirce was both interested in and critical of Hegel,” one 
could discuss Hegel’s influence on him.® One might compare 
aspects of their positions in general or point by point.” Peirce’s 
idea of the long run appears to be a reformulation, within the 
scope of philosophy of science, of the view Hegel advances in the 
Introduction to the Phenomenology. It would be especially fruit- 
ful, although this would surpass the limits of the present study, 
to bring out the way that both philosophers contribute to epis- 
temology after Kant by reducing the divide between philosophy 
and science. This is a divide which others— Karl Popper comes 
easily to mind—are concerned to reinforce.” Peirce is always 
aware, but critical of at least a family resemblance between his 
position and types of German idealism, particularly Hegel’s. 
Peirce, who was less inclined than his friend James to gener- 
alize, neither embraces nor rejects idealism, preferring to see 
links between Hegel’s thought and his own. As he grew older, 
Peirce mistakenly came to feel that the differences between his 
views and Hegel’s mainly concerned specific formulations.” Yet 
he never knew Hegel well enough to perceive basic differences 
in their respective positions. One difference, to which we will 
come back below, is Hegel’s explicit interest on the historicity 
of the epistemological process, which has no equivalent either 
in Peirce or in pragmatism in general. 

Peirce’s sympathy for idealism, and his critical concern with 
Hegel, was by no means shared by James, Peirce’s impatient 
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pragmatist champion. James was influenced by the French neo- 
Kantian Charles Renouvier, whom he credited with helping 
him to reject the “monistic superstition” in which he had been 
schooled.” Although not uninformed, James was certainly less 
informed than Peirce about the philosophical tradition. Detailed 
passages on individual figures are infrequent in his writings. 
His treatment of Hegel is finally slightly more nuanced than 
some of his intemperate pronouncements would indicate. An 
example is his generous claim, in the course of alluding to British 
neo-Hegelianism, about the relation of Hegel to liberal Chris- 
tianity.”* Many other passages are less favorable to Hegel and 
certainly less sensitive to the nuances of a position, which did 
not lend itself well to James’s picturesque language and his taste 
for sweeping pronouncements that were often lacking in philo- 
sophical rigor. 

James, unlike Pierce, presents his own conception of pragma- 
tism in clear, but not always knowledgeable opposition to ideal- 
ism, particularly Hegel’s theories, which he flatly rejects. Like 
Peirce and Dewey, James mainly wrote on philosophical prob- 
lems, not individual philosophers, but he devoted several papers 
to Hegel and Hegelianism. James often turns to psychology to 
make his central points, which rarely if ever depend on close 
reading of the texts. In James, Peirce’s wide knowledge and care- 
ful interpretation of the philosophical tradition give way to an 
often generous, but even more often unreliable and uninformed 
discussion of figures he either liked (such as Bergson) or disliked 
(such as Hegel and the British idealists). 

“On Some Hegelisms,” in The Will to Believe (1896) is appro- 
priately accompanied by apologies for its superficiality.” Later 
on, as if emboldened by his increasing fame, in his unfailingly 
polite way James kept up a sort of minor campaign of criticism 
against Hegel. James’s criticism was not too different from what 


budding analytic philosophers were at the time in the process of 
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launching against British idealists. In both cases the aim was to 
discredit, if not idealism, at least its Hegelian form. A typical 
comment occurs in the first paragraph of “On Some Hegelisms.” 
“Hegel’s philosophy,” he writes, “mingles mountain-loads of 
corruption with its scanty merits. . . .”? This dismissive obser- 
vation reflects James’s desire to go on the attack against a theory 
he never knew well enough to criticize fairly or even to inter- 
pret. He unwittingly concedes the point when, after a dozen 
pages, he characterizes Hegel’s position: “His system resembles 
a mouse-trap, in which if you once pass the door you may be lost 
forever.” 7° 

In Pragmatism (1907), where the mature James develops his 
conception of the “new” philosophy, Berkeley and Hegel are 
scarcely mentioned. But in scattered remarks he indicates his re- 
action to Bradley and Green, two central British idealists. Abso- 
lute idealism is described as a type of pantheism, a religious phi- 
losophy operating on pure logic, opposed to his own empiricism. 
James presents his own pragmatism, unlike materialism, as ac- 
cepting religious ideas as true if they are useful. In passing, he 
generously, but rather oddly appropriates Berkeley for pragma- 
tism on the grounds that Berkeley denies no more than the use- 
less scholastic view of substance.” 

In 4 Pluralist Universe (1911), a series of lectures that appeared 
posthumously—James died in 1910 —he returns to the concep- 
tual fray to take on Bradley and Green more systematically while 
linking the former to Hegel. Green is doubly interesting for the 
mature James as a strong critic of (Humean) empiricism, and 
as supposedly a neo-Hegelian. Green’s attack on empiricism, he 
asserts, consists in denying any relational element in sensation; 
James labels this approach as intellectualism. For James, Green 
misdescribes sensation, since relations of all kinds are integral 
to the sensational flux. That is the point of his own radical em- 


piricism.”* 
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Bradley comes in for extensive treatment as a leading propo- 
nent of monistic pantheism, which James considers to be in- 
consistent with radical empiricism. Appendices A and B re- 
print his earlier discussions of Bradley’s view of relations and 
activity. In James’s discussion of Bradley’s view of relations, the 
point is once again that experienced relations among things are 
in fact real. He develops this complaint in detail in the chap- 
ter on monistic idealism, depicting absolute idealism and radical 
empiricism as opposing forms of pantheism. James sees a Brad- 
leyan conception of relations as common to such other think- 
ers as Lotze and Royce. According to James, all of them finally 
rely on an absolute akin to a theistic God, which he is at pains 
to reject. The main point seems to be that either relations are 
immediately given in sensation, as James contends, or no later 
effort to provide this relation, such as Bradley’s form of intel- 
lectualism, can be successful. The attempt undermines what 
we in fact express without having any acceptable substitute to 
propose. In contending against Bradley that external relations 
exist— “They seem to, undoubtedly”? — James levels a sweep- 
ing charge against all forms of post-Kantian idealism as com- 
mitted to an unworkable idea of the absolute: “Any other picture 
than this of post-Kantian absolutism I am unable to frame. I see 
the intellectualistic criticism destroying the immediately given 
coherence of the phenomenal world, but unable to make its own 


conceptual substitutes cohere. . . .”*° 


The title of the chapter on Hegel, “Hegel and His Method,” 
refers to a basic tension James detects between Hegel’s vision 
of the whole as rational and the German idealist’s supposed tri- 
adic dialectic. The unjustified assumption that there is such a 
method and that Hegel relies on it shows that James approaches 
Hegel more in terms of what others say than through personal 
acquaintance with the texts. James, who concedes the difficulty 


of comprehending Hegel on his own terms, admits to an im- 
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pressionistic reading of Hegel’s position. His main complaint 
is directed against the concept of the absolute, which conflicts 
with his own radical empiricism. He correctly suggests that no 
one accepts Hegel’s view of absolute truth.** Yet this is a doctrine 
to which Hegel was also never committed. In asking whether 
the absolute exists, James construes it in the religious terms of 
Royce, rather than in the secular terms of Hegel’s concern with 
the idea of the whole, as in the claim that the truth is the episte- 
mological whole. Multiplying references to Leibniz, Lotze, and 
McTaggart does not suffice to get at Hegel’s difficult conception 
of the absolute, which is best construed along cognitive, hence 
epistemological, not ontological lines. James’s conclusion that 
the absolute affords religious peace but remains irrational bears 
no obvious relation to Hegel’s view.” James’s own interest in a 
finite conception of God is utterly irrelevant to Hegel’s concep- 
tion of method. His suggestion that the absolute is not forced 
on us by logic, since reality exists distributively,* completely 
misses Hegel’s insight that one can only think, but neither know 
nor even formally designate individuality, to which James is at- 
tached, on the basis of an overriding whole. 

The clash between James and Hegel is motivated by the 
American’s radically different spirit, which makes it all but im- 
possible for him to sympathize with the German. James’s radical 
empiricism leads him to reject monistic idealism as the purveyor 
of a form of block universe that is clearly opposed in James’s 
mind to his own convictions. Yet in reality the view James re- 
jects is professed by Bradley, not by Hegel. The latter is as com- 
mitted to empiricism, although not to the same empiricism, 
as James. The further suggestion that Hegel belongs to a long 
list of thinkers who claim finality for their systems is flatly in- 
accurate.” Hegel, who regards thought as essentially historical, 
hence always unfinished, consistently rejects conceptual finality 


in any form.” 
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In comparison to James, Dewey, who comes out of an overtly 
Hegelian environment, has a much better grasp of what he 
agrees with and what he rejects in idealism. Suffice it to say that 
he is consistently critical of Kant. Though he rarely addresses 
Hegel directly, his position is permanently marked by his early 
encounter with the German idealist. Many, though perhaps not 
all the main facets of Dewey’s position look like further develop- 
ments of Hegelian views. These include Dewey’s insistence on 
experience, his naturalism, his experimental view of logic, and 
his rejection of the Cartesian quest for certainty. 

Since Dewey’s relation to idealism is less controversial, better 
known, and better understood than those of either Peirce or 
James, less needs to be said about it. Dewey’s interest in ideal- 
ism, particularly Hegel, is attributable to numerous factors. It 
was nourished by his undergraduate teacher, a certain Profes- 
sor Marsh, who was one of the first in the United States to be 
interested in German philosophy. It was reinforced by his initial 
publishing efforts in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited 
by W. T. Harris, a well-known nineteenth-century American 
Hegelian. It was later stimulated during Dewey’s graduate stud- 
ies by G. S. Morris, who held that Hegelianism provided scien- 
tific validation of Christianity. And it was further stimulated by 
the rise of British idealism. 

Dewey, like Hegel, is above all a philosopher of experience, a 
concept which he understands in many different ways. Certainly 
the idealists, who disagree sharply among themselves, under- 
stand experience in other ways than the British empiricists, who 
also disagree with each other. Dewey, who was sympathetic to 
various views of experience in the Hegelians and in British ideal- 
ists, modifies them in the direction of an active experimental 
approach involving an ongoing transaction among individuals 
and their environment. In an early article on “Kant and Philo- 


sophic Method” (1884), in reaction against Kantian dualism the 
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young Dewey suggests an organic model, or idea of “organic re- 
lation” pointing in Hegel’s direction. According to Dewey, the 
task of providing an adequate account of experience for which 
Kant formulated his transcendental logic requires an account 
of the conceptions and categories formative of experience in an 
organic unity. This is the method of philosophy he claims to find 
in Hegel.” Dewey’s revised form of this approach, which sur- 
passes any simple allegiance to Hegel, is offered in “The Reflex 
Arc Concept in Psychology” (1896). In the process of rejecting a 
mechanistic stimulus-response model, Dewey sketches a func- 
tionalist, organic alternative on the way to working out a very 
non-Kantian view of logic as a so-called method of effective in- 
quiry. 

A good place to detect Dewey’s revised view of experience 
is an important article on “The Need for a Recovery of Phi- 
losophy” (1917). In anticipation of his later position, he lists 
five traits that contrast with traditional approaches to experi- 
ence common to empiricists and their opponents, but which 
contradict present science and social practice. He deplores the 
overemphasis on knowledge, the attention to subjectivity at the 
expense of objectivity, the stress on finality instead of experi- 
mentation, the empiricist failure to notice real connections, and 
the insensitivity to the possibility of inference that is present 
in every step of experience.” For Dewey, different philosophi- 
cal approaches reveal different national characters. In delineat- 
ing the lineaments of a new theory of experience, he moves away 
from the so-called German dogma of the inner evolution of 
ideas in the direction of a position supposedly adapted to Ameri- 
can tastes. He aims to “bring to consciousness America’s own 
needs and its own implicit principles of successful action.” ** At 
this point, Dewey means to combine idealism and realism in a 
theory that applies intelligence to the realization of human ends. 

The resultant theory is clearly non-Kantian, though its rela- 
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tion to post-Kantian idealism remains unclear. Dewey is obvi- 
ously not here and in fact never was an “orthodox” follower 
of German idealism. Yet one must wonder if Dewey’s distance 
from German idealism is not greater in his mind than in reality. 
His understanding of his conceptual trajectory is contained in 
the very title of his brief autobiographical sketch, “From Abso- 
lutism to Experimentalism.” Certainly as his position evolves, 
Dewey’s relation to idealism, indeed the sense in which his posi- 
tion is itself a form of idealism, changes. Yet in rejecting the 
idea—which, probably under the influence of British idealists, 
he attributes to Hegel—that idealism, or absolute idealism is 
compatible with a flexible conception of experience, he overesti- 
mates his own distance from idealism. 

Certainly Dewey’s difference from Kantian idealism was real. 
His critical reaction to Kant points to his concern to carry fur- 
ther the rejection of residual Cartesian elements in the Kantian 
position, such as a spectator view of the subject, dualism, stress 
on cognition as seeking certainty, unrevisable systematicity, and 
experience as equivalent to knowledge. All of this is swept away 
in Dewey’s new view of experience. 

Yet much remains that is idealistic, sometimes strongly so. 
Like Fichte, Dewey thinks of human beings as basically active. 
In his view of people as inherently social, he disagrees with 
Kant’s famously abstract conception of the subject as a mere 
original transcendental unity. Although he is rarely mentioned 
in the same breath with Fichte, whose theories he may not have 
known, Dewey shares with his German colleague a conception 
of philosophy as basically practical. Like Fichte, Dewey thinks 
the task of philosophy lies in reflecting on problems, conundra, 
and enigmas arising out of real life experience. In the shift from 
the theoretical to the practical, he is at one with Hegel in refus- 
ing anything like a transcendental idealist analysis of the condi- 
tions of the possibility of knowledge. Knowledge develops as an 
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ongoing process of inquiry about a world that cannot be mapped 
out in advance, and which must simply unfold before it can be 
known or even entertained as a possibility. Dewey’s naturalistic 
bias, and his anthropological-biological orientation, are a New 
World version of the Hegelian shift from pure reason to spirit 
entailing a revised concept of the philosophical subject as finite, 
social human being. 

Perhaps the deepest similarity between the mature Dewey 
and Hegel lies in the experimental view of philosophy for which 
Dewey is well known. It would be mistaken to conflate the two 
positions, which overlap in a shared view of philosophy as not 
remote from but as engaged in the present while scrutinizing 
the future. With an eye to modern science, Dewey advances 
a conception of philosophy as operational, as a theory of real 
human practice which, after the decline in belief in ultimate 
reality, is called upon to restore the relation between science and 
values by adopting an experimental, rational approach to the 
latter through intelligent examination of consequences. This is 
an updated, Americanized form of the well-known Hegelian 
conception of philosophy as its own time captured in thought. 
For both Hegel and Dewey, philosophy should not be under- 
stood as a source of eternal values or atemporal truth. It should 
rather be understood as a way to meditate on what has occurred 
from the present perspective, which is forever open to revision, 
hence always experimental, in order to look to the future. 

Two differences between Dewey and Hegel can be noted, one 
of which will be important later on. The first, more a matter 
of degree than anything else, lies in Dewey’s concern to find a 
way for philosophy to participate in such specific “battles” as 
the Moscow purge trials, a concern more suitable to the can- 
do mentality of the American interested in quick results than in 
the slow work of the Hegelian concept. Hegel, who believes that 
philosophy always arises post festum, accordingly denies it the ca- 
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pacity of directly intervening in the social world. The second, 
deeper difference concerns the relation of philosophy to science. 
Hegel and Dewey understand philosophy as dependent upon 
natural science, which they approach in different ways— Hegel 
in a historical frame of mind, Dewey in an evolutionary per- 
spective. Hegel is a pre-evolutionary thinker, whereas Dewey, 
who was born in the same year as the publication of the Ori- 
gin of Species (1859), was impressed by the scientific revolution it 
promoted.” The impermanence he acknowledges is not histori- 
cal, but evolutionary. This leads to a revised view of philosophy 
which, like the sciences, is concerned, he says, with new meth- 
ods and new problems following from the recognition that forms 
of life are the result of an ongoing struggle for survival and adap- 


tation. 


ANALYTIC NEOPRAGMATISM 


The turn away from Hegel, which has been so productive in the 
development of a distinctive analytic philosophical approach, 
has recently been supplemented by a nascent, still very mod- 
est turn (or return) toward Hegel, which is often embedded in 
a wider analytic turn toward pragmatism. We can distinguish 
between the general analytic turn toward pragmatism and the 
further analytic turn toward Hegel. 

The analytic interest in pragmatism is older than analytic 
neopragmatism. Wittgenstein, though not a pragmatist and not 
well informed about pragmatism, indicates in On Certainty that 
he is trying, as he remarks, to say something that sounds like 
pragmatism.*° In his wake, analytic thinkers have been turning 
to pragmatism in a modest but steadily increasing way for many 
years. Analytic neopragmatism can be dated from the early 1950s 
if it is taken as beginning with Quine, and from the early 1930s 
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if one dates it back to Neurath. The analytic turn to pragma- 
tism then began rapidly to gather steam in the early 1980s, when 
Putnam, whom Rorty idiosyncratically now regards as the lead- 
ing contemporary pragmatist, came on board.“ Yet it is only re- 
cently that those engaged in writing about the classical prag- 
matists have been willing to acknowledge a broadening of the 
terms of debate to include those who, fleeing the typical but 
increasingly problematic analytic concern with the formal se- 
mantic approach to reference, the analytic analogue of Cartesian 
epistemology, have in recent years been seeking refuge in prag- 
matism writ large. At present, any treatment of pragmatism 
that ignored analytic neopragmatism would be incomplete. 
The plausibility of any reading of a philosophical doctrine 
obviously depends on its hermeneutical precision. A wider, less 
precise, less specific interpretation is usually less interesting than 
a narrower, more precise, more specific one. In Rorty’s wake, one 
of the results of the increasing analytic concern with pragmatism 
has been to give this doctrine, or set of doctrines, an ever wider, 
increasingly less meaningful interpretation in which it simul- 
taneously appears to include just about everyone, and hence to 
exclude almost no one. This belies the intentions of Peirce, the 
undisputed inventor of the doctrine, who was clear about what 
he was ruling in and ruling out. This sharp focus animating 
Peirce has meanwhile seemed to dissolve in a kind of concep- 
tual haze. Rorty’s currently favorite pragmatists are Dewey and 
Davidson.** Others take a still wider, even less plausible view. 
Brandom, who describes pragmatism as the epistemological 
equivalent of a secular theory of morality,“ lists among the prag- 
matists Sellars, whose scientism is consistent with a certain 
strain of analytic philosophy stemming from logical positivism, 
but simply inimical to any known form of pragmatism, and even 


Frege, the progenitor of the semantic concern with the problem 
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of reference running through the entire analytic debate, a se- 
mantic concern that has no clear or even unclear analogue among 
the first generation American pragmatists.*° 

As might be expected, since the analytic turners toward prag- 
matism emerge from their own distinctive conceptual back- 
ground, analytic neopragmatism is often significantly different 
from its classical American predecessor. The resistance to epis- 
temological foundationalism, a hallmark of classical American 
pragmatism, is a frequent theme for more recent neo-analytic 
thinkers such as W. V. Quine, Putnam, Rorty, and Brandom. 
These oppose Cartesian foundationalism as well as all the other 
main facets of the Cartesian position. In comparison to classi- 
cal American pragmatists, neo-analytic converts to pragmatism 
sometimes take a more moderate view of Cartesianism. Unlike 
other analytic neopragmatists, Rorty, the only pragmatic skeptic 
currently in captivity, seems to favor foundationalism while be- 
lieving that since it fails there is nothing interesting to say about 
knowledge. 

Classical and analytic neopragmatists tend to differ on the 
proper attitude to take toward realism. Classical American prag- 
matists staunchly resist metaphysical realism. Analytic pragma- 
tists are divided on this topic. Analytic neopragmatists seem 
widely favorable to metaphysical realism, to forms of the canoni- 
cal epistemological claim that to know is to know the mind- 
independent world as it is, and hence are not opposed to, but 
rather in basic agreement with, Descartes, who favors a form 
of realism close to, perhaps identical with, metaphysical real- 
ism. Quine and Putnam in his internal realist phase are both 
committed to a form of analytic holism influentially limned by 
Quine, which, in rejecting any comparison of thought to reality, 
is inimical to a metaphysical realist solution to the problem of 
knowledge as usually understood, but not to an ontological form 
of metaphysical realism. Rorty’s skepticism following from an 
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acceptance of, but despair about, analytic foundationalism as 
even possibly fulfilling the Cartesian dream of perfect knowl- 
edge, points toward, not away from, metaphysical realism. He is 
joined by Putnam, whose recent turn to natural realism, which 
he links to his reading of James, has all the hallmarks of a Carte- 
sian conception of realism. 

Analytic neopragmatism is a distant consequence of the 
young Carnap’s defeat at the hands of Neurath. As a result, the 
idea of a seamless web between empiricism and science sug- 
gested bya certain reading of logical atomism promoted by Rus- 
sell and the young Wittgenstein, especially the latter, was aban- 
doned.”* In reformulating his position in the wake of Neurath’s 
critique of it, Carnap eventually came to the view, stated in the 
Logical Syntax of Language (1934), that all standards of “correct- 
ness,” “validity,” and “truth” depend on, hence are relative to, 
logical rules which define one or another formal, or ideal, lan- 
guage or linguistic framework. 

Neurath is a much undervalued thinker. He was the hidden 
architect who provided the shape of later positivism in Carnap 
and of nonstandard analytic philosophy in Quine. When the 
history of analytic philosophy is written, Neurath will loom very 
large. A straight line leads from Neurath’s criticism of protocol 
sentences (in the early Carnap) to Quine’s view of the under- 
determination of theories, his related turn to pragmatism, and, 
beyond Quine, to Putnam. 

Neurath, who was a co-founder of the Vienna Circle, is a 
somewhat mysterious figure, now little known, but central to the 
unity of science movement, which included Carnap and others, 
as well as to the reaction against it. His critique of Carnap de- 
feated the latter’s ambitious early effort at empiricist founda- 
tionalism through a theory of protocol sentences. It undercut the 
entire program sketched out by the early Wittgenstein, which 
was restated in different form in the Vienna Circle, particu- 
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larly in the early Carnap. This in part explains why Neurath is 
so often simply but distressingly ignored by historians of the 
Vienna Circle like Coffa, who shares the positivistic aspirations 
Neurath quickly squelched, or more recently by Friedman, who 
is attracted to rehabilitating Carnap against Quine’s critique. 

A later version of Neurath’s position, which is not often dis- 
cussed, lives on in Quine. The latter conspicuously cites Neu- 
rath’s famous boat metaphor as the motto of Word and Object, 
where he works out an updated version of Neurath’s views. Neu- 
rath believes that from time to time we modify our overall theory 
of the world from ‘ 


« 


within” but the theory itself does not depend 
on an a priori of any kind. The overall theory rather depends 
on conceptual holism in which even particular scientific and 
mathematical theories presuppose the whole of science. Unlike 
many others in the Vienna Circle, Neurath distances himself 
from the characteristic effort to reject Kant’s synthetic a priori. 
He further denies Wittgenstein’s use of Kant in the Tractatus to 
argue for a single common language with a uniquely specifiable 
structure. In its place, Neurath favors a language-relative view 
of the a priori, which is famously spelled out by Alfred Tarski in 
his theory of truth relative to a given language.*” 

In holding that claims to know cannot be founded, nor forever 
fixed in an adamantine conceptual firmament, but must be con- 
tinuously adjusted “on the fly” as it were, Neurath points toward 
a post-foundationalist, naturalized approach to knowledge he 
never succeeds in elaborating. This view is later worked out by 
Quine and a succession of analytic philosophers standing among 
the ruins of the analytic dream of a semantic theory of perfect 
reference. In different ways, Quine, Putnam, Rorty, and many 
others“ are all party to a diffuse analytic turning toward prag- 
matism resulting from the increasingly obvious failure of formal 
semantics. Among the important analytic thinkers in the second 
half of the twentieth century, perhaps only Davidson remained 
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a significant holdout. Rorty, the self-proclaimed heir to Dewey, 
whom he constantly but eccentrically invokes, seems in some 
ways very distant from pragmatism, as McDowell points out.” 
He is as far from pragmatism as Davidson, who never claims 
to be a pragmatist, and who resists the appellation,” but whom 
Rorty has controversially tried to recruit for the cause. 

Ironically, as concerns pragmatism Quine and Davidson rep- 
resent the two analytic extremes." This is ironic since Davidson, 
who is often thought of as a strong follower of Quine, something 
he does nothing to discourage, is in fact one of his deepest crit- 
ics. Unlike Quine, unlike Neurath, but rather like the early Car- 
nap, Davidson thinks that statements about the world match up 
with it, if not directly, at least indirectly. That is the basis of his 
vaunted, but brief (and later renounced) rehabilitation of cor- 
respondence on the basis of coherence. The analytic turn to 
pragmatism, which is already under way in Neurath, accelerates 
in Quine’s wake. If we limit the discussion to Quine, Rorty, and 
Putnam, we have three further, but very different, analytic forms 
of neopragmatism, all of which are related in different ways to 
Hegelian idealism. 

Quine’s influential view of pragmatism, like the rest of his 
position, is exceedingly spare. He was still publishing until his 
recent death, but had long stopped mentioning pragmatism. He 
had already done so when he composed Word and Object (1960). 
To the best of my knowledge, the term has not appeared in his 
writings for decades. His minimalist view of pragmatism can be 
inferred from a few remarks, primarily in “Two Dogmas of Em- 
piricism,” but also in “Identity, Ostension and Hypostasis,” a 
pair of essays written around 1950. 

The former essay, which is perhaps the single best-known 
philosophical paper of the twentieth century, is squarely directed 
against the fallback position adopted by Quine’s friend Carnap. 
Quine here takes up and extends Neurath’s critique of Carnap’s 
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early position.” After his defeat at Neurath’s hands, Carnap 
sought refuge in the conception of an ideal language. Carnap, 
like many others in the Vienna Circle, was always close to a cer- 
tain Kant. In Logical Syntax of Language, where he worked out a 
formal account of any possible language along Kantian lines, in 
line with physicalism Carnap touts natural science as in effect an 
adequate replacement for any other source of knowledge. In a fa- 
mous passage, whose consequences were later felt and continue 
to be felt throughout analytic philosophy, he writes: “Philoso- 
phy is to be replaced by the logic of science [and] the logic of 
science is nothing other than the logical syntax of the language 
of science.” ** 

After his defeat by Neurath, Carnap abandoned his commit- 
ment to protocol sentences. He gave up any version of the early 
Wittgensteinian idea that our claims about the world can be 
matched up one to one with the world in adopting a doctrine 
Quine later takes over in modified form in “Two Dogmas of 
Empiricism.” According to Carnap, our cognitive assertions are 
indexed to an underlying linguistic framework. The Carnapian 
conception of linguistic frameworks rests on a quasi-Kantian 
distinction between form, or analytic sentences, and empiri- 
cal content, or synthetic sentences. In attacking the analytic- 
synthetic distinction, Quine’s target was not Kant, but rather 
Carnap’s fallback position in an ideal form of language, whose 
very possibility he means to deny. 

Carnap’s abandonment of empiricism after Neurath’s critique 
in favor of the logical analysis of syntax is seen by some observers 
as an implicit shift toward pragmatism.” Quine’s attack on Car- 
nap motivates a renewed shift toward pragmatism, which fol- 
lows from the inability to match up claims about the world with 
the world. In “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Quine under- 
cuts Carnap’s revised position in The Logical Syntax of Language 
in providing what he presents as an explicit shift toward prag- 
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matism. In a slightly later article, “Identity, Ostension and Hy- 
postasis,” he explains the reasons for the pragmatic shift. Since 
claims to know depend on a prior conceptual scheme, which 
cannot be compared to the mind-independent world, we must 
abandon the idea of a (Baconian) mirror of reality, or a realistic 
standard, in favor of a pragmatic standard.*’ This is a proximate 
source of the view later developed by Rorty. In these and other 
writings, Quine refuses a priori claims to know of all kinds, as 
well as claims based on facts unrelated to a prior framework in 
famously denying, as he says, that there is any fact of the matter. 
For Quine, “pragmatism” means that claims to know must meet 
the test of experience as a whole, or, in his language, as a corpo- 
rate body.” In a word, for Quine “pragmatism” means epistemic 
holism and conversely. 

Quine’s epistemic holism, which motivates his shift to prag- 
matism, sets him apart from most other analytic philosophers, 
who, if they espouse pragmatism, usually do so on different 
grounds. Putnam has always been close to Quine, hence to prag- 
matism. Quine’s holism calls attention to an explanatory gap 
between sensory information and theory. Putnam’s internal real- 
ism similarly points to plural interpretations of the single mind- 
independent real. For Putnam as for Rorty, the central classi- 
cal pragmatists are James and Dewey with scarcely a glance at 
Peirce. Putnam has always seen his interest in pluralism as close 
to James’s own similar commitment in 4 Pluralist Universe and 
in other writings.” 

Putnam’s pluralism, which survives his recent abandonment 
of internal realism for so-called natural realism, leads to an ex- 
plicit commitment to a Jamesian form of pragmatism. Like Car- 
nap, one of his early heroes, whose intellectual development was 
exceedingly convoluted, Putnam, who is never sure of what he 
wants to defend, constantly changes his mind. The history of 
Putnam’s development reflects the formulation and rapid later 
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abandonment of a series of ideas, often while they are still influ- 
ential, recently in giving up internal realism.®° In Reason, Truth 
and History, Putnam draws attention to a contrast between ex- 
ternal realism, a so-called God’s eye view, or view without per- 
spective, and internal realism, or the view that there is more than 


ac 


one “‘true’ theory or description of the world.” & 

Putnam was never too clear about what this latter view en- 
tails. In the initial formulation, he claims that internal realism 
concerns both the mind-independent world and the world as 
produced by our concepts.” These claims are irreconcilably dif- 
ferent. The former is common in different ways to Descartes and 
to the British empiricists. The latter is formulated by Kant in 
reacting against them. Certainly, the very idea that we construct 
what we know smacks of idealism as popularly understood, a 
doctrine which Putnam, who never shows he has more than the 
most superficial grasp of idealism or even of particular idealist 
positions, is at pains to avoid. 

In response to Rorty, he has recently abandoned internal 
realism, however construed, in a shift to so-called natural real- 
ism, his new name for direct realism.** In so doing, he gives up 
sense data for the direct experience of external objects. Putnam 
makes no claims to invent this view, which, he believes, goes all 
the way back to Aristotle. He curiously regards Husserl, a self- 
proclaimed transcendental phenomenologist (!), as exemplifying 
a doctrine, which he claims is only first stated in non-meta- 
physical fashion by James. Although he rejects James’s sugges- 
tion that the world is in part the product of our minds, he 
accepts the idea that normal, veridical perception picks out ex- 
ternal things as they are. According to Putnam, who now 
clearly distances himself from Kant, there is no interface be- 
tween the mind and the external object of perception.” He 
agrees with what he calls the great insight of pragmatism, that 


what is important in our lives must be important in philosophy. 
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Hence, pragmatism, for Putnam, comes down to the view that 
claims to know rest on natural realism, or direct perception of 


the external world, which can be interpreted in different ways. 


RorTEAN PRAGMATISM AS SKEPTICISM 


Rorty is the figure in contemporary analytic philosophy most 
closely identified at present with pragmatism. Neurath and 
Quine have both passed from the scene, and the other lead- 
ing analytic neopragmatists quickly stopped talking about their 
adopted doctrine, though Putnam sometimes mentions it in 
passing.” Rorty is the only one of the main trio of analytic neo- 
pragmatists who still seems interested in pragmatism, although 
what he says and how he says it often makes one wonder how his 
concept of it relates to even an “average” view of pragmatism. 
He has been remarkably persistent in his insistence on pragma- 
tism, praising the pragmatist movement and Dewey in particu- 
lar in a growing series of books. Yet he has also been remark- 
ably unpersuasive, as if whether he persuaded anyone other than 
himself was not really his main concern. His revisionary efforts 
to show that anyone and very nearly everyone is a pragmatist, but 
that “pragmatism” in general has no clear relation to the Ameri- 
can pragmatist tradition in particular are, if not convincing, at 
least amusing. In part because of his interest in Dewey, he is also 
the only analytic neopragmatist who still desires to make phi- 
losophy socially useful. But whether he is a pragmatist, an ana- 
lytic neopragmatist, or, as seems more likely, an analytic skeptic 
claiming to be a pragmatist, is germane to how one evaluates 
his views.” If the first generation of American pragmatists is 
our standard, certainly none of them is in any sense a skeptic. 
They share the concern of apparently everyone attracted to prag- 
matism—that is everyone other than Rorty—to work out an 
approach to knowledge alternative to (Cartesian) foundational- 
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ism. Rorty’s sharp way of counterposing hermeneutics to episte- 
mology and then espousing the former while rejecting the latter 
suggests that he has given up on knowledge, hence implicitly 
endorses some form of epistemic skepticism. This suspicion is 
heightened by his suggestion that we should give up truth with- 
out putting anything in its place.” Or, to put the same point in 
other words, Rorty often writes as if he were still nostalgically 
committed to some form of Cartesianism epistemology, which 
simply fails. Since it fails, claims to know, understood as know- 
ing the mind-independent real, say through some kind of cor- 
respondence theory of truth, must be abandoned in favor of, as 
Rorty says, what society lets us say.” 

Like Putnam’s position, Rorty’s is not stable but unusually 
labile. Unlike Rorty, who, after an early concern with episte- 
mology has become a kind of philosophical gadfly, without any- 
thing resembling a clear focus, Putnam at least has a dominant 
philosophical theme. He has always been committed to real- 
ism, which in different forms runs throughout his entire corpus, 
but has never been satisfied with his defense of it. Rorty has 
an equivocal, unstable, even contradictory relation to philoso- 
phy in any form. In writings prior to Philosophy and the Mir- 
ror of Nature, he featured an early Wittgensteinian view that 
philosophy’s problems were unreal and needed to be dissolved, 
for instance by reforming our language or changing the way we 
speak. Beginning with this book, he adopted the rather differ- 
ent conviction that philosophical problems cannot be solved (or 
resolved) philosophically, which is equivalent to epistemic skep- 
ticism. In later writings, he has continued to write of philosophy 
as engaged in a hopeless task, while seeking, within the limits of 
his form of skepticism, to recover the traditional philosophical 
claim for social relevance, recently in scrutinizing the relation of 
Philosophy and Social Hope. 

Rorty’s tacit embrace of skepticism represents a shift from 
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his initial commitment to what he saw as the main thrust of 
analytic philosophy, about which he later became discouraged. 
Early on, when he was still a rising star in the analytic estab- 
lishment, and when he was still concerned with eliminativism, 
he took the line that linguistic philosophy could indeed genu- 
inely solve (or dissolve) philosophical problems through chang- 
ing the way we talk about them. In that phase of his develop- 
ment, he was close not only to the early Wittgenstein, but also to 
Quine’s view of semantic ascent, according to which the proper 
way to conduct philosophy is to talk not about objects but about 
words.” The main question he was interested in confronting was 
whether to adopt the attitude of an ideal language with Carnap 
(and Gustav Bergmann) or the ordinary language approach fea- 
tured at Oxford. The so-called linguistic turn meant for him a 
reaction against the view that philosophy is a specific discipline 
concerned to solve a particular set of problems, above all the re- 


jection of the idea of philosophy as “pseudoscience,””™ 


perhaps 
as science in any sense. Yet even in this strong analytic phase, 
Rorty had enough historical sense to formulate what he called 
criteria of the possible success of analytic philosophy. These cri- 
teria were intended to determine if analytic philosophy would 
in fact be able to carry out its project.” 

In Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, a dozen years later, 
Rorty is no longer concerned, or at least no longer mainly 
concerned, to show that we need to change the way we talk 
about problems in order to cause them to disappear. At this 
point, he thinks, rather like Wittgenstein, one of his three main 
philosophical heroes (the others were at this point in his evo- 
lution Heidegger and Dewey), that we can show that selected 
philosophical problems, above all the problem of knowledge, 
cannot be solved (or resolved). Roughly since the later Witt- 
genstein, analytic writers have been increasingly critical of tra- 
ditional British empiricism. In Philosophy and the Mirror of Na- 
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ture, Rorty depicts the problem of knowledge along traditional 
empiricist lines in order to show, following Sellars’s celebrated 
attack on what he calls the myth of the given, why we should just 
turn away from it rather than try to devise a way to save some 
form of empiricism. As the title of the book suggests, Rorty de- 
scribes the possible solution to the epistemological problem in 
Baconian fashion not only as requiring an actual bringing of the 
mind in touch with the real, but further as the mind’s mirroring 
it. In Rorty’s description, an adequate epistemological theory 
would need to be like Baconian empiricism, Engels’s reflection 
theory of knowledge, or the early Wittgenstein’s picture theory 
of meaning. Starting from this assumption, Rorty has little diffi- 
culty in showing that it is meaningless to claim that our concep- 
tual scheme mirrors, reflects, grasps, or in any other way provides 
a picture of metaphysical reality. 

Others, to be sure, reject correspondence but allow different, 
weaker claims for knowledge. Hegel, the later Wittgenstein, the 
middle Carnap, Quine, Thomas Kuhn, Paul Feyerabend, and 
Michel Foucault suggest that claims to know are relative to an 
explanatory matrix, form of life, the whole of science, an epis- 
teme, a paradigm, and so on. Such revisionist views of knowl- 
edge abandon the venerable idea of matching up our ideas with 
the mind-independent real through indexing claims to a con- 
ceptual scheme as the basis of interpretation. In Philosophy and 
the Mirror of Nature, Rorty takes two steps to combat a weaker 
version of epistemology understood either as an interpretation of 
what is given, or as interpretation fout court. On the one hand, he 
follows Sellars in denying that there is any given, in short in de- 
clining the classical empiricist view that the mind-independent 
real ever is, or even conceivably through suitable adjustments can 
be, known as it is through a given. On the other, he rejects any 
attempt to substitute hermeneutics, or interpretation, for episte- 


mology on the grounds that it is not possible to continue theory 
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of knowledge by other means. For Rorty as for Husserl, in that 
sense the dream is indeed dreamed out. 

Rorty’s pessimistic rejection of the question of knowledge is 
consistent with his conviction that philosophy is unable to solve 
(or resolve) its problems, unequal to its self-assigned tasks. Un- 
like the early Wittgenstein, in this stage of his development 
Rorty no longer holds that philosophical problems are merely 
verbal, or that they result only from the misuse of language. Al- 
though he now increasingly acknowledges that the problems are 
real, Rorty sticks to his conclusion that philosophy is not up to 
the challenge. 

Rorty is certainly not the first skeptic in the tradition which, 
since Socrates, is chock full of philosophers unable to decide be- 
tween competing theories, and frequently convinced that claims 
to know cannot be sustained. Rorty is consistent in holding that 
there is nothing interesting to say about knowledge, hence in 
emphasizing that philosophy is misconceived as being in the 
business of discussing knowledge at all. Yet in firmly shutting the 
door to knowledge, Rorty, the self-described pragmatist, iso- 
lates himself from all other pragmatists, none of whom is an 
epistemological skeptic, and each of whom declines Cartesian 
foundationalism while working out a weaker, postfoundational- 
ist claim to know. 

The difference can be explained through Rorty’s residual 
commitment to a traditional claim to know in a strong sense. 
It follows that for Rorty it is unacceptable to seek a substitute 
for analytical foundationalism, in his eyes the culminating point 
of the debate on knowledge. Beyond it there is no possibility of 
further efforts to reinstate the possibility of knowledge, for in- 
stance by adopting a weaker, interpretative view, such as those 
worked out by Dewey or Heidegger, two of his other philosophi- 
cal heroes at the time. 

In a later collection of essays, Rorty suggests that the great 
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pragmatists, by which he means James and Dewey (but strangely 
enough not Peirce), should not be seen as offering theories of 
knowledge. This omission of Peirce from the pantheon of the 
most important pragmatists, which results in a distorted, fore- 
shortened image of pragmatism, is not accidental, but rather fol- 
lows from Rorty’s position. In virtue of his skeptical refusal of 
the very possibility of a solution to the problem of knowledge, 
Rorty is committed to the idea that any effort to find the right 
way to approach epistemology is simply misplaced. If the correct 
counter when someone brings up knowledge is to change the 
subject, then it makes sense to turn away from a pragmatist like 
Peirce for whom epistemology is central, and toward other prag- 
matists for whom it has at most a less central or even a peripheral 
role. In suggesting that this is the case for James and Dewey, 
Rorty seems to mean that classical pragmatists do not subscribe 
to the idea that to know is to get it right about the world, or to 
represent the real correctly or even accurately.” Of course there 
are many types of knowledge which do not require us to get it 
right about the world, such as knowing how to play chess, or 
knowing how to choose among various possibilities for action, 
or even knowing how to deal with philosophical colleagues. The 
list is nearly endless. Rorty, however, sees the question in a nearly 
Marxist way as a fateful choice between theory and practice. In 
Rorty’s opinion, epistemologists are concerned with theory but 
pragmatists are concerned with practice, ultimately with help- 
ing us cope. What Rorty misses is Marx’s idea that theory can 
also be a kind of practice, which precisely helps us cope. Marx’s 
position is arguably intended as a theoretical analysis of capital- 
ism with the intent of helping us cope with the results of the 
Industrial Revolution which often threaten to engulf us within 
liberal democracy. 

Rorty’s accounts of pragmatism and of the history of phi- 
losophy are often very insightful but just as often simply ar- 
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bitrary. Rorty, who sees Dewey, a notoriously poor writer, as 
blurring distinctions, systematically does so himself. Rorty’s 
peculiar, skeptical view of pragmatism is matched by his arbi- 
trary effort—this is a malady which is extremely infectious, and 
has been caught by Brandom—to see pragmatism nearly every- 
where. 

Rorty clarifies his view in an important paper on “Pragma- 
tism, Davidson, and Truth,” where he develops Quine’s idea 
that pragmatism consists in giving up correspondence with 
reality.” Here he maintains, using James as his standard since he 
thinks Peirce does not go far enough, that Davidson’s view that 
a theory of truth cannot compare sentences with objects” quali- 
fies him as a pragmatist. He enlarges this claim in later writings 
to include Wittgenstein, Sellars, Brandom, and McDowell. In 
Rorty’s opinion, the fact that, like Wittgenstein, Sellars thinks 
there is nothing to be gained in discussion of such terms as “sen- 
tience,” “consciousness,” or “qualia” qualifies both of them as 
pragmatists.” 

The difficulty with this interpretation of “pragmatism” is not 
that it sets the bar too high; rather, it sets it too low in allow- 
ing nearly anyone, including idealists of whatever stripe, who are 
only pragmatists if a distinction between pragmatism and ideal- 
ism cannot be drawn, to qualify for membership in the prag- 
matist circle. If this is the criterion, then literally anyone who 
declines correspondence would be a pragmatist. Surely this is 
too inclusive as a measure of what “pragmatism” means. Indeed, 
even Rorty sometimes balks at this overly inclusive view of his 
favorite doctrine, as when he curiously restricts it to Dewey and 
Davidson. 

In the same way as in his most expansive moments he sees 
pragmatism everywhere, Rorty detects no difference worth 
mentioning between idealism and pragmatism. His treatment 


of the relation between idealism and pragmatism exhibits his 
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familiar tendency to blur all distinctions by conjuring up a kind 
of conceptual alphabet soup in which, as he tells the story, every- 
thing resembles everything else since there are no longer any 
differences worth speaking of. 

Already in Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, where he 
makes the neopragmatic turn and cuts loose his previous analytic 
persona, he provides what looks like a questionable treatment of 
Kant, in effect an uncritical reading of the critical philosophy. In 
Rorty’s narrative, the distinction between philosophy and sci- 
ence took hold in virtue of Kant’s invention of epistemology.” 
Rorty’s view of the critical philosophy is far too simplistic. He 
appears uncritically to accept Kant’s self-congratulatory version 
of things, according to which philosophy worthy of the name 
only comes into existence (and reaches its end) with the critical 
philosophy.” He further overlooks the emergence of the distinc- 
tion between philosophy and science in the seventeenth century, 
when leading scientists like Galileo and Newton became aware 
they no longer needed to depend on philosophy to buttress their 
claims to know. Despite what Rorty says, Kant did not trans- 
form philosophy into an epistemologically foundational disci- 
pline.” He rather provided another form of a strategy for knowl- 
edge that goes back in the tradition at least to Plato, and which 
is influentially restated in modern epistemological form by Des- 
cartes and others. Rorty’s further suggestion that Kant is un- 
concerned with how to validate the transcendental conditions 
to which cognitive objects must conform is puzzling. For that 
is the central thrust of Kant’s heroic, but unavailing efforts to 
deduce the categories. 

Rorty is similarly cavalier in his treatment in a recent article 
of Dewey’s relation to Hegel.” Dewey, who began as a kind 
of Hegelian, later moved away from Hegel in part because of 


his growing commitment to modern science, particularly Dar- 
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winian evolutionism. Rorty, who typically runs Dewey and 
Hegel together, simply obliterates any significant differences be- 
tween their positions. In part, his failure to perceive differences 
between them as significant lies in his antisemantic view of his- 
toricism. His suggestion that historicism means that language 
fails to fit the way the world is* fails to distinguish between 
a rejection of correspondence, which has been common in the 
analytic debate since the later Wittgenstein but neutral with 
respect to history, and a further claim —unusual in philosophy, 
lacking in classical and analytic neopragmatism, but central to 
Hegel—that epistemological assertions are intrinsically histori- 
cal. Rorty’s suggestion further implies that pragmatists are epis- 
temological historicists and vice versa. 

This series of claims is arbitrary, difficult to defend, even wild. 
None of the pragmatists, either early or late, is a historicist, in- 
cluding Rorty himself. Historicism and pragmatism seem unre- 
lated, even on Rorty’s account. Putnam, for instance, is an ahis- 
torical thinker who rejects correspondence, whereas Hegel is a 
historical thinker who rejects correspondence. Putnam is not an 
idealist, at least on his own account; and no one has yet given a 
convincing reason to think that Hegel is a pragmatist. 

In line with his effort to blur distinctions, Rorty assiduously 
redraws the usual outlines of our views of Hegel and Dewey. 
According to Rorty, Hegel, like the other German idealists, re- 
stricts science to mere appearance. Dewey, a nonidealist histori- 
cist for whom Darwin offers merely another view, but not the 
truth about reality, agrees with James that the true is the expedi- 
ent." Yet this cannot be correct since none of the German ideal- 
ists, not even Fichte, who knew little about science, deprecates 
it.” And Dewey thought that Darwin was about as close to get- 
ting it right as anyone. For this reason, he abandoned what he 
saw as a revival of absolutistic thinking in philosophy, or know- 
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ing distinct from science, for the kind of knowing that takes 
place within the sciences, and adopted an experimental logic for 
his own thinking.* 

When Rorty gets around to Hegel, it becomes clear that he 
does not intend to have any serious dialogue with a thinker 
whom he credits with the idea that humanity just could not be 
wiped out by a comet.” Like many others, he features a right- 
wing reading of the German thinker. According to Rorty, Hegel 
recommends the power of the Incarnate Logos as opposed to 
biological evolution.” He locates the main difference between 
Hegel and Dewey in the fact that the former insists on an abso- 
lute, idealist, teleological view of history, for which the latter 
substitutes a relativist, materialist version of teleology.” Yet this 
reading only makes sense if Hegel in fact professes something 
like Rorty’s view of the absolute more as “a historicized Spi- 
noza than as a metaphysicized Herder.””” But there is no evi- 
dence, and Rorty provides none, that this was Hegel’s view. On 
the contrary, Hegel’s famous claim that philosophy is its own 
time captured in thought suggests he is closer to the former than 
the latter—closer, in fact, to what Rorty recommends than he 
is aware—but in his commitment to a historicist form of epis- 
temology, still very far from Dewey and other pragmatists, in- 
cluding Rorty. 


FurTHER REMARKS 


The disparities among these four analytic views of pragmatism 
are real and significant. Neurath, who argues that the very idea 
of a pure protocol sentence that directly records scientific experi- 
ence is incoherent, clears the way for an approach to knowledge 
that does not rely on a one-to-one relation between empirical 
observations and the world. Quine is concerned, on that basis, 
with how we can reasonably be said to know. As an epistemo- 
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logical skeptic, Rorty is interested in knowing why we can rea- 
sonably be said not to know. And Putnam is occupied with what 
we know if and when we know. 

Quine and Rorty have different attitudes toward the idea that 
knowledge depends on correspondence with reality. Quine is un- 
dismayed by the impossibility of showing that our conceptual 
scheme mirrors reality. He opts for a weaker, but still acceptable, 
claim in adopting a version of Pierre Duhem’s scientific holism. 
Quine is opposed to analytic foundationalism as well as to re- 
ductionism and refuses other standards. He accepts a pragmatic 
measure, which he never explores and which is none too clear, 
as the only one that is meaningful for knowledge. 

Although Rorty explores pragmatism, he is still committed to 
analytic foundationalism though disappointed that it fails, and 
sees no reasonable alternative that will yield knowledge. Rorty 
takes the need to apply such a standard as tantamount to skep- 
ticism. In criticizing empiricism, in particular Carnap’s Vienna 
Circle view, Quine follows Neurath at a distance of several gen- 
erations in seeing pragmatism as the responsible alternative to 
epistemological foundationalism. By implication, Rorty takes 
the failure of Vienna Circle reductionism, manifest in Neurath’s 
and then Quine’s successive critiques of Carnap, as suggesting 
that no claim to truth is, or can even potentially be, meaning- 
ful. That is part of the reason why he is attracted to Dewey and 
James, but not to Peirce, who clearly makes stronger truth claims 
than his pragmatist colleagues of the first generation. These are 
claims that Rorty, who, like Descartes and Kant, thinks there 
is no alternative between strong claims to know and skepticism, 
finds uncongenial. 

Quine’s holism presupposes that claims to know cannot be 
judged through an appeal to facts, which cannot be separated 
from perspectives. Davidson, in famously rejecting the very idea 
of a conceptual scheme, also rejects Quine’s doctrine. Putnam’s 
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newly adopted natural realism commits him to the view that the 
independent world is given as it is, even if he still wants to main- 
tain that different interpretations of it are possible.” In more 
recent efforts to clarify his position, Rorty stresses the differ- 
ence between two pragmatic views of truth, both of which are 
in James: the idea that truth is what is “expedient,” hence a way 
of coping,” as distinguished from matching up to reality; and 
the further idea that truth is what happens when ideas fit into 
a further set of ideas.” Rorty recommends the former, but dis- 
claims the latter, since he wants to deny there can be anything 
like a better way of coping. He seems to believe that all ways of 
coping are equally useful in helping us to make it through the 
day. Yet clearly there are better ways to cope, and ideas that fit 
in with those already on hand are preferable to those that, since 
they are at odds with the views we already have, require a whole- 
sale rethinking of our other ideas, in rare cases even a paradigm 
shift. 

How does analytic neopragmatism relate to pragmatism? The 
answer to this apparently simple question is very complicated. 
It depends on one’s normative view of pragmatism as well as on 
the particular trajectory followed by recent analytic converts to 
it. Recent analytic neopragmatists have very different views of 
knowledge than classical pragmatists. Joseph Margolis insight- 
fully suggests that classical pragmatists are committed to a natu- 
ral approach to knowledge incompatible with analytic interest 
in naturalizing epistemology.” Naturalizing epistemology is re- 
lated to physicalism and scientism, two doctrines incompatible 
with naturalism as classical pragmatists understand it. But there 
is no reason why the later evolution of the pragmatism need re- 
tain any particular classical pragmatist doctrine. 

Other than the commitment to naturalizing epistemology, 
which Rorty, a skeptic, does not share, it is difficult to see what 
analytic neopragmatists have in common. Quine, as already 
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noted, approaches pragmatism through Duhem, a French physi- 
cist, philosopher, and historian of science. Duhem’s convention- 
alist views are similar to those of Neurath and Quine, though 
their relation to pragmatism is not obvious. Rorty comes to prag- 
matism through the later Wittgenstein” and Sellars, whose 
views he reads as continuous with pragmatism, and less so 
through Heidegger or even Dewey, whom he ostensively cham- 
pions. Putnam makes the turn to pragmatism through his inter- 
est in James. This does not mean his theories are more pragmatic 
than those of other thinkers, although, with the possible excep- 
tion of Rorty, he is more interested in the actual texts of the clas- 
sical pragmatists than Rorty, for example. Rorty reads Wittgen- 
stein (and Sellars) as supporting the social view of verification 
that is an ingredient in his own turn to pragmatism. In turning 
to pragmatism, Putnam rejects a social verificationist reading of 
Wittgenstein. 

Depending on what one thinks “pragmatism” means, the first 
generation of analytic neopragmatism might include Neurath, 
Quine, Davidson (whom Rorty proposes against Davidson’s 
better judgment for membership in the analytic clan), Putnam 
(Rorty’s candidate for the leading contemporary pragmatist), 
and Rorty himself, who is widely regarded as playing that role. 
If we abstract from Neurath, who is almost unclassifiable,”* the 
first generation of analytic neopragmatists is composed of fig- 
ures who, despite impeccable analytic credentials, hold dissent- 
ing views about the main line analytic concern with the problem 
of reference, hence about a solution along analytic lines to the 
problem of knowledge.” The complex relation of analytic neo- 
pragmatism to classical American pragmatism is further com- 
plicated by the recent emergence of analytic neo-Hegelianism 
in which, as in Rorty’s writings, the distinction between prag- 
matism and Hegelianism is none too clear, indeed on occasion 


nonexistent. 
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ANALYTIC Neo-HEGELIANISM 


For analytic neopragmatists, the turn to pragmatism functions 
as an epistemological alternative to more standard analytic epis- 
temological approaches, mainly rooted in semantics. A simi- 
lar concern, a search for alternatives to traditional analytic doc- 
trines, motivates analytic neopragmatists, as well as analytic 
thinkers unconcerned with pragmatism, who are now turning to 
Hegel. 

As a result of the turn (or return) to Hegel, old barriers are 
clearly starting to break down. The consequences include inter 
alia an increased interest in Hegel, but also the persistence of 
the traditional analytic rejection of idealism, a broadening of the 
understanding of “pragmatism” and a certain insensitivity to the 
distinctions between pragmatism and Hegel. Analytic philoso- 
phy, which has long shunned Hegel, now seems to be receptive 
to at least some of his ideas, and hence, if Hegel is an idealist, 
cautiously returning to a form of idealism, although not under 
that name, which it left behind at the beginning of the ana- 
lytic movement in England. In the process, the distinction be- 
tween analytic philosophy, pragmatism, and Hegel, which has 
not often been clear, is being further muddied. 

With the exception of Rorty, who at least mentions Dewey’s 
relation to Hegel, none of the other first-generation analytic 
neopragmatists is more than incidentally concerned with Hegel 
or idealism in general. This changes in what is increasingly start- 
ing to look like the emergence of a second generation of analytic 
neopragmatists, thinkers who as a group are less concerned with 
idealism than with Hegel. This second generation tends to read 
Hegel in a distinctive way that leaves his idealism behind while 
simply conflating pragmatism and Hegelianism, which are read 
as overlapping, even identical. 

The more recent analytic pragmatists are not interested in 
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giving up mainline analytic philosophy, whatever that now 
means, although they are increasingly unwilling to make any 
definite claims about its doctrinal commitments. Unlike, say, 
the early Wittgenstein, Carnap on Friedman’s interpretation, or 
Dummett, they are uninterested in maintaining epistemological 
foundationalism.” Instead, they continue the interest in post- 
foundational theories of knowledge common to classical Ameri- 
can pragmatism and the first-generation analytic neopragma- 
tists, with the obvious exception of Rorty. But their approach 
to knowledge, unlike that of earlier analytic neopragmatists, is 
squarely situated in the conceptual axis of analytical philosophy 
of mind and language linking together the later Wittgenstein 
and Sellars. Hence, although they are interested in Hegel shorn 
of his idealism, they are at least as firmly linked as their ana- 
lytic predecessors to whatever remains of analytic philosophical 
orthodoxy. 

The evolution of the discussion in the hands of analytic think- 
ers turned neopragmatist has more recently broadened the un- 
derstanding of “pragmatism” in a way that makes it question- 
able whether the term is still meaningful. In particular, Rorty 
innovates in applying the term to just about anyone whose 
theory he finds interesting. Brandom has extended the term, to 
the best of my knowledge for the first time, to apply even to 
Frege, someone who until now has always seemed to fall outside 
“pragmatism,” however understood. As a result, as described in 
recent analytic writings Hegel sounds suspiciously like an ana- 
lytic neopragmatist. 

Moore’s commonsensism relied on an appeal to direct, im- 
mediate knowledge, well known in British empiricism since 
Reid, to refute idealism. With exceptions, such as Putnam’s re- 
cent return to natural realism, analytic philosophy has largely 
abandoned direct claims to knowas part of its lengthy and multi- 
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faceted critique of empiricism started by the later Wittgenstein 
and continued by Neurath, Quine, Sellars, Davidson, Rorty, and 
others. 

Following this critique, there are two very different analytic 
schools of thought about justifying claims to know. One, despite 
the analytic critique of empiricism, is to make a surreptitious re- 
turn to that doctrine under the guise of favoring what looks like 
ordinary or metaphysical realism. Davidson and Putnam have 
arguably lately been engaged in resurrecting a form of what they 
and other analytic thinkers had spent so many years banishing. 
A kind of empiricism is manifest in Davidson’s return to the cor- 
respondence theory of truth, and in Putnam’s revival of a form 
of direct realism. Both views depend on coming back in empiri- 
cal touch, in Davidson’s case indirectly through language, and 
in Putnam’s case directly, with the mind-independent external 
world. Both fall back into what Rorty sees as a bad habit bor- 
rowed from Descartes." The other option in the analytic dis- 
cussion is increasingly to turn to Hegel. 

The specifically Hegelian turn, which is still in its nascent 
stage, is mediated by several factors, including the effect of the 
later Wittgenstein on the subsequent debate, and increasing at- 
tention to Sellars, above all Sellars’s transient interest in Hegel. 
The later Wittgenstein directs attention to a contextualist view 
of knowledge sometimes referred to as linguistic idealism.’” 
Wittgenstein’s indirect rehabilitation of idealism calls attention 
to its general resources, which he never explores but illustrates 
in his writings. 

Wittgenstein’s later turn to contextualism has been read both 
as social and as asocial. In analytic hands, these different read- 
ings lead to different, incompatible views of Hegel. A straight 
line runs from a social contextualist reading of Wittgenstein, 
as illustrated by Kripke,’ through Sellars’s transient flirta- 
tion with Hegel, to Brandom’s still nascent but explicit turn 
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to Hegel. A different line leads from the later Wittgenstein 
to McDowell’s refutation of this social contextualist reading of 
Wittgenstein and his own distinctive appropriation of Hegelian 
themes. 

Building on the later Wittgenstein, Sellars clearly signals in 
Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind his receptivity to Hegel 
in what he describes as Méditations hégéliennes.* His interest 
in Hegel is evident in his frontal attack on classical empiricism, 
which he calls the myth of the given. Sellars’s attack on this 
myth borrows Hegelian arguments in building on Hegel’s fa- 
mous critique of so-called sense certainty at the beginning of 
the Phenomenology of Spirit. Hegel’s target is any claim for im- 
mediate knowledge that presupposes an epistemological given, 
in English empiricists such as Bacon and Locke, and in differ- 
ent, more sophisticated fashion in Kant’s critical philosophy.” 
If the immediate given cannot be known, as Hegel contends, 
then empiricism as it has been understood in the English tradi- 
tion and perhaps even in Kant, if Kant subscribes to a successor 
form of English empiricism, is indefensible. In restating Hegel’s 
argument in an analytical idiom, Sellars rejects the idea of di- 
rect givenness, in Hegelian terms immediacy, as no more than 
a myth, in favor of the justification of claims to know within 
the so-called logical space of reasons." Although the critique of 
traditional empiricism is closely Hegelian, numerous other fea- 
tures in Sellars’s theories, such as the scientism resulting from 
his appeal to the so-called space of reasons, are non-Hegelian, 
even anti-Hegelian. 

In On Certainty and other texts, the later Wittgenstein under- 
mined traditional English empiricism in the course of a direct 
attack on Moore’s commonsensism. In developing lines of argu- 
ment opened by the later Wittgenstein and appropriating Heg- 
elian themes, Sellars deepens this attack by extending it to the 
very idea of empiricism. In this way, Sellars opens the way for 
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analytic philosophy to make a limited turn (or return), if not to 
idealism, at least to Hegel. The nascent analytic turn to Hegel 
now under way concerns less Hegelian scholarship, which has 
always interested analytic thinkers, than the appropriation of 
Hegelian themes and arguments for analytic purposes. 

Sellars, who taught for many years at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was interested in Kant, then became interested in Hegel 
fora short time before returning to Kant. His interest in Hegel is 
currently being developed under analytic auspices by two Pitts- 
burgh colleagues, Robert Brandom and John McDowell. Bran- 
dom and McDowell differ about as much as any two figures can 
differ and still qualify as members of the same general philo- 
sophical tendency—for instance on how, after Sellars and Witt- 
genstein, to justify claims to know.’”” 

Brandom and McDowell both see Wittgenstein and Sellars as 
centrally important thinkers. They read Wittgenstein and Sell- 
ars differently in proposing two very different epistemological 
strategies. Likewise, Brandom and McDowell accept Sellars’s 
view of linguistic nominalism, which asserts that all awareness 
of whatever kind is linguistic," while drawing very different 
inferences. Rorty puts the point usefully in remarking that Bran- 
dom is committed to developing the linguistic turn, but Mc- 
Dowell is committed to experience.’ Another way to read this 
remark is to say that Brandom is closer to Rorty than McDowell; 
but the latter, who is very critical of Rorty, is arguably closer to 
Hegel, whose position, as repeatedly noted, turns on experience. 

In order to assess the strength and weaknesses of the na- 
scent analytic turn (or return) to Hegel, it will be useful to dis- 
cuss some examples in detail. Brandom and McDowell, who 
approach Hegel very differently, each appropriate selected He- 
gelian ideas to further different analytic agendas. Both consider 
Hegel as outside the analytic fold, but as offering important 
resources to further analytic projects. Working independently, 
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Pirmin Stekeler-Weithofer has suggested that Hegel is more 
than simply useful for analytic philosophy while located outside 
it. For Stekeler-Weithofer, Hegel is in fact an analytic thinker. 

Brandom, McDowell, and Stekeler-Weithofer all approach 
Hegel from an epistemological angle of vision. In examining 
these three specimen analytic readings of Hegel’s position, my 
overall aim is to bring out significant differences between Heg- 
el’s position and the analytic framework that they presuppose. I 
will not be claiming to possess the correct Hegel reading, while 
reserving the right to object that a proposed reading is incor- 
rect. I will be sharply critical of Brandom, whose interpretation 
I will consider in detail, since I believe it is generally incorrect 
and one can profit from identifying its errors. I will be less criti- 
cal of McDowell, whose more cautious, but so far less devel- 
oped account of Hegel is potentially more interesting than his 
colleague’s. I will finally argue that Stekeler-Weithofer simply 
misreads Hegel’s distinctive view of logic. 


Branpbom’s Pragmatic HEGELIAN INFERENTIALISM 


Among current analytic philosophers, Brandom has most closely 
identified his position with those of both pragmatism and 
Hegel. Hence, his reading of Hegel requires the most care- 
ful scrutiny. Brandom’s pragmatic Hegelianism is increasingly 
intertwined with, even inseparable from, his interest in what he 
calls inferentialism."° Since he thinks, or seems to think, unlike 
any other current analytic figure, that his inferentialism is both 
pragmatic and Hegelian, his position stands or falls by his use 
(or abuse) of Hegel. 

Since Brandom identifies inferentialism with his pragmatism 
and Hegelianism, in order to discuss his Hegelianism, we will 
need to discuss his conceptions of pragmatism and of inferen- 
tialism. This is far from easy to do, since Brandom is a diffi- 
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cult writer. Although he mainly employs simple language, his 
writing style is more than usually convoluted, even by elastic 
philosophical standards, and often difficult to follow. He typi- 
cally circles around a point more than once, multiplying techni- 
cal vocabulary. Brandom is strongly, even decisively influenced 
by Sellars. He tends to work from “within” Sellars’s position on 
the apparent assumption that it is familiar to his readers, that it 
does not require more than the most minimal interpretation, and 
that it has definitively settled a number of important questions. 
A crucial instance is the status of empiricism, which Brandom 
does not address. 

In describing Brandom’s position, or at least enough of it 
to understand his approach to Hegel, we can begin with infer- 
entialism, Brandom’s name for his distinctive doctrine. As the 
name suggests, inferentialism features inference of all kinds and 
for various purposes. As concerns knowledge, inferentialism is a 
second-best, potentially fallible approach, which is to be used if 
and only if we cannot do better. Doing better would mean going 
beyond (the need for) inference, which would then become su- 
perfluous, unneeded, in any case unnecessary for cognitive pur- 
poses. Many thinkers make cognitive that which appear to pre- 
clude the need to resort inference. Descartes clearly means to go 
beyond inference in his foundationalist epistemological strategy. 
He is not claiming that we can infer that true and distinct ideas 
are true but rather that (through deduction from a true principle, 
or the cogito) we can know that they are (in fact) true. 

Brandom is mainly interested in an inferential, nonreferential 
approach to semantics with an explicitly epistemological intent. 
In a recent book, he develops this idea through a series of alter- 
natives, initially by privileging inference over reference in the 
order of semantic explanation. Thus he rejects a so-called Pla- 
tonic strategy, or a prior understanding of conceptual content, 
for a so-called pragmatist (or functionalist) strategy in which 
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“the use of linguistic expressions, or the functional role of inten- 
tional states, confers conceptual content on them.” ? What this 
means can be understood in terms of the familiar distinction be- 
tween knowing how and knowing that. According to Brandom, 
the implicit content of language with respect to stating, asking 
for, and providing beliefs, or knowing how, can be rendered ex- 
plicit in the form of knowing that. 

Brandom links his inferentialism to a series of figures, such 
as Frege, Wittgenstein, and Sellars, and to various movements, 
such as analytic semantics and pragmatism, between which 
he typically sees similarities where other observers more often 
see differences. Since for Brandom, cognitive claims appeal to, 
hence rely on, semantic inference, in his view pragmatism is a 
form of semantics and semantics is firmly linked to epistemo- 
logical concerns. 

Brandom’s exposition of semantics runs from Sellars, his ac- 
knowledged hero, back to Frege, whom he criticizes. He takes 
issue with the mature Frege for holding that truth is based on 
inference and not vice versa. The difficulty does not seem to lie 
in Frege’s epistemological appeal to semantics, since Brandom 
also makes this move. It seems rather to lie in Frege’s appeal to 
one type of semantics, formal semantics, as opposed to the in- 
formal, inferentialist semantics Brandom favors. According to 
Brandom, the inversion of the relation of truth and inference 
points to the priority of the propositional, or of claiming. “And 
what can play the role of premise and conclusion of inference is 
a saying in the sense of a claiming.” "° 

Brandom links his account of concepts to rationalism, which 
he understands as asking for and giving reasons within an infer- 
ential context, and to so-called expressivism. It is unfortunate, 
since he relies heavily on expressivism, that he never satisfac- 
torily clarifies his understanding of this concept. One source 
may be Charles Taylor’s reading of Hegel." According to Tay- 
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lor, who follows Isaiah Berlin, Herder reacts against the anthro- 
pology of the Enlightenment in developing an alternative an- 
thropology based on categories of expression. This leads to a 
view of human activity and human life as expressions.’ Bran- 
dom seems to rely on this view in his conception of expressivism 
as an alternative to rationalism. 

Sellars claims in Kantian fashion that rules, or reasons, are 
causes. Brandom, who is less interested in why or how we act 
as we do, is more interested in cognitive claims with respect to 
thought and action. From Sellars, he takes over the idea that 
“grasping a concept is mastering the use of a word,” ° which he 
glosses as “making explicit in a form that can be thought or said 
what is implicit in what is done.” ” His main concern seems to 
lie in the standard epistemological goal of making true claims 
about what is as it is, that is, about the mind-independent real 
world. This intention becomes clearer, if not clear, in his reliance 
on expressivism as an alternative to representationalism. 

The term “representationalism” is usually employed to indi- 
cate the cognitive relation of something, called a representation, 
to something else, for instance in Plato’s denial that art, lit- 
erature, or poetry captures, or adequately captures, depicts, or 
otherwise correctly represents the forms. In his famous letter to 
Marcus Herz (21 February 1772), Kant describes what later be- 
came the critical philosophy as the analysis of the relation of rep- 
resentations to (mind-independent external) objects. Bran- 
dom similarly regards representationalism as a way of thinking 
about empirical knowledge in which representations are caused 
by what is represented, leading on to philosophy of language, 
including views of reference, denotation, and extension. 

Inferentialism and expressivism appear to be synonymous for 
Brandom. Inferentialism is expressivist since it elicits commit- 
ments, and expressivism is inferentialist since it gives up rep- 


resentationalism in favor of making things clear through infer- 
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ence. Brandom applies his inferentialist view in a number of 
ways, for instance as concerns logic. He gives up the traditional 
view of logic as proving claims in favor of an expressivist view of 
logic as helping us, through a logical vocabulary, to make explicit 
implicit inferential commitments. As Brandom reads logic, it 
must abandon its role as an independent source of knowledge 
and subordinate itself to the appropriate scrutiny of inferential 
relations. 

Expressivism is further important to Brandom’s reading of 
Hegel. According to Brandom, Hegel takes a pragmatic ap- 
proach to conceptual norms by adopting a rationalist form of 
Enlightenment expressivism, which Brandom sees as a poten- 
tially very promising alternative to representationalism. In Bran- 
dom’s lexicon, rationalist pragmatism and rationalist expressiv- 
ism are equivalent terms." Brandom very clearly attributes this 
idea to Hegel. “[R]ationalist expressivism understands the ex- 
plicit—the thinkable, the sayable, the form something must be 
in to count as having been expressed—in terms of its role in 
inference. I take Hegel to have introduced this idea, although he 
takes the minimal unit of conceptual content to be the whole 
holistic system of inferentially interrelated judgeables, and so is 
not a propositionalist.”’”° It follows that, for Brandom, Hegel 
pioneers rationalist pragmatism and expressivism, or rationalist 
pragmatism and rationalist expressivism, as opposed to expres- 
sivism or pragmatism. 

The epistemological payoff of Brandom’s materialist seman- 
tics is visible in his critical remarks about naturalism. Accord- 
ing to Brandom, naturalism as ordinarily understood denies the 
characteristic human appeal to conceptual norms developed in 
social linguistic practices. He may have in mind the conception 
of naturalized epistemology as it has developed in Quine’s wake. 
In “Epistemology Naturalized,” as part of his critique of positiv- 
ism, Quine proposes that epistemology is no more than a branch 
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of psychology.” In this way, Quine closes up the Kantian dis- 
tinction, stressed in Frege and Husserl, between the logical and 
the psychological that is the basis of the familiar epistemological 
antipsychologism. 

Brandom avoids this issue entirely as well as what Quine 
makes of it. It is unclear that naturalizing epistemology in any 
way precludes, to use Brandom’s language, the characteristic 
human appeal to conceptual norms in social linguistic practices. 
There is no good reason why a naturalized approach to epis- 
temology prevents or even impedes conceptual norms as aris- 
ing in the social context. Brandom, who does not address this 
question, simply takes a nonnaturalist approach by claiming that 
inferentialism-cum-expressivism features a distinction between 
things that have natures and those that have histories. 

Brandom’s claim looks suspiciously like essentialism, which 
goes all the way back in the Western tradition at least to Aris- 
totle. Brandom does not clarify the relation of his view of natures 
to essences, but he proposes an argument including two claims. 
His first claim is that the objects of science (physics, chemistry, 
biology) have natures that cannot be reduced to their histories. 
Brandom seems to mean that objects with natures can be studied 
empirically or through empirical experience. This is very dif- 
ferent from, say, an Aristotelian noetic claim to intuit essences, 
Brandom perhaps also has in mind the familiar distinction, de- 
veloped by Wilhelm Dilthey, between the Naturwissenschaften 
and the Geisteswissenschaften. 

His second claim is that the empirical properties of things 
allow us to determine whether inferences based on them about 
concepts are correct. It is important here, in order to grasp just 
what Brandom is suggesting, to focus on the distinction be- 
tween a claim that might be correct according to the prevailing 
standards of a given cognitive discipline, and a claim that is not 


merely correct but also true. As usually understood, a true claim 
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grasps what really is as it is, as opposed to what merely seems 
to be the case. Brandom, who uses the term “correct,” seems to 
be making a version of the latter, stronger claim about what is, 
and hence about truth. “For the properties governing the appli- 
cation of those concepts [e.g. physical things such as electrons 
and aromatic compounds] depend on what inferences involving 
them are correct, that is, on what really follows from what. And 
that depends on how things really are with electrons and aro- 
matic compounds, not just on what judgments and inferences 
we endorse.” ”” He is not, it would seem, suggesting that cogni- 
tive assertions are indexed to conceptual frameworks that might 
later require adjustment. He is rather, it appears, making a sug- 
gestion about what is the case. By using the phrase “how things 
really are,” he signals the capacity to go beyond mere inference 
to ascertain how things in fact stand. 


BRANDOM’s “PRAGMATISM” 


Brandom’s suggestions that his inferentialism is pragmatist as 
well as Hegelian may strike some readers as arbitrary. After all, 
it is not every day that someone who traces his position to Sellars 
and Frege also insists on its relation to pragmatism and to Hegel. 
Since these thinkers are so different, observers might want to 
emphasize the differences between such thinkers, or at least the 
differences between pragmatism and Hegel. Brandom’s claims 
are based on his unusual, pragmatic readings of the positions of 
Hegel, Frege, and Sellars. 

Brandom’s argument rests in part on the interpretation of 
pragmatism as semantic, which is apparently the result of a de- 
duction. The argument can be reconstructed as follows: since 
cognitive claims appeal to, hence rely on, semantic inference, 
if pragmatism makes cognitive claims, then it relies, or at least 


ought to rely, on semantics for claims to know. This argument 
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implies that all cognition of whatever kind is finally inferential, 
where inference is a form of semantics. Yet even if that were cor- 
rect, it would not demonstrate that all forms of semantics, or 
even those forms associated with Frege and Sellars, are pragma- 
tist. 

One thing Brandom gets right about pragmatism is its often 
neglected epistemological thrust. Yet he has almost nothing to 
say, except in the most general terms, about the classical pragma- 
tists. In identifying his position as pragmatist, he seems to have 
in mind specifically cognitive forms of inferential practice as op- 
posed to theory. This is rather like concentrating on arguments 
as distinguished from the theory of argumentation. But that is 
simply not enough to justify the claim for pragmatism, since, be- 
ginning with Socrates, it is difficult to think of anyone willing to 
engage in dialogue who refuses asking for reasons. All the action 
is about whether the reasons offered are worth taking seriously, 
that is, whether they can withstand examination. In any case, 
Brandom’s commitment to a nontraditional, Sellarsian approach 
to the analysis of meanings seems to have nothing particular 
in common with, say, classical American pragmatism. It does 
not have much more in common with such analytic neopragma- 
tists as Putnam, Rorty, and Quine. Since Brandom finally says 
so little specifically about pragmatism, and since what he does 
say is not clearly related to it, one may doubt whether the term 
“pragmatism” ought to figure in Brandom’s vocabulary. 


BRANDOM’s QUINEAN “HEGELIANISM” 


Brandom’s unfamiliar form of pragmatism is relevant to his 
equally unfamiliar Hegel. He straightforwardly claims to be a 
Hegelian, and teases the reader with repeated references to a 
forthcoming Hegel book. Yet the little he says about Hegel only 


arouses suspicion," and his more recent book, which includes 
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two earlier texts on Hegel, does nothing to dispel this suspi- 
cion.’”* 

Brandom exhibits a distinctive, original approach to Hegel. 
He always, or almost always, reads Hegel through the positions 
of leading analytic figures, in practice mainly Quine and Sell- 
ars (but also Gilbert Harman and others), and never, or almost 
never, reads Hegel directly. Put another way, he develops his 
reading of Hegel on the basis of standard analytic doctrines he 
claims to find in Hegel, not through a direct reading of Hegel’s 
texts in terms of Hegel’s own concerns, problems, readings of 
and reactions to other positions, and so on. In Brandom’s ap- 
proach, Hegel appears as a very early analytic philosopher, as 
someone who about a couple of hundred years ago, well before 
Frege, presciently anticipated a number of ideas that would later 
become central to the analytic debate. 

For present purposes, we can divide Brandom’s nascent He- 
gelianism into two phases: an earlier, Quinean phase in Making 
It Explicit and in a series of articles leading up to Articulat- 
ing Reasons; and a more recent, Sellarsian phase in the latter 
book. These phases are connected by Brandom’s conviction that 
Hegel inverts the traditional approach to semantic explanation 
by means of a conception of experience as inferential in which 
concepts, like Wittgenstein’s view of meanings, emerge from the 
roles they play. In other words, Brandom begins from the appar- 
ently unexamined assumption that Hegel’s position is an infer- 
entialist form of semantics, hence an ancestor of his own infer- 
entialism. In the earlier, less developed, more tentative Quinean 
phase of his Hegelianism, Brandom approaches Hegel through 
a series of concepts and problems, especially epistemological 
holism, that he finds in Quine. In the later, slightly more de- 
veloped, less tentative Sellarsian phase of his Hegelianism, he 
approaches Hegel through concepts and problems he finds in 
Sellars. In both cases, he silently assumes that the concerns of 
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leading analytic philosophers transpose effortlessly into Hegel’s 
position. 

It is hardly surprising, since doctrinal unity within analytic 
philosophy has by now decreased to the vanishing point, that 
Quine and Sellars hold very different, in part opposing posi- 
tions. Thus Quine is identified with holism which is not favored 
by Sellars, and Sellars with scientism which is not endorsed by 
Quine. Sellars simply dismisses so-called folk views as episte- 


25 whereas Quine sees science as continu- 


mologically unreliable, 
ous with, but not as a replacement for, nonscience.”° Sellars is 
committed to semantics, whereas Quine is an important critic 
of analytic theories of reference.” 

In light of these and other differences between Quine and 
Sellars, it is not surprising that Brandom presents different read- 
ings of Hegel in his successive phases. In his Quinean phase, 
Brandom reads Hegel through holism. In his Sellarsian phase, 
which partially overlaps with its predecessor phase, he reads 
Hegel through analytic philosophy of language. A holist ap- 
proach to Hegel is initially plausible in that, at least since the 
early Lukacs, attention has been focused on the Hegelian cate- 
gory of totality.” Yet Hegel, Quine, and analytic thinkers apart 
from Quine understand holism so differently that the analogy 
seems strained, uninformative, even forced.’ One can detect 
a nascent philosophy of language in Hegel, although the dif- 
ferences between Hegel’s antisemantics, including his refusal of 
definite reference, and analytic semantics, which is predicated 
on the idea of definite reference, seem more important than the 
similarities. 

In Making It Explicit, the most important allusion to Hegel, 
later developed in a series of papers, is the very odd suggestion 
that he anticipates Quine’s holism.° Other than by Brandom, 
there has been practically no attention to a possible link be- 
tween Hegel and Quine, and, to the best of my knowledge, none 
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at all to their supposed common allegiance to epistemological 
holism."** In a chronological sense Hegelian holism obviously 
precedes Quinean holism. Yet Brandom seems not to be aware 
that Hegel did not invent or discover holism, which goes back 
at least to ancient Greece (e.g. Speusippus). Is it meaningful 
to say that Speusippus anticipates Quine’s holism? What does 
Brandom have in mind? There are different types of holism. 
Quine, as noted above, relies on his reading of Duhem’s sci- 
entific holism. Brandom might mean that Hegel anticipates 
Quine’s specific form of holism. Yet this way of reading the re- 
lation is implausible, since Hegel’s and Quine’s forms of holism 
are incompatible. 

In Brandom’s interpretation, Quine’s holism relativizes 


’ 


meaning to a “total theory,” more precisely a theory for which 
the unity of meaning is the whole.’ According to Quine, a 
theory stands or falls as a whole, not, say, as Popper claims, in 
piecemeal fashion.” It is well known that for Hegel the truth 
is the whole. This seems to be mean that a theory is only true 
when concept and object fully coincide, thus bringing the cog- 
nitive process to an end. Quine, who takes a behaviorist view, is 
not interested in anything remotely like Hegel’s conception of 
the dialectical evolution of the relation of theory and cognitive 
object within consciousness. It is further implausible to equate 
Quine’s essentially asocial and ahistorical view of the change 
of meaning and belief with Hegel’s very different view of the 
constitution of knowledge and ethics for real human individu- 
als within the social and historical context. Or to put the same 
point in another way, Quine focuses on the epistemic conditions 
of knowledge in general, in virtue of the so-called underdeter- 
mination of theories, without regard to the underlying social 
context; but Hegel focuses on their constitution in relation to 
the conceptual, social, and historical context. Hegel, who never 
distinguishes cleanly between theory and context, understands 
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theories as indexed to the historical moment, hence as relative to 
time and place, in a word as intrinsically historical. Quine takes 
a behaviorist but not a historical approach to knowledge. There 
is not the slightest hint in Quine that he understands cognition 
as historical, or on a historicist model, or again as relative to the 
changing historical background. 

If Brandom is interested in the genesis of Quine’s position, 
then the reference to Hegel and not, say, to Carnap is puzzling. 
Quine’s interest in Carnap and his austere version of holism 
seem to be decisively influenced by Carnap. In his Aufbau phase, 
Carnap replaced his earlier phenomenalistic perspective with a 
physicalistic one that concentrates on facts (Tatsachen) as op- 
posed to propositions (Sétze). This results in a view of sci- 
ence as a system of propositions, based on experience, which 
can be verified not in terms of the individual proposition, but 
rather through protocol sentences concerning the entire sys- 
tem,’ which closely anticipates later Quinean holism. 

Brandom’s view of Hegel later evolved. In a more recent arti- 
cle on pragmatist themes in Hegelian idealism,” he no longer 
emphasizes Hegel’s supposed anticipation of Quine. Here he 
argues, in more detail than before, for an explicit parallel be- 
tween Hegel and Quine. According to Brandom, Quine works 
out his pragmatist view, which Brandom depicts as the adjust- 
ment of meaning and belief within experience, in the same way 
that Hegel works out his idealist view. Brandom’s claim here 
depends on a new distinction between pragmatic and idealist 
theses not earlier in evidence. This suggests that pragmatism 
and idealism are not the same, but different, and that Brandom 
has introduced the distinction in order to call attention to the 
difference or differences. The suggestion is helpful since prag- 
matism is not idealism and idealism is not pragmatism on stan- 
dard interpretations. It would be an important error to conflate 
them. 
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The utility of the claim obviously depends on how the dis- 
tinction between pragmatism and idealism is drawn. Brandom 
calls attention to a distinction between what he calls the prag- 
matist thesis (“the use of concepts determines their content”) 
and what he calls the idealist thesis (“the structure and unity of 
the concept is the same as the structure and unity of the se/f”)*” 
to make two points: Hegel’s idealist thesis is his way of making 
the so-called pragmatist thesis work, and this is useful for con- 
temporary semantics. 

It appears that, after calling attention to a distinction between 
pragmatism and idealism, Brandom is now taking it back. If one 
reads Hegel as making a pragmatist thesis work, then it follows 
that Hegel is in a sense a pragmatist and the differences between 
idealism and pragmatism become harder, perhaps no longer pos- 
sible, to discern. 

One difficulty is the difference between idealism and prag- 
matism. Like Brandom on occasion, I would like to maintain 
the distinction. Hegel is an idealist; it remains unclear that he 
is also a pragmatist. Another difficulty is the very conception of 
pragmatism. We recall the later Wittgenstein’s familiar claim 
that meaning is determined by use. In suggesting that for prag- 
matism the use of concepts determines their content, Brandom 
seems to be working with a Wittgensteinian model. Yet it is 
not clear that this model picks out anything central to prag- 
matism. Peirce, for instance, who also defends a version of the 
view that meaning is determined by use, consistently maintains 
that the meaning of any idea is its expected empirical conse- 
quences.'** The difference is important, since Peirce is concerned 
with whether an idea is meaningful in terms of its future utility, 
but Brandom is concerned with whether concepts can be suc- 
cessfully used to pick out or otherwise to designate objects. To 
put the same point differently, according to Peirce, for whom 
reality is a merely operational concept, the scientific method as- 
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sumes, but does not demonstrate, that there are real independent 
things, whose properties do not depend on what we think about 
them. He explicitly refuses metaphysical realism.” Brandom, 
however, embraces it, claiming that—to paraphrase his view— 
concepts are not only determined by use, but made true or false 
by objects to which they refer. I will return to this point below. 

There are a number of further difficulties about the supposed 
parallel between Hegel and Quine. Since Hegel precedes rather 
than succeeds the rise of pragmatism, however understood, 
Brandom appears here to be reading the history of philoso- 
phy backwards. I confess I cannot make any sense of the so- 
called idealist thesis, which apparently suggests some unspeci- 
fied (structural?) similarity between concepts and selves. It is 
obvious that, at a sufficiently abstract level, anything resembles 
anything else. If there are concepts in Brandom’s sense of the 
word, then it is reasonable to believe that selves have them; but 
it is self-evident that a self, which presumably has concepts and 
of which one may have a concept, is not itself, and cannot be 
reduced to, a concept. 

Hegel, who rejects a representationalist approach to knowl- 
edge, introduces the term “concept” to designate his view of 
the cognitive relation between the theory of the cognitive object 
and the object as given within consciousness. Brandom’s under- 
standing of “concept” remains unclear. He gives us no reason to 
believe that either he or Quine understands concepts in a way 
even remotely similar to Hegel’s technical understanding of the 
same term. 

Finally, the term “idealist” thesis requires a comment. There 
is not now and never has been a single, univocal understanding 
of “idealism.” There is more than one kind of idealism, hence 
different idealist theses. But since there is no idealism in general, 
and it is at least arguable that there is nothing, perhaps not even 
a family resemblance, which all forms of idealism share, there is 
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no single idealist thesis. There is a specifically idealist epistemo- 
logical thesis, which emerges, on the basis of Kant’s Coperni- 
can revolution, in Kant’s constructivism, and which Hegel fur- 
ther develops. Hegel refers to his own version of this thesis in 
passages scattered throughout his writings, for instance in his 
dark claim in the Phenomenology that “Reason is the certainty 
of being all reality.” ° The danger in referring, as Brandom 
does, to the alleged idealist thesis as a supposed relation between 
concepts and selves, a thesis Hegel arguably does not hold, is 
that one might overlook the deeper, crucially important idealist 
thesis he does in fact hold, and which is the basis of his approach 
to knowledge. 


BrANDOM’s SELLARSIAN “HEGELIANISM” 


Brandom’s comparison between Hegelian idealism and Quinean 
pragmatism presupposes a shared commitment to holism, but 
a distinction between idealism and pragmatism. I contest the 
similarity between Hegel and Quine, but I find the distinc- 
tion between pragmatism and idealism helpful. They are not the 
same and need to be distinguished. In different ways, the classi- 
cal American pragmatists all react for or against Hegel and other 
forms of idealism. Whatever idealism is, it is not identical with 
pragmatism. 

This useful distinction (between idealism and pragmatism) 
simply disappears in Articulating Reasons, where Brandom takes 
a Sellarsian approach by directly linking his own position to 
Hegel’s. The reason for the transition from a Quinean to a 
Sellarsian approach to Hegel is mysterious. One point is that 
Quine’s epistemological form of holism simply forbids the iden- 
tification of individual objects which Brandom pursues in his 
Sellarsian phase. Yet there is no indication that Brandom has 
meanwhile become critical of Quine, hence critical of his own 
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earlier Quinean way of interpreting Hegel. Brandom’s Hegel in- 
terpretation combines a series of complex claims about the re- 
lation of analytic and continental philosophy, Brandom’s rela- 
tion to Sellars, Sellars’s relation to Kant, and Brandom’s relation 
to Hegel. As is so often the case for Rorty, each of Brandom’s 
claims depends on blurring a series of useful distinctions. 

The case for the significance of Brandom’s recent Sellars- 
ian reading of Hegel is made through two specific claims by 
Rorty. First, through their “proto”-Hegelianism—the text says 
“prope”-Hegelianism but this looks like a misprint **— Sellars 
and Brandom overcome the split between analytic and conti- 
nental philosophy.” Peirce, who wanted to distinguish between 
his view of the doctrine he invented and uses others made of it, 
later stressed his reliance on a so-called purified philosophy for 
which, as he puts it in another context, “ontological metaphysics 
is... meaningless gibberish.” * This doctrine seems very distant 
from, in fact the opposite of, Brandom’s view of pragmatism. 
He seems committed, as Peirce is not, to getting it right about 
what is as it is. Peirce also recommends in the same context ac- 
cepting instinctive beliefs and scholastic realism. As a follower 
of Sellars, Brandom presumably must decline instinctive beliefs 
or folk psychology in favor of what science tells us. There is no 
indication of what he thinks about scholastic realism. 

Second, Brandom provides a Hegelian extension of Sellars’s 
Kantian approach to thought and action.”** In Rorty’s version 
of the story, Brandom’s Hegelianism depends on characterizing 
Sellars as a Kantian. Is Sellars a Kantian? It seems more precise 
to say that at different points in his career and for different rea- 
sons Sellars was both a Kantian and a Hegelian, perhaps other 
things as well. It is inexact to say he was only a Kantian, since 
he has his Hegelian moments, although he was arguably more 
Kantian than anything else. Yet it is only if Hegel improves on 
Kant, and if Sellars is a Kantian, and if Brandom can legiti- 
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mately be called a Hegelian that his particular form of Hegeli- 
anism improves on Sellars’s form of Kantianism. 

There is more than one way to understand Hegel’s and Bran- 
dom’s relation to Kant. Like many Kantians, one might hold 
that Hegel does not improve on Kant. Or one might hold that 
Hegel improves on Kant but Brandom is not a Hegelian. Or 
again one might hold that Hegel improves on Kant and Bran- 
dom is a Hegelian, but his version of Hegelianism does not im- 
prove on Sellars’s form of Kantianism. 

In Articulating Reasons, Brandom refers appreciatively to 
Rorty’s view of Brandom’s role. Following Rorty’s suggestion, 
he identifies with the task of leading analytic philosophy from its 
Kantian to its Hegelian stage in part through a distinction he at- 
tributes to Hegel between nature and culture, Hegel’s supposed 
pragmatism about conceptual norms, and an alleged Hegelian 
link between logic and self-consciousness.° Each of these at- 
tributions is doubtful. 

Brandom’s curious attribution of his own distinction between 
nature and culture to Hegel echoes Rorty’s reading of Sellars. 
The latter famously distinguishes between what he calls folk 
views, which are unsubstantiated and cannot count as knowl- 
edge, and science, which is supposedly our only reliable cogni- 
tive source. Rorty applies Sellar’s distinction, contending that 
philosophy defends the further distinction between science and 
nonscience, or culture.° According to this model, which obvi- 
ously conflicts with Rorty’s skepticism, philosophy distinguishes 
between cognitive disciplines, the only acceptable source of 
truth and knowledge, and folk disciplines, which fall below ac- 
ceptable cognitive standards. 

The epistemological import of this invidious distinction is 
clear. On the Rorty-Sellars view, the philosopher functions like 
a sports coach choosing a second team and a first team: he must 
choose between those apt only for folk views, which are incor- 
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rigibly subjective and depend on local conditions; and those apt 
for scientific knowledge, the objective form of cognition, which 
is independent of local conditions, and who win all the concep- 
tual games. 

Brandom’s reading of Hegel conflates two basic distinctions: 
the relation between nature and science, and the idea of science 
as a cognitive enterprise. In simplest terms, Hegel, who system- 
atically relativizes all distinctions, also relativizes the distinction 
between nature and science, but privileges scientific philosophy, 
or philosophy as rigorous, over even the most rigorous form of 
natural science as a cognitive source. Hegel does not, in fact can- 
not, distinguish sharply between nature and culture. He further 
detects a reciprocal relation between nature and culture. Culture 
is situated within nature, which is itself a cultural phenomenon, 
since what we mean by nature is not a constant, but rather a 
historical variable. 

Hegel’s preference for philosophy as the highest form of cog- 
nition is incompatible with the scientism endemic in analytic 
philosophy. An example is Carnap’s famous view that hence- 
forth science will be the sole source of knowledge.” According 
to Hegel, the natural sciences comprise a collection of cognitive 
disciplines that, since they lack a metaphysical or reflexive di- 
mension, fall below the level of philosophical science. This is an 
important part of his critique of Newton’s professed antimeta- 
physical empiricism.“ Hegel’s preference for philosophy as the 
highest form of cognition conflicts with Sellars’s preference for 
natural science as the main and indeed final source of claims to 
know. In a word, a Sellarsian commitment to scientism conflicts 
with the specifically Hegelian commitment to philosophical sci- 
ence. 

It is doubtful that Hegel is a pragmatist about conceptual 
norms in anything like Brandom’s sense. To argue the claim, 


Brandom points to John Haugeland’s suggestion about Hei- 
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degger that transcendental constitution is social institution.” 
Brandom, who evidently likes this idea, cites it again in a later 
book.’ Yet this insight, which is not obviously correct about 
Heidegger, seems definitely incorrect when applied to Hegel. 
Hegel, who relies on social institutions, is not a transcenden- 
tal thinker in Kant’s sense, and perhaps not in any sense. In- 
deed. Hegel’s critique of Kant prevents him from substituting 
any meaningful form of transcendental philosophy for the criti- 
cal philosophy. It is unclear what “transcendental constitution” 
could mean with respect to Hegel. He does not use “constitu- 
tion” in, say, a Husserlian manner. In the very rare instances 
where he uses this term, it invariably refers to “constitution” in 
the more familiar legal sense, which is unrelated to Husserlian 
usage. It is further difficult to know what “transcendental prag- 
matism,” which is sometimes used to refer to Heidegger, means 
with respect to Hegel.’ And unless refusing a transcenden- 
tal approach equals a commitment to pragmatism, it is unclear 
why Hegel should be described as a pragmatist at all. Hegel’s 
view that conceptual norms depend on the society in which they 
emerge is not specifically pragmatist. It sounds more like com- 


mon sense, which even nonpragmatists exhibit. 


Branpom ON HEGELIAN Ho.ism 


In a more recent book, Tales of the Mighty Dead, Brandom re- 
prints an earlier article on Hegel and offers a new analysis of 
Hegel’s holism. These essays are accompanied by a commen- 
tary discussing what Brandom intends to do and what he thinks 
he has accomplished in these texts. Brandom tells us he is try- 
ing to think about the holism which goes with a functional ap- 


proach to intentionality, ”? 


and describes Kant’s way of think- 
ing about intentionality and conceptual content, which he does 


not clearly characterize, as important for Hegel. He considers 
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the relation of intentional content, which for him means the 
way the world is and the way we take it to be, as it relates to 
the self. Hegel’s innovation lies in placing all this within a pro- 
cess extending through history, which Brandom links with prag- 
matism: “For Hegel places the sort of inferential/causal process 
central to that functionalism in the larger frame of historically 
extended social practice. Transposed into this key, functionalism 
takes the form of pragmatism—‘pragmatism’ in the sense of a 
particular kind of use theory of meaning and content.” ** 

This statement is not innocuous, but fraught with important 
consequences. In formulating his view of pragmatism in this 
way, Brandom implicitly makes three points. First, pragmatism 
is concerned with the problem of meaning, hence with reference 
(and semantics). The implication is clear that pragmatism is 
seamlessly related to the mainline analytic concern with theory 
of reference. There is no difference, or no significant difference, 
between them, at least none that prohibits someone committed 
to the analytic theme of reference from taking over insights bor- 
rowed or adapted from pragmatism. Yet while it is true that some 
pragmatists, such as Peirce, are indeed concerned with meaning, 
their concern seems very different from the analytic theory of 
reference. For Peirce, meaning concerns the expected practical 
consequences, not truth, whereas after Frege the problem of ref- 
erence is generally understood to rely on the sense of an expres- 
sion. Second, the proper approach to reference lies in a theory 
of meaning in use. This suggests that we can look to Hegel to 
supply such an approach, if not with the formal sophistication of 
later analytic thinkers, at least in outline. In this respect, Hegel 
is cast as a forerunner of Wittgenstein’s theory of meaning in 
use. Third, Hegel is cast on this reading as another party in the 
effort to work out a causal theory of perception. I take this to 
mean that Hegel is a conceptual realist in the metaphysical real- 
ist mode. The general line of a causal theory can be paraphrased 
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as the view that there is a way in which the mind-independent 
world is as it is, and that that world causally affects us in caus- 
ing us to perceive it in certain ways. Knowledge is the result of 
a backward inference from effect to cause. In Hegel’s case the 
inference is complicated since knowledge turns out to be a pro- 
cess. Important here is the idea that Hegel relies on the way the 
world is, not, say, on what is given in experience, and that the 
relation of subject to object is mediated by a series of inferences 
from the subject side in response to causal influences on it from 
the object side. If Brandom were correct, then Hegel would re- 
semble one side of Kant, that side that depends on the idea that 
we can only defeat the skeptic because there really is a causal 
connection in experience.’ 

In his new essay, “Holism and Idealism in Hegel’s Phenome- 
nology,” Brandom takes up what he calls Hegel’s conceptual 
idealism with the intention of providing an account of the tran- 
sition from “Consciousness” to “Self-consciousness” in the Phe- 
nomenology. He claims that Hegel bases his view of inferential 
relations on material exclusion or incompatibility. “For Hegel, 
to be conceptually articulated is just to stand in material rela- 
tions of incompatibility and (so) consequence.” *° Brandom goes 
on to assert that Hegel is committed to strong individuational 
holism, that is, to the idea that relations of material incompati- 
bility are not only necessary but also sufficient to define con- 
tent. On this basis, he attributes to Hegel the so-called principal 
thesis of objective idealism, namely, that we can understand an 
objective world only with respect to subjective error in claims 
about it. This leads to three further claims with respect to the 
reciprocal sense dependence of singular term and object, of as- 
serting and fact, and of necessity (and law) and counterfactu- 
ally robust inference. According to Brandom, holism is also a 
reciprocal sense dependence claim. He seems to have in mind 


how it is that “a subjective process can make intelligible objective 
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holistic relational structures.” ©” Brandom puts the point in differ- 
ent language by arguing that “understanding the objective world 
as determinate for Hegel entails that it must be understood as a 
holistic relational structure. . . .”'°8 

I have given this summary from Brandom’s commentary, 
since, although typically complex, it is still simpler than the 
essay itself. The essay presupposes an account of what Hegel 
is doing in the Phenomenology with respect to holism. One 
noteworthy feature here is that Quine is not mentioned at all. 
Though Brandom earlier featured a claimed relation between 
conceptions of holism in Hegel and Quine, he simply drops 
Quine here, substitutes Sellars’s linguistic version of conceptual 
pragmatism, and concentrates more directly on Hegel. The re- 
sult is to extend the generally Sellarsian reading of Hegel Bran- 
dom started to work out elsewhere, for instance in Articulating 
Reasons. 

When Brandom discusses the difference between properties 
that are different but compatible and properties that are mutu- 
ally exclusive, or as he says materially incompatible, he depicts 
Hegel as the first thinker to work out the consequences of se- 
mantic holism.’ I take this to mean that for Brandom, Hegel is 
a semantic thinker, hence concerned with the problem of refer- 
ence, and that Hegel’s take on the problem is holistic in that it 
refuses atomism in a material sense. The first point seems cor- 
rect, since any holism has to decline epistemological atomism. 
Indeed, this conviction motivated the efforts of Russell and the 
early Wittgenstein to work out what they called logical atom- 
ism.’ The second point is troublesome since it seems to com- 
mit Hegel to the kind of ontology that, in following Kant, he 
is at pains to reject. Brandom begins his discussion of Hegel 
with the claim that Hegel starts “with the everyday idea of how 
things are—the idea that there is some way the world is.”*" This 
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statement points toward metaphysical realism as basic to Hegel’s 
position. Yet it is more plausible to read Hegel as refusing meta- 
physical realism, hence as refusing to base his approach to cogni- 
tion on anything resembling pre-Kantian metaphysics, which he 
clearly rejects in his account of the First Attitude of Thought to 
Objectivity.” Put differently, the whole thrust of Hegel’s posi- 
tion lies in rejecting metaphysical realism, and hence represen- 
tationalism, for a conceptual analysis. 

Brandom goes on to consider strong holism in some detail. 
We do not need to follow this part of his discussion since he 
has not established, and arguably cannot establish, that Hegel 
is committed to any version of this doctrine. His account of 
objective relations and subjective processes provides evidence 
of a fundamental difficulty in his effort to characterize Hegel’s 
conceptual idealism. According to Brandom, this amounts to 
“taking one’s commitments to be answerable to an objective 
world (in the sense constitutive of treating them as representa- 
tions of such a world). . . .” 1° This is, however, a clear statement 
of what Hegel is not committed to, indeed sharply rejects. A 
main thrust of the Phenomenology is the rejection of any kind of 
representationalism in favor of concepts that are not intended as 
representing anything like a mind-independent objective world. 
For the idea that Brandom advances, that in the case of error our 
cognitions are answerable to the world, more precisely “thereby 
treated as representations ofsuch a world,” **4 Hegel substitutes 
the very different idea that our theories must be tested against 
whatever is given in conscious experience. Brandom’s reading 
only holds if the world is as it is given in experience. But there is 
no way to show this. And Hegel follows Kant in rejecting this 
hypothesis. 

Having made his case, as he believes, that Hegelian concep- 


tual idealism consists in correctly representing the world as it is, 
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Brandom offers a more formal sketch of the same claim based 
on Sellars’s version of conceptual pragmatism. Brandom fleshes 
out his basic idea that Hegelian concepts refer to the world. This 
leads him to a thesis about Hegel’s objective idealism in the sec- 
tion of the Phenomenology dealing with consciousness: “determi- 
nateness requires a kind of holism, and . . . holism is intelligible 
only on the hypothesis of objective idealism.” 1° 

This claim seems to me to be misguided as a description of 
what happens in the section. One objection is that the inability 
to refer to the world as it is, is not part of what Hegel is at- 
tempting. Indeed, it is excluded. A further objection concerns 
the status of cognitive objects. The entire section on conscious- 
ness consists in reviewing three models of the relation of subject 
to object. The first is sense-certainty, or a primitive kind of em- 
piricism directed toward immediate knowledge which tells us 
only that something is but not what it is. Then comes percep- 
tion, which identifies the many properties or predicates of an un- 
knowable subject. Finally there is the kind of dualistic theoriz- 
ing that relies on a supersensible realm, which is not and cannot 
be given in experience, whether in classical mechanics (which 
relies on force), or in the critical philosophy (which invokes the 
understanding). Hegel’s overall point here is that any effort to 
approach knowledge simply through consciousness is insuffi- 
cient since the conceptual unity required to grasp anything given 
in experience cannot be attained merely by considering the re- 
lation of the subject to its object. 

Following his idea that Hegel provides us with a theory of 
knowledge of the world as determinate, as opposed to the con- 
tents of experience, Brandom goes on to insist that in virtue 
of its holistic character knowing develops dialectically. At this 
point, a series of slips shows a certain uncertainty in Brandom’s 


understanding of Hegel. Brandom suggests that Hegel relies 
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on Vernunft rather than Verstand. Yet in fact the view of Ver- 
nunft that Hegel proposes is Geist, or spirit, not reason in the 
Kantian sense of the term at all. Brandom depicts the process 
of cognition as one of bringing together identity and difference 
to yield determinateness in order, “in Hegel’s terminology, to 
‘posit’ [setzen] something determinate as, for instance, simply 
immediate being.” This is obviously a slip, since the term 
“posit” is Fichtean, not Hegelian. 

Brandom’s effort to provide a formal description of the know- 
ing process is helpful. Others have also made this attempt with 
varying success.” Missing, however, is any sense of the way in 
which for Hegel a cognitive object is literally constituted by the 
conceptual framework that picks it out. Brandom’s concept of 
strong exclusion points toward metaphysical realism in which we 
gradually come to know the mind-independent external object 
as it is. Hegel is, I think, saying something different. It is not 
the case that one and the same mind-independent reality, or the 
world as it is, is progressively disclosed in cognition. It is rather 
the case that we develop a series of different theories about, and 
more generally conceptual approaches to, what is given in ex- 
perience, as a result of which the object changes as the theory 
that identifies it changes. To put the same point differently, the 
problem is not framed by material incompatibility in any ordi- 
nary sense at all, if “material” refers to the way things are. The 
problem rather lies in formulating a theory that corresponds to 
what is experienced, where no reference is supposed between 
what is experienced and what really is. If this is correct, then the 
idea that the world is always already there, as Brandom notes, is 
not a challenge to idealism, or at least not to Hegel’s idealism. 
The reason is not that the world as it is there yields to cognition, 
but rather that Hegel is not interested in anything other than 
the contents of experience. 
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HEGELIAN CRITICISM OF INFERENTIALISM 


Brandom’s claim that his position is Hegelian is implausible 
even on a broad interpretation. Unless “Hegelian” is used in an 
unusual manner—similarly to the way in which Brandom uses 
“pragmatism” to apply to Frege—it is not meaningful when ap- 
plied to Brandom’s inferentialism. 

An awareness of deep, irreconcilable differences between 
Brandom and Hegel—that is, between what Brandom says 
about Hegel, what Hegel says, and what Hegel’s statements can 
plausibly be taken to mean—opens the door to Hegelian criti- 
cism of Brandom. Brandom presents inferentialism as a seman- 
tics with epistemological intent. His inferentialism apparently 
centers on two main claims: first, concepts are norms determin- 
ing what counts as reasons for particular beliefs; and, second, 
the mind-independent real makes the conceptual structure true 
or false by telling us how it is with the world. The latter claim, 
which I understand as a version of ordinary, or metaphysical real- 
ism, means that under appropriate conditions we can and do 
cognize the mind-independent world as it is. 

Brandom’s commitment to metaphysical realism is a consis- 
tent theme throughout his writings. For instance, in Making It 
Explicit, he writes: “A semantically adequate notion of correct 
inference must generate an acceptable notion of conceptual con- 
tent. But such a notion must fund the idea of objective truth con- 
ditions and so of objectively correct inferences. Such proprieties 
of judgment and inference are actual attitudes of taking or treat- 
ing judgments as correct. They are determined by how things 
are, independently of how they are taken to be. Our cognitive 
attitudes must ultimately answer to these attitude-transcendent 
facts.” 1 

In Articulating Reasons, where Brandom distinguishes physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological things that supposedly have natures 
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and presumably are the stuff of science, from those, like English 
Romantic poetry, that have histories, Brandom holds, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, that our concepts about such objects can 
be known to be either true or false: “For the properties govern- 
ing the application of those concepts [such as electrons and aro- 
matic compounds] depend on what inferences involving them 
are correct, that is, on what really follows from what. And that 
depends on how things really are with electrons and aromatic 
compounds, not just on what judgments and inferences we en- 
dorse.” 19° 

This passage, which clearly indicates Brandom’s intent, raises 
more questions than it answers. Left unclear are such crucial 
issues as how we can ever know which inferences are in fact cor- 
rect; and which inferences reliably tell us about what not only 
reliably but really follows from what and how things in fact really 
are: Do quarks exist because we infer that they do? Or are they 
conceptual inventions that cannot be matched up to anything 
in the world? ° What does it mean for inferences about elec- 
trons or aromatic compounds, in Brandom’s language, to really 
follow? Does that mean we can check them against the way the 
world is? 

An ordinary, uncritical form of the metaphysical realist view 
is clear in the claim that through concepts we know how it is 
with electrons and aromatic compounds, and, more generally, 
through facts we know how it is with the mind-independent 
world. Brandom’s suggestion that in appropriate conditions it 
just is the case that natural science is correct about the world is 
a version of the traditional realist claim to know. 

On the basis of his realism, Brandom criticizes Rorty, who is 
annoyed by any claim for truth. He answers Rorty in contending 
that “facts make claims true — for they make claimings true” and 
that “in a central range of perceptual experience, the facts are 


the reasons that entitle perceivers to their empirical beliefs.” 
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Rorty, in his rejoinder, typically rejects the idea of getting 
it right in favor of more conversation, since no amount of dis- 
cussion will show that a given belief cuts reality at the joints.’ 
According to Rorty, there is no way to know if beliefs are true 
merely because reasons can be asked for and given concerning 
a particular belief without matching it up with the world. This 
observation effectively disposes of Brandom’s inferentialist real- 
ism at the price of endorsing epistemological skepticism. For 
Rorty, either we know how the world is, in which case discussion 
comes to a successful end, or we do not and cannot know how the 
world is, and the discussion is endless and not worth conduct- 
ing since we finally cannot know anything. In effect, in working 
with a dualistic conceptual framework he proposes epistemo- 
logical skepticism as the sole possible alternative to metaphysical 
realism. 

Hegel offers a promising alternative to Brandom and Rorty. 
Brandom, who claims to be a Hegelian, and Rorty, who makes 
no such claim, are both pre-Kantians; both still make the pos- 
sibility of knowledge depend on knowledge of external reality. 
Hegel, who accepts Kant’s point about the impossibility of 
knowing the real as it is, constructs a view of knowledge with 
no pretense about knowing the way the world is—an aim that 
does not figure in his account —by confining knowledge claims 
to conscious experience. Unlike Brandom, he does not pretend 
to know the mind-independent world as it is. And unlike Rorty, 
he does not conclude that failure to know the mind-independent 
world leads to epistemological skepticism. 

Hegel does not regard knowledge as correctly resolving the 
problem of how to match up a theory to mind-independent 
reality. Rather, he regards knowledge as a process turning on the 
reciprocal interaction, and eventual correspondence, of subject 


and object within consciousness. He never claims, nor could he 
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claim, to understand reality as the mind-independent external 
world that makes our concepts true. At most, he claims that in 
principle the knowing process would come to an end when sub- 
ject and cognitive object coincided within consciousness. For 
Hegel, a concept is not and cannot be an inference to the real 
as it is. It is rather a way of understanding cognition as a pro- 
cess unfolding within conscious experience. In avoiding the pre- 
Kantian assumption that to know is to know mind-independent 
reality, Hegel avoids epistemological skepticism while showing 
how in practice we know how things stand, not outside of, but 


rather within the limits of conscious experience. 


On SEMANTICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


In the wake of the analytic critique of British idealism, and the 
ensuing emergence of analytic philosophy as a distinctive philo- 
sophical tendency, the relation between analytic and continental 
thinkers, including idealists, has often been fraught with mutual 
suspicion. Efforts to overcome this divide, to engage in mutual 
dialogue, have so far been unavailing. Brandom’s attempt is in 
principle praiseworthy, but not promising. Rorty seems to be- 
lieve that by being interested in Hegel, Brandom somehow over- 
comes the split between continental and analytic philosophy. Yet 
it does not suffice to be interested in Hegel to bridge the gap 
between analytic and continental philosophy. Important but di- 
vergent doctrinal commitments on both sides impede any effort 
to bring them together, and there is no reason to think Bran- 
dom has actually done so. In fact, Brandom’s prior commitment 
to analytic philosophy writ large acts as a powerful impediment 
to bringing his inferentialism and Hegel, or more generally ana- 
lytic and continental philosophy, together. Like Rorty, Brandom 
simply disregards the conditions under which analytic philoso- 
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phy could usefully enter into contact with continental philoso- 
phy by proclaiming that the split between the two traditions has 
been overcome. 

This theme is important since, like other forms of cogni- 
tion, philosophy is a collective enterprise. It is profitable to in- 
quire how we could usefully learn from each other in advancing 
our shared concerns. Obvious presuppositions might include the 
idea that the discussants are sufficiently informed about each 
other’s views, and that there is sufficient overlap between their 
doctrinal commitments to make debate fruitful. 

Although the analytic and continental traditions may later 
draw closer together, they are presently so far apart that even 
informed debate between them is unusual and very difficult to 
carry out. In supposedly bringing Hegel and the analytic tradi- 
tion together in a single position, Brandom draws on the avail- 
able resources of theories of knowledge (or epistemology) in the 
continental debate, and theories of reference and semantics in 
the analytic debate, which are different and should not be con- 
flated. 

The relation between reference and semantics is unclear. De- 
pending on how they are understood, reference and semantics 
are older than analytic philosophy. Following Frege’s seminal 
distinction between sense (or meaning) and reference, it seems 
reasonable to understand reference, or the problem of reference, 
as belonging to semantics. It further seems reasonable to under- 
stand the problem of reference as concerned with picking out 
or identifying an object, or referent. This leads to a question: 
Can semantics even potentially stand in for, or solve (or resolve) 
epistemological questions? To put the same point differently: Is 
an adequate theory of semantics an acceptable candidate to take 
the place of epistemology? 

This question is relevant to assessing the epistemological im- 
port of semantics. As part of his logicist project, Frege origi- 
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nally separated philosophical logic from psychology and episte- 
mology in opposing what later became known as psychologism. 
Others, such as Tarski, see semantics as epistemologically neu- 
tral, and still others, such as Davidson, who transgresses the in- 
formal separation between semantics and epistemology, see se- 
mantics as epistemologically significant. 

Brandom belongs to the latter group. Since reference is cog- 
nitive, hence epistemologically significant, inferentialism, or his 
view of material inference, turns out to be his proposed solu- 
tion to the problem of reference. In other words, although he 
has little to say about meaning, Brandom’s intention is simulta- 
neously to provide an acceptable theory of reference within the 
framework of semantics and to solve (or resolve) the epistemo- 
logical problem. 

The link Brandom establishes between his inferentialist se- 
mantics and epistemology suggests three related points: first, 
when it is suitably understood, semantics can appropriately re- 
place epistemology; second, Hegel is either a semanticist, or, at 
the very least, as Brandom says, Hegel’s theory has potential se- 
mantic uses; and, third, the semantic elaboration of Hegel as an 
inferentialist will at least narrow, or even potentially overcome, 
the split between analytic and continental philosophy which 
took up nearly the whole of the twentieth century. 

My skepticism about this entire program concerns the deep 
difference between semantics and epistemology as usually un- 
derstood. This difference undermines any effort to develop a 
Hegelian semantics, or to solve (resolve) epistemological con- 
cerns through semantic means. As usually understood, seman- 
tics and epistemology have different agendas, different reasons 
for being, different strategies, and different forms of argument. 
Semantics since Frege is usually understood to concern prob- 
lems of meaning and reference (or, in Russell’s terminology, 


denotation). Russell, for instance, typically holds that denota- 
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tion requires a correlation between the words in a sentence and 
something outside it.” Epistemology is usually understood to 
be concerned with a wider theme, to which problems of mean- 
ing and reference arguably belong, roughly how we can reliably 
claim to know the world and ourselves. 

The aims of semantics and epistemology are different, and 
should not be conflated; and neither can be reduced to the other. 
Semantics can no more replace epistemology than reliabilism 
can replace reasons. Semantics could replace epistemology if and 
only if the problem of knowledge could be reduced to those of 
meaning and reference. Semantics, which is not epistemology, 
is at most a part of epistemology, as meaning and reference ar- 
guably belong to the justification of claims for truth and knowl- 
edge. 

Brandom obviously deserves credit for perceiving the epis- 
temological interest of Hegel’s position. This is all too often 
overlooked in the uncritical acceptance of the Kantian view that 
epistemology worthy of the name reaches a peak and an end in 
the critical philosophy, and of the analytic rider to the Kantian 
view, that epistemology reemerges miraculously in analytic phi- 
losophy. Yet Brandom’s effort to develop a Hegelian form of in- 
ferentialism, or a semantics with epistemological intent, enlists 
Hegel’s theory of cognition for aims inconsistent with it. Hegel 
is not a semanticist, but an antisemanticist. He is opposed to se- 
mantics, understood as including a theory of definite reference, 
on the grounds that reference can only be developed informally, 
or ostensively. 

According to Brandom, Hegel’s rationalist expressivism is 
rich enough to do real semantic work,” and hence to function as 
an alternative to the representational semantic paradigm. This 
is correct, but not for the reason Brandom advances. Hegel, who 
rejects representationalism of any form, attacks the very idea of 
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linking up words with things through theoretical means, that is, 
in other than ostensive form. He famously contends that lan- 
guage, which is general (or universal), cannot adequately desig- 
nate singular items. He specifically insists that, at least as con- 
cerns sense certainty, we cannot say what we mean or mean 
what we say. Saying and meaning are separated by the intrin- 
sic generality of language which identifies the true on the level 
of generality, whereas our immediate intention is to pick out a 
single item given in sensation. For representationalism, Bran- 
dom substitutes a reliabilist form of externalism based on infer- 
ence. Hegel, who gives up representationalism, does not, like 
Brandom, rely on inference. Rather, he relies on concepts as re- 
ferring, not to the external world, to which we have and can have 
no specifiable cognitive relation, but rather to the cognitive pro- 
cess that unfolds within conscious experience. 

There is still another way to interpret Rorty’s ambitious 
claim, which Brandom enthusiastically espouses, that Sellars 
and Brandom overcome the split between analytic and continen- 
tal philosophy. It cannot have escaped either Rorty or Brandom 
that this statement has not only philosophical, but also political 
consequences in the philosophical debate. 

In about the same way as Marxist thinkers comprehend what 
they like to call “bourgeois” philosophers, Rorty is obliquely 
suggesting that continental philosophers are not up to solving 
(or resolving) the problems of continental philosophy. He fur- 
ther implies that analytic and continental philosophers do 
roughly continental things, so that analytical techniques trans- 
fer seamlessly into the continental domain. To put the point an- 
other way, we are meant to infer that analytic philosophers are 
just better at philosophy, hence better as well at what continental 
philosophers do. 

This type of claim is distressingly familiar. The idea that one 
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approach is superior to another is often suggested in propos- 
ing to solve (or resolve) philosophical problems outside phi- 
losophy, or even within philosophy. Examples include Piaget’s 
extraphilosophical, allegedly psychological solution of episte- 
mological questions; the supposed extraphilosophical Marx- 


176 and Sartre’s intra- 


ist resolution of German idealist concerns; 
philosophical gesture in making existentialism available to 
found, to ground, or better, simply to prop up Marxism.’” 

In claiming that Sellars and Brandom overcome the difference 
between analytic and continental philosophy, Rorty suggests in 
theory a political move that Brandom attempts to carry out in 
practice. In part, the struggle between different philosophical 
tendencies is a political struggle for preeminence in the academy. 
If Rorty and Brandom have their way, and if Brandom’s infer- 
entialism is accepted as doing what Hegel had in mind better 
than any continental philosopher could possibly do, when the 
smoke clears only analytic philosophers will be left to do what 
earlier was understood to be the business of continental philoso- 
phers. Yet to look the other way in allowing this move, in per- 
mitting this power play in which analytic philosophy takes over 
from continental philosophy, would merely be a form of self- 
deception. Since, if I am right, Brandom’s Hegel has only the 
name in common with Hegel, this would be an example of what 
Russell calls procuring by theft what one has failed to gain by 
honest toil.’ 

It is not possible to see how Brandom’s turn to Hegel will play 
out, nor possible to foresee if the identification he now claims 
between Hegel and himself will later be attenuated or aban- 
doned. It is reasonable to suspect that, if he is seriously com- 
mitted to what he is doing, he will come to realize that his posi- 
tion and Hegel’s are simply incompatible. 
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McDowe .t on HEGEL 


I have given a lot of space to Brandom, since his pragmatic 
Hegelian inferentialism presents a large target, and I will be 
giving less space to McDowell. It is not my intention to sug- 
gest that Brandom’s analytic reading of Hegel is better, or more 
interesting, or more worthy of attention than McDowell’s. On 
the contrary, in all these respects, for reasons I will spell out 
below, I prefer McDowell’s to Brandom’s Hegel. McDowell’s 
more cautious, less florid approach, is apparently more promis- 
ing than his Pittsburgh colleague’s. Since he has written less on 
Hegel, there is less to consider, although that should not be con- 
strued as indicating that what there is less interesting than other 
analytic writings on Hegel. 

McDowell and Brandom differ philosophically as concerns 
their own views, their reading of other leading figures, and their 
relation to Hegel. As Brandom has often and consistently 
claimed to be a Hegelian, his position can be evaluated in terms 
of Hegel’s. Since, to the best of my knowledge, McDowell never 
claims to be a Hegelian, it seems more appropriate to concen- 
trate on his use of Hegel than on how it feeds into his position. 

McDowell’s approach to Hegel differs specifically from Bran- 
dom’s in that it is not mediated through, hence does not in any 
way depend on, claims about pragmatism or about the relation 
of Hegel and pragmatism. This is an advantage since, as pointed 
out, despite a number of resemblances, Hegel is not a pragma- 
tist. Another difference lies in the specific approach to the texts. 
McDowell, who goes directly to Hegel’s texts, does not read 
them through those of other analytic thinkers. In the careful way 
one might expect from someone who earlier worked extensively 
on Greek philosophy, McDowell reads and interprets the texts 
with care, sometimes even line by line. 


Although Brandom and McDowell write in a recognizably 
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analytic manner about typical analytic themes and are in part 
attracted to the same thinkers—with the exception of Rorty, 
whom Brandom strongly favors but McDowell strongly criti- 
cizes—they are philosophical opposites in nearly every way. 
What they say about the thinkers they study, including analytic 
thinkers and even Hegel, is very different, incompatible, and in- 
dicative of the wide range of opinion within contemporary ana- 
lytic philosophy. Since I think McDowell is closer to Hegel than 
Brandom is, I will mainly be playing McDowell’s Hegel inter- 
pretation against Brandom’s, which it undermines from a dif- 
ferent analytic perspective. 

The cast of philosophical heroes for McDowell and Bran- 
dom is similar, although the relevant interpretations are not. 
McDowell is as committed to Wittgenstein and Sellars as is 
Brandom, but to a different Wittgenstein and to a different Sell- 
ars. McDowell’s turn to Hegel is recent; there is no direct trace 
of it in a collection of his papers over the last twenty years.” 

Unlike Brandom, who embraces pragmatism, McDowell 
keeps his distance while remaining critical of those who opt for 
it. McDowell points out that Rorty regards pragmatism as de- 
bunking dualisms, but relies on the dualism between reason and 
nature. Although he makes no claim to be a pragmatist, he does 
suggest that his own view is closer to pragmatism on Rorty’s 
model than the latter’s position, which he describes simply as 
“half-baked.” 18° 

Brandom mentions McDowell frequently in Making It Ex- 
plicit, not at all in Articulating Reasons, and only a few times 
in Tales of the Mighty Dead. The change in attitude might be 
attributable to McDowell’s forceful rejection in the meantime 
of a number of interpretations and doctrinal commitments that 
Brandom favors. Above all, he rejects as such Brandom’s infer- 
entialist account of concepts. According to McDowell, mental 
events, which are not judgments, can justify beliefs. It follows 
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that perceptual experience, even if it is conceptually structured, 
has a role to play. This permits McDowell to hold on to experi- 
ence as making a difference in our claims to know, and hence 
gives him a viable alternative to a mere coherence approach to 
truth. 

Someone like McDowell who takes texts seriously is con- 
cerned with producing plausible interpretations of key doctrines 
as they appear in the texts. McDowell criticizes figures Brandom 
respects, like Sellars, and rejects Brandom’s readings of think- 
ers like Wittgenstein and Sellars, who are key to his reading of 
Hegel. In virtue of his interest in experience, McDowell rejects 
coherentist approaches to knowledge. His rejection of coherent- 
ism leads him to criticize Sellars’s effort to distinguish between 
placing something in the so-called space of reasons as opposed to 
giving an empirical description of it.*1 According to McDowell, 
Sellars, despite his criticism of empiricism, remains an empiri- 
cist in a nontraditional sense.'* 

McDowell’s criticism of Brandom’s appeal to Sellars to sup- 


port the idea of word-world relations’ 


is doubly important. 
First, it undermines Brandom’s reading of Sellars as well as his 
reliance on Sellars to justify the general semantic project that, 
according to McDowell, Sellars undercuts. Second, it suggests 
that Brandom’s view of Sellars, Hegel, and himself as engaged 
in the same or even a relevantly similar project, say in consider- 
ing inference and concepts as two similar ways of talking about 
the word-world relation, is seriously confused. 

McDowell makes a similar point about Sellars’s reading of 
Kant. Rorty’s suggestion that Sellars and Brandom show us how 
to overcome the split between analytic and continental philoso- 
phy presupposes that Sellars gets both Kant and Hegel right, 
and that Sellars’s line of thought can be extended in a way that 
leads on from a Kantian to a Hegelian form of analytic philoso- 
phy. McDowell, who defends the opposite claim, that is, that 
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Sellars gets neither Kant nor Hegel right, contends that Sellars’s 
interpretation of Kant not only does not lend itself to a Hegelian 
extension of the critical philosophy, but rather prevents it. 

Rorty’s idea is not that Hegel would turn out to be an analytic 
philosopher, as Brandom suggests. It is rather that, just as there 
is an analytic form of Kant, there could also in principle be an 
analytic form of Hegel. Rorty’s claim seems to be that, under 
Sellars’s influence, Brandom’s inferentialism could plausibly be 
regarded as a genuinely Hegelian type of analytic philosophy. 
This claim is weaker than the one that Brandom makes. It is 
not, as Brandom implies, that Hegel and he are doing the same 
or closely similar things, nor, as Brandom flatly claims, that he, 
Hegel, and Frege are all pragmatists. 

McDowell argues against this project, hence against even 
the possibility that Brandom could successfully complete it, 
in a careful examination of Sellars’s reading of Kant. A cen- 
tral element in the idea of taking analytic philosophy from its 
so-called Kantian moment under Sellars’s influence to a puta- 
tive Hegelian moment under Brandom’s leadership is that Sell- 
ars’s Kant lends itself to appropriate extension in Hegel’s di- 
rection. This idea seems more plausible before one examines 
the text than afterwards. Historically the evolution of post- 
Kantian German idealism led from Kant to Hegel. Both Rorty 
and Brandom presuppose without argument that Sellars’s ver- 
sion of Kant is propitious to the transition from Kant to Hegel. 
On examination, Sellars’s texts seem to suggest a different les- 
son. McDowell’s gloss on Sellars’s reading of Kant suggests that 
Sellars reads Kant in a way that does not open but rather closes 
the door, as it were, to any post-Kantian move toward Hegel. 

Like Brandom, McDowell devotes a lot of attention to inten- 
tionality. McDowell’s view of Sellars is developed in a careful 
study of intentionality in Kant and Sellars. McDowell, who sees 
intentionality as central to the critical philosophy, argues that 
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Sellars misreads Kant in a way that closes off the transition to 
Hegel for the reason that, according to Sellars, Hegel’s theory is 
lacking an external constraint. McDowell further argues that it 
is Sellars, not Kant or indeed Hegel, who is lacking an external 
constraint in his analysis of cognition through a space of rea- 
sons. In pointing to important weaknesses in Sellars’s reading 
of key historical figures, especially Kant, McDowell undermines 
the ongoing analytic effort by Rorty, Brandom, and others to 
direct attention to Sellars. 

McDowell’s interpretation of Sellars consists of four points. 
First, Sellars is right that for Kant we need an element of sheer 
receptivity, but wrong in reading Kant asa scientific realist man- 
qué, who, had he been more sophisticated, would have cast the 
objects of the scientific image, as distinguished from the ob- 
jects of the manifest image, in the role of things in themselves."** 
This amounts to suggesting that Sellars is wrong to read Kant 
as incompletely anticipating his own position, since, in the final 
analysis, the two positions are not only different, but in fact 
incompatible. Second, in adopting a metaphysical realist read- 
ing of the critical philosophy, he suggests Kant should be read 
as holding that perceptual objects are themselves the source of 
what Sellars understands as what he calls sheer receptivity. 
This approach has two consequences. First, it commits Kant 
to a representational strategy for knowledge that is inconsis- 
tent with, and fails to do justice to, the constructivist side of 
his position. Second, it points McDowell away from Kantian 
constructivism, hence away from the Copernican revolution in 
the critical philosophy, and toward representationalism, suitably 
construed, as a plausible approach to the problem of knowl- 
edge. Hence, for McDowell, there is no need to appeal to a fur- 
ther theoretical device, such as the space of reasons to secure an 
empirical constraint, since it is already present in Kant. Third, 
in McDowell’s interpretation Sellars’s effort to provide an em- 
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pirical constraint suffers from the same weakness as efforts by 
Quine and Davidson, all of which supposedly withdraw from 
a conception of the given into equally ineffective forms of co- 
herentism. According to McDowell, coherentism, the replace- 
ment doctrine after the rejection of any form of empiricism, 
fails, since, although it prevents a conceptual constraint, it lacks 
what McDowell regards as the necessary empirical constraint. 
The problem goes back to the later Wittgenstein’s critique of 
Moore’s effort to refute idealism. In On Certainty, in place of the 
simple, commonsense claim for direct knowledge, Wittgenstein 
offers a complex description of knowledge claims as mediated 
bya frame of reference (Bezugssystem), such as a language-game. 
Wittgenstein provides a clue, but scarcely more than that, to 
how he understands this difficult concept in a series of rapid re- 
marks on meaning. Words are meaningful in terms, or as a func- 
tion, of their employment (Verwendung). There is a one-to- 
one correspondence between rules governing the use of words, 
their function in language-games, and their meanings.’®” There 
is more than one possible language-game, and the one that pre- 
vails at any given moment depends on the facts being as they 
are.'** Finally, not only language-games, but concepts desig- 
nated by words, hence also their meanings, change.’*” 
Wittgenstein’s interpretation of the frame of reference as a 
language-game has at least three main weaknesses. First, there 
is no hint as to how language-games are formed or evolve, hence 
no hint about their relation to the real external world. Following 
Kripke, Brandom and others believe that Wittgenstein offers a 
social justificationist reading of language games, a reading that 
McDowell rejects as incompatible with the texts.” Second, it is 
unclear that, even if it were allowed, this approach would defeat 
the supposed idealist denial of the reality of the external world. 
Wittgenstein remarks that he cannot seriously question whether 
he is awake or dreaming.” Yet even for Descartes, the question 
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is not whether one in fact doubts, but whether doubt is at least 
theoretically possible. Third, the frame of reference lacks the 
constraint on thought that Moore obtains through his form of 
the traditional empiricist approach to knowledge, an approach 
which, in revised form, apparently still motivates McDowell. 
The analogy between Wittgenstein’s language-games, Sell- 
ars’s space of reasons, and Quine’s holism suggests why Mc- 
Dowell objects to the anti-empiricist cast of Sellars’s space of 
reasons, Quine’s holism, and Davidson’s coherentist form of 
correspondence. McDowell is bothered, not by Quine’s holism, 
but rather by Quine’s behavioristic model of experience as “the 


1 


stimulation of . . . sensory receptors,” which allegedly can- 
not serve as a real restraint on thought. Davidson, according to 
McDowell, diagnoses the problem in Quine’s position but only 
compounds it in his own position. McDowell points to David- 
son’s assertion that “nothing can count as a reason for holding a 
belief except another belief” ’” and argues that Davidson, who 
relies on beliefs, for that reason eschews experiential constraints. 
According to McDowell, an acceptable theory of cognition can 
rely neither on a vain appeal to the given, nor on a form of co- 
herentism that simply turns on itself or revolves as it were in 
empty conceptual space, without a link to reality.’ 

Fourth, McDowell detects a link between Sellars’s supposed 
misreading of Kant (as requiring but not providing an empirical 
constraint) and a further alleged misreading of Hegel with re- 
spect to the same point. According to McDowell, Sellars errs in 
representing Hegel as lacking an empirical restraint. Sellars is, 
hence, incorrect about the supposed need to avoid the “dialectic 
which leads from Hegel’s Phenomenology to nineteenth-century 
idealism.” *” According to McDowell, Hegel locates the empiri- 
cal constraint within reason.’ 

McDowell’s remark about Hegel helps to distinguish analytic 
approaches to the German thinker in Brandom and Sellars as 
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well as in his own thought. Unlike Sellars, McDowell sees that 
Hegel does not fall behind, but rather goes beyond, Kant in de- 
veloping an approach to knowledge that specifically preserves 
an empirical constraint. For McDowell, Sellars’s difficulties in 
making sense of the relation of Kant to Hegel lie in reading both 
incorrectly, and Kant in any case more so than Hegel. Sellars 
mistakenly criticizes Kant’s failure to appeal to an empirical con- 
straint, when in fact Hegel understands that Kant relies on an 
empirical constraint located within sensibility. Unlike Brandom, 
McDowell sees that Hegel has already worked out a theory of 
knowledge. This shifts the task from understanding how to use 
insights borrowed from Hegel to construct an appropriate epis- 
temology to one of grasping what Hegel’s own theory of knowl- 
edge amounts to. 

An important point in McDowell’s favor is that he under- 
stands that Hegel’s position develops out of his reading of 
Kant’s. The limitation in McDowell’s reading of Hegel lies in 
the relatively limited range of his consideration of the nature 
and sources of Hegel’s theories. In restricting himself to issues 
raised, say, by Sellars, McDowell obtains no more than a fore- 
shortened view of Hegel. In fact, Hegel was familiar with the 
entire range of Kant’s position, and comes to grips with all its 
main facets as well as with the positions of all Kant’s main con- 
temporaries. 

McDowell’s reading of Hegel is useful in calling attention 
to Hegel’s nonstandard empiricism. This important aspect of 
Hegel’s position is often overlooked, even obscured, by the well- 
known but mistaken blanket charge that all idealists deny the 
existence of the external world. There are obviously different 
types of empiricism. Kant, for instance, is an empiricist in a dif- 
ferent way than his British empiricist predecessors. Like Kant, 
but unlike the British empiricists, Hegel, who rejects Kant’s 
transcendental approach to an analysis of the conditions of ex- 
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perience and knowledge, thinks knowledge necessarily begins, 
but does not end, with experience. In this and other ways, 
by reading the text with care McDowell shows, among other 
things, that Hegel does not, as Sellars claims, merely muddy the 
Kantian waters,” and that Hegel does not abandon but rather 
further elaborates intentionality.” 

McDowell’s charge that analytic criticism of empiricism (in 
the later Wittgenstein, Sellars, and Davidson) leads to forms of 
coherence lacking an empirical constraint points in the direction 
of a suitably revised minimalist empiricism as a necessary con- 
dition of knowledge. In this respect, McDowell, who sees no 
prospect of entirely dispensing with empiricism, parts company 
with many other analytic thinkers. Thus, Brandom, in Sellars’s 
wake, regards the debate concerning this theme as simply closed. 

McDowell defuses the standard analytic charge that Kant, 
Hegel, or idealists generally lack an empirical constraint in not- 
ing that it rests on a misreading of the texts. This point simply 
undercuts the analytic rejection of idealism at the beginning of 
the twentieth century by inviting analytic thinkers to reopen the 
debate with continental philosophy by reading the texts. His im- 
plicit response to Moore and others who see Kant as failing to 
refute idealism, and Moore as himself guilty of the same failing 
which affects idealism across the board, is that Kant’s own so- 
called refutation is valid against “bad” idealism. In other words, 
it is precisely valid against those forms of idealism which, at least 
on Kant’s reading of his predecessors, deny the existence of the 
external world. 

McDowell’s reading of German idealism is consistent with 
current themes in analytic epistemology, but it is overly selective, 
and in what has been published so far, at least, simply too narrow 
to provide more than a very partial account. His insistence that 
the empirical constraint necessary for all theories of knowledge 
is already present in different ways in Kant and Hegel success- 
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fully redeems their forms of idealism from the persistent, but, 
from the point of view of what the text actually says, simply wild 
charge that idealism as such denies the existence of the external 
world. But it leaves almost everything else about their theories 
open to interpretation. 

In his mature position, Kant rejects metaphysical realism and 
at least in theory combines empirical realism and transcenden- 
tal idealism within a single position. In principle, these aspects 
of his position are coequal. This equality is not always respected 
in philosophical discussion. The critical philosophy is routinely 
read from points of view emphasizing either metaphysical real- 
ism or idealism, but not both as two sides of a single position. 
The difference can be stated in terms of the way that the cogni- 
tive subject is affected by distinguishing between ordinary and 
empirical realism. Kant, who divides modes of knowledge into 
intuitions and concepts, clearly says that sensible intuitions, his 
term for the necessary “external” cognitive input, rest on affec- 
tions.’” 

The concept of affection, or the fact of being affected, can be 
interpreted in different ways. The result is to identify two dis- 
parate versions of the critical philosophy. In an ordinary realist 
reading, there is a mind-independent external world, which can 
be said to cause our perceptions of it. According to this read- 
ing, “to affect” is a transitive verb, since the subject is affected 
by something. In Kantian language, phenomena are appearances 
of something that appears.” This way of reading Kant leads to 
the familiar causal theory of perception. It is further consistent 
with the general metaphysical realist view, and very close to the 
Cartesian position that to know is to know the way the world is, 
which is widely featured in analytic philosophy at present. 

The other, German idealist way to read this claim, which 
originates with Fichte and which is inconsistent with the causal 
view of perception, is to say no more than that the subject is af- 
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fected. In this way of reading Kant, nothing further can be said. 
No claim is possible about what affects the cognitive subject. In 
this German idealist reading, “to affect” is not a transitive, but 
rather an intransitive verb, and one cannot suppose that some- 
thing affects the subject. A German idealist reading of Kantian 
affection does not deny, but also does not presuppose, a mind- 
independent external world. It is inconsistent with the causal 
theory of perception and with metaphysical realism. It features 
an empirical constraint combined with empirical realism, but 
without realism as it is ordinarily understood. 

Both ways of reading the critical philosophy maintain Kant’s 
emphasis on an empirical constraint. The metaphysical realist 
and transcendental idealist approaches to the critical philoso- 
phy interpret the empirical constraint differently by featuring 
opposing conceptions of realism. Those committed to meta- 
physical realism on whatever grounds tend to prefer the former, 
since for them the empirical constraint is the mind-independent 
external world; and those committed to idealism tend to pre- 
fer the latter, since for them the empirical constraint is not the 
mind-independent external world, but merely the sensory input 
as such. 

McDowell and the post-Kantian German idealists part com- 
pany over the proper interpretation of the empirical constraint 
in the critical philosophy. McDowell, who is committed to get- 
ting it right about the world, hence to realism as it is ordinarily 
understood, opts for a metaphysical realist reading of the empiri- 
cal constraint. Without exception the great post-Kantian Ger- 
man idealists all provide nonmetaphysical readings of the em- 
pirical constraint, readings that do not suppose that we are in 
contact with, or could get it right about, the mind-independent 
external world. 

Metaphysical and empirical realism should not be conflated. 
The former concerns the way the world is in itself, and the latter 
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concerns no more than what is given in experience and knowl- 
edge. Kant, who is unclear on the topic, seems committed in 
different places to metaphysical and to empirical realism, and 
this invites different realist readings of the critical philosophy. 
Both readings are problematic. The metaphysical realist read- 
ing, which McDowell favors, and which is consistent with the 
generally realist thrust of analytic epistemology, is as widespread 
as it is difficult to make out. To read Kant as an ordinary realist 
commits one to understanding the relation of representations to 
what they represent, that is the relation to the mind-indepen- 
dent world. This is the way he originally states the problem he 
is concerned to solve (or resolve). McDowell is concerned with 
precisely this version of the Kantian relation in his aptly named 
book Mind and World. Yet Kant’s so-called Copernican revolu- 
tion in philosophy can properly be taken as denying there is any 
way to know an independent world, more precisely any way to 
know we know independent objects, either as they are or even at 
all. For Kant, there is no way to know that we know objects we 
do not in some sense “construct.” In other words, Kant’s Coper- 
nican revolution denies metaphysical realism, the type of posi- 
tion he points to in his original way of posing the question of 
knowledge. Although many philosophers are still committed to 
a solution of the problem of knowledge along these lines, the 
steady commitment since Kant to knowing the world as it is has 
never produced a single argument to show that this is possible. 
Some two centuries after Kant, we are no closer to making out 
the ordinary realist approach to knowledge. 

This difficulty was apparent to Kant’s immediate successors. 
Post-Kantian German idealists, who took seriously Kant’s Co- 
pernican insight that the subject must “construct” what it 
knows, gave up the idea that in knowing we know the real as 
it is. For Hegel, to know is to know what one constructs in a 
way constrained by the unfolding of the cognitive process within 
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consciousness. The process is constrained by a successive series 
of experiences, which need not, and cannot, be correlated with a 
mind-independent external world. This is a requirement which, 
for Hegel, reflects no more than a natural but naive view of 
things. The problem central to any idealist reading of Kant is 
what it means to “construct” what one knows. I will come back 
to this problem below. 

The insuperable difficulty with metaphysical realism can be 
put in McDowell’s terminology, where the term “world” occurs 
frequently. What does “world” mean in an epistemological con- 
text? Following Sellars, Brandom (who in this respect is typical) 
seems to believe that our concepts about the world tell us the 
way the world is. For McDowell, on the contrary, this is simply 
bad Sellars. He reads Sellars as showing, to use contemporary 
jargon, that we cannot go from the semantic order to the real 
order.” This conclusion seems correct. Yet it would be a mis- 
interpretation to suggest that McDowell gives up the astonish- 
ingly widespread ordinary realist approach to knowledge as in 
fact knowing the mind-independent real as it is. 

One might object that I am attributing to McDowell a posi- 
tion he does not hold in claiming that he remains committed to 
metaphysical realism, since it is an error to see him as equating 
“world” and “real.” It is therefore useful to identify passages in 
his recent writings where he makes metaphysical realist claims 
about the existence of a knowable, but mind-independent real. 

In his account of the so-called unboundedness of the concep- 
tual, McDowell follows a line of argument he identifies in Witt- 
genstein,”” according to which there is no gap between thoughts 
about the world and the world?” On this basis, he notes, in 
respect to Davidson’s distinction between reasons and causes, 
that he is trying to show that the world provides what he calls 
a rational influence on thought. It is useful to pay attention 
to the force of this claim. McDowell is not saying, like Fichte, 
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that we are simply affected but cannot say that there is a subject 
responsible for affecting us. He is rather saying that we are af- 
fected by the world. The difference between these two claims is 
simply huge. To keep the point from being missed, McDowell 
stresses it even against the author of the critical philosophy. For 
McDowell, Kant underestimates the cognitive force of reality. 
“[I]n spite of his staunch denials, the effect of his philosophy is 
to slight the independence of the reality to which our senses give 
us access.” In other words, if Kant had rejected metaphysical 
realism he would have been in error. 

McDowell further presupposes a view of the mind-indepen- 
dent real in his critique of the allegedly failed forms of co- 
herentism he attributes to Sellars, Quine, and Davidson. I take 
it that that is the point of his summary remark about the dif- 
ference between what Sellars calls the myth of the given and 
its analytic substitute: “I have been considering the tendency 
to oscillate between two unpalatable positions: a coherentism 
that loses the bearing of empirical thought on reality and a re- 
coil into a vain appeal to the Given.” °° That is further the point 
of his criticism of Davidson’s coherentism, which he says lacks 
an empirical constraint. His response is: “In the picture I rec- 
ommend, although the world is not external to the space of 
concepts, it is external to exercises of spontaneity.””” In other 
words, McDowell’s solution is a qualified return to an ordinary 
realist reading of Kant, or, if that is not Kant’s view, the ordinary 
realist view he ought to have held. As McDowell reads Kant, 
Kant holds, or ought to have held, that sensibility is restrained 
by and in fact cognizes the mind-independent external world. 

Although McDowell objects to Sellars’s scientism and to 
Davidson’s coherentism, for him the problem is not that Sell- 
ars or Davidson presuppose, nor even that they claim to know 
mind-independent external reality. The problem is rather that 
neither has an acceptable account of how to bring the mind into 
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contact with the world. In a word, for McDowell, the “real” and 
the “world” are synonymous terms. It follows that McDowell is 
committed to some form of the metaphysical realism that Kant 
also sometimes favors. 

McDowell’s commitment to metaphysical realism is more di- 
rectly expressed in a series of three essays specifically directed 
against Dummett’s antirealism. McDowell casts Dummett as 
opposing realism on general considerations derived from the 
philosophy of language, which is understood as prior to epis- 
temology and metaphysics,” and also as taking a verification- 
ist line that is in itself not novel. Dummett objects to realism, 
McDowell says, “in the sense of the idea that someone’s under- 
standing of a language might engage the world by way of condi- 
tions that can transcend her ability to ascertain whether or not 
they obtain.” In coming to grips with Dummett, McDowell 
seems to shuttle back and forth between Davidson’s theory of 
meaning, which McDowell interprets as requiring (metaphysi- 
cal) realism, and Dummett’s antirealism, which he regards, on 
certain interpretations, as opposed to Davidson’s version of real- 
ism. 

Dummett’s view arises out of the application to Frege of the 
generally Wittgensteinian point that, in slogan form, meaning 
cannot transcend use. In an account of “Truth Conditions, Bi- 
valence, and Verificationism,” McDowell indicates his skepti- 
cism about the view that antirealism entails the need to defuse 
the strong verificationist argument, or its generalized version.” 
In general, here and elsewhere, McDowell seems to presuppose 
Davidson’s suggestion that a theory of truth for a language, in 
Tarski’s style, depends on specifying conditions under which a 
predicate is true of objects, which he takes Dummett to deny. 
Dummett’s argument, as McDowell describes it, depends on 
his inability to give an account of the concepts expressed by his 


primitive vocabulary. 
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In “On the Reality of the Past,”?* McDowell responds to 
Dummett’s essay of the same name.” More precisely, McDow- 
ell understands Dummett to find it problematic not to be able 
to specify conditions under which a predicate is true of ob- 
jects, since it becomes impossible to know if truth-conditions 
are in fact fulfilled? McDowell opines that Dummett’s way 
of depicting the issue as an alternative between realists com- 
mitted to truth-value links and antirealists leaves antirealism 
as the winner by (unjustly) ignoring the Wittgensteinian re- 
sponse based on meaning in use, which is how individuals learn 
language. Yet since antirealism seems to deny claims about the 
reality of the past, we see that it flies in the face of common 
sense. McDowell’s solution is to appeal to transcendental think- 
ing to establish realism against antirealism.” 

McDowell returns to this topic in a second essay, “Anti-Real- 


”215 Here he con- 


ism and the Epistemology of Understanding. 
tends that “theory of meaning for a language can give a central 
role to the notion of conditions under which sentences are true, 
conceived as conditions that we are not, in general, capable of 
putting ourselves in a position to recognize whenever they ob- 
tain.”?"° McDowell, who points out that this claim is the tar- 
get of the antirealist argument in Dummett’s writings,” accepts 
the Wittgensteinian slogan that meaning cannot transcend use 


t? Dummett’s 


while still defending realism against Dummet 
point is that a theory of meaning cannot be fully realist, since 
there is a difference in meaning determined by use and by the 
real? McDowell does not so much argue in favor of realism 
as question the cogency of Dummett’s argument against it.?”° 
McDowell’s point seems to be—though it is far from clear— 
that speakers of a language understand each other, albeit psy- 
chologism, which Dummett seems to adopt, would seem to 
deny that mere linguistic competence presupposes a kind of real- 


ism without speakers knowing when such conditions obtain.” 
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According to McDowell, the demand for solid foundations for 
the knowledge involved in understanding, which is raised by the 
antirealist, cannot be satisfied.” 

McDowell devotes still a third essay, “Mathematical Platon- 
ism and Dummettian Anti-Realism,” to the question. Here he 
says that a Platonist does not equate what it is for something 
to be true with what it would be to find a proof?’ But accord- 
ing to Dummett, that is precisely the Platonist’s mistake.” For 
otherwise, the result would be the principle that meaning tran- 
scends use?” Once again, McDowell claims that someone who 
is competent in the language makes his meaning available to the 
audience which also speaks that language.” For McDowell, al- 
though mathematics cannot be Platonic, realism outside mathe- 
matics can model itself on Platonism?” He claims that (1) real- 
ism asserts that in understanding a language we understand a 
reality that is determinate beyond our access to it; (2) a realist 
need not go beyond rejecting the distinctive thesis of antireal- 
ism about decidability;””* (3) but supposedly the realist does not 
follow Dummett in asserting anything about how circumstances 
impinge on cognitive subjects in explaining how language relates 
to the world?” 

Brandom and McDowell are both committed to metaphysi- 
cal realism. Brandom has not so far addressed this commitment 
directly in anything like the detail found in McDowell. I have 
outlined McDowell’s view of metaphysical realism in order to 
bring out the basic incompatibility between this form of real- 
ism, which underlies much of the analytic effort to appropriate 
Hegel, and the latter’s actual position. 

All types of realism do not come to the same thing. They are 
very different and lead to very different approaches to episte- 
mology. One must simply concede that Kant is not entirely suc- 
cessful in separating metaphysical realism and empirical realism. 
There is evidence in his writings that he also inclines to meta- 
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physical realism, although his Copernican insight runs counter 
to this view. Hegel is clearer about the situation, clearer in reject- 
ing any commitment to metaphysical realism. For Hegel, there 
is no way to go from conscious experience to the way the world 
is, no way even to designate it in language, hence no way to know 
the real other than as a cognitive object within conscious experi- 


ence. 


STEKELER-WEITHOFER, HEGEL, 
AND ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Neither Frege, nor Russell, nor Moore displays more than pass- 
ing interest in the possible philosophical import of the history 
of philosophy. Even Russell’s History of Philosophy was mainly a 
vehicle for him to settle old scores and to display his cranky opin- 
ions about his predecessors. As later analytic philosophers have 
become more interested in the philosophical tradition, how- 
ever, they have provided increasingly frequent and increasingly 
useful discussion of various topics and figures, including Hegel. 
In discussing the relation of analytic philosophy to Hegel, I have 
limited my account to efforts to recover Hegel for analytic phi- 
losophy. I would like now to make an exception and to con- 
sider a book by Pirmin Stekeler-Weithofer with the provocative 
title Hegel’s Analytic Philosophy: The Science of Logic as a Critical 
Theory of Reference,*° whose thesis makes it specifically relevant 
to the present discussion. 

Stekeler-Weithofer advances a view only slightly different 
from McDowell’s. The latter thinks Hegel has a very interest- 
ing, underappreciated view of knowledge, based on an empiri- 
cal constraint intrinsic to reason, a view whose import has been 
occulted by Sellars’s reading of Kant. His approach is diamet- 
rically opposed to Brandom’s more recent Sellarsian reading of 
Hegel, based on appropriating selected Hegelian insights in the 
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course of developing a material semantics. Stekeler-Weithofer, 
who teaches at the University of Leipzig, but has visited at 
the University of Pittsburgh, advances an only slightly different 
thesis. If Brandom is correct, it remains to make Hegel fruitful 
for analytic semantics, for instance in the way he is now engaged 
in doing in working out his own view of inferentialism. Accord- 
ing to Stekeler-Weithofer, however, there is no need to appro- 
priate Hegel for analytic purposes, or to bring Hegel within the 
analytic discussion, since Hegel is and should be understood as 
an analytic philosopher. 

Where others see difference or discontinuity, Stekeler-Weit- 
hofer sees seamless continuity between Hegel and analytic phi- 
losophy. He believes that both are engaged in the common task 
of working out a successful theory of reference (Bedeutung). Ac- 
cording to Stekeler-Weithofer, who apparently identifies ana- 
lytic philosophy with its Fregean origins, the only significant dif- 
ference between Hegel and analytic philosophy is that analytic 
philosophy is much further along in the allegedly common task 
of working out a theory of reference than its unacknowledged 
German predecessor. 

Naturally Stekeler-Weithofer is not suggesting that Hegel, at 
the time he was writing, had in mind analytic philosophy as it 
later arose from the late nineteenth century onward. Yet he is 
suggesting that analytic thinkers have been deeply mistaken to 
regard Hegel as an impediment to good philosophy, as some- 
one to be left out of the discussion, someone on the wrong track 
whose theories should not be espoused, imitated, or further de- 
veloped but rather exposed, ridiculed, and combated. Stekeler- 
Weithofer believes that the negative attitude toward Hegel vir- 
tually throughout analytic philosophy indicates that analytic 
philosophy has largely misunderstood, or misunderstands, itself. 
According to Stekeler-Weithofer, the consciously negative ana- 
lytic relation to Hegel is subtended by an unconscious positive 
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relation to him, and that analytical philosophy is actually follow- 
ing in Hegel’s footsteps. Since the theories of Hegel and ana- 
lytic philosophy are continuous, no adaptation of Hegel, other 
than a translation of his admittedly barbarous language into cur- 
rent idiom, seems to be necessary. Stekeler-Weithofer puts his 
claim clearly, but perhaps not persuasively, in asserting that if 
one brackets the familiar analytic fixation on clarity and exac- 
titude, then analytic philosophy can be understood as the most 
developed form of Hegel’s views.”** 

Stekeler-Weithofer is insightful in pointing to difficulties in 
the self-understanding of analytic philosophy. The generally 
ahistorical self-understanding of analytic philosophy, suggested 
by Quine’s reported joke about the difference between those 
interested in the history of philosophy and those interested in 
philosophy,” is now being usefully amended by Coffa, Fried- 
man, Passmore, Hylton, Sluga, Passmore, Stroll, and others in- 
terested in the history of analytic philosophy. Yet one must won- 
der if the problem of reference is Hegel’s central concern. One 
must further wonder if he has anything in his philosophical 
quiver that can reasonably be understood as a response to the 
problem of reference as it has been understood since Frege. 

Stekeler-Weithofer’s continuity thesis suggests three in- 
ferences. First, Hegel does not need to be transformed, or 
otherwise improved, in order to be made acceptable to analytic 
philosophy, since, on a fair interpretation, he is already an ana- 
lytic philosopher. Second, Hegel and analytic philosophy share 
a common concern with the problem of reference, a problem 
to which Hegel responds in his critical view of logic. In apply- 
ing the Kantian adjective “critical” to Hegel’s view of reference, 
Stekeler-Weithofer suggests that Hegel treats this theme in a 
critical, as opposed to an uncritical, or perhaps dogmatic, man- 
ner. Third, we can infer that for Stekeler-Weithofer analytic 
philosophy is defined by the problem of reference as it emerges 
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in Frege and develops in later analytic figures such as Russell, 
Strawson, and Sellars. He rejects the view of someone like Dum- 
mett, who atypically regards the demotion of epistemology in 
favor of the analysis of language as central to analytic philosophy. 

Stekeler-Weithofer develops his view of Hegel as an ana- 
lytic philosopher in a detailed, clear, and useful commentary 
on Hegel’s Encyclopedia Logic. Stekeler-Weithofer’s thesis pre- 
supposes that analytic philosophy turns on the solution to the 
problem of reference, and that Hegel offers an early analysis of 
this problem. Obviously Hegel can only be an analytic philoso- 
pher in Stekeler-Weithofer’s sense if he has a theory of reference 
and if espousing a theory of reference is sufficient to identify a 
thinker as an analytic philosopher. Now a theory of reference 
is not in fact a necessary condition to be an analytic thinker. 
John Rawls has no theory of reference, but no one doubts he 
is an analytic thinker. A theory of reference is also not a suffi- 
cient condition to be an analytic thinker. If, for instance, a plau- 
sible argument could be made that Heidegger had a theory of 
reference, it seems doubtful anyone would conclude he was an 
analytic thinker. Though concern with the semantic question 
arising out of Frege is a central theme running throughout later 
analytic philosophy, it is questionable that merely to detect an 
interest in reference on Hegel’s part would be sufficient to make 
the case for him as an analytic thinker. 

This leaves the question: Does Hegel have a theory of refer- 
ence? Now Stekeler-Weithofer’s answer contains an important 
nuance. He is not claiming that Hegel’s Science of Logic consti- 
tutes a critical theory of reference. He is rather claiming that 
Hegel’s view of logic as science, what today might be called rig- 
orous logic, a theory expounded in closely related ways in the 
Encyclopedia Logic and the so-called Greater Logic, should be re- 
garded as putting forward a critical theory of reference. 

Stekeler-Weithofer helpfully counters the mythological ana- 
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lytic self-understanding as an unprecedented philosophical de- 
velopment, say through its rigor or its choice of subject mat- 
ter. He usefully points out surprisingly many areas of overlap 
between Hegel and various analytic theories of reference. Thus 
Hegel anticipates Frege’s claim against Kant that all arithmeti- 
cal truths are analytic; Hegel’s distinction between the pos- 
sible and the real systematically corresponds to Frege’s distinc- 
tion between thought as content and as the existence of this 
content which is asserted in speech acts;*** Hegel anticipates 
Frege’s truth-functional logic through his distinction between 
pure being and pure nothing, which can be identified with truth 
and falsity; and Frege, Wittgenstein, and Tarski are not the 
first to recognize the importance of truth-functional, or fulfill- 
ment, conditions for semantics.?*° 

In calling attention to these aspects of Hegel’s theory of logic, 
Stekeler-Weithofer helpfully rehabilitates Hegel as the author 
of views that, even after the rise of modern logic, are still worth 
studying in detail. Yet Stekeler-Weithofer arguably does better 
in calling attention to the residual virtues of Hegel’s position 
than in establishing a claim on behalf of Hegel to anticipate 
recent analytic theories of reference. In respect to Hegel’s sup- 
posed anticipation of analytic theories of reference, Stekeler- 
Weithofer does not have formal logic in mind. He is well aware 
of Hegel’s critique of the formal logic of his day. He depicts 
Hegel, not as a pioneer of a formal theory of reference, but rather 
as relativizing contemporary formal logic within a more inclu- 
sive theory of logic. 

In claiming that Hegel’s logic offers a theory of reference, 
Stekeler-Weithofer mainly has Frege in mind. He has almost 
nothing to say about such later proponents or opponents of the 
theory of reference as Russell, Carnap, Tarski, Sellars, Quine, 
Putnam, and Davidson. According to Stekeler-Weithofer, 
Hegel features a dialectical, or speculative, logic that is wider, 
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but also deeper, than Frege’s formal logic. In Stekeler-Weit- 
hofer’s narrative, Hegelian logic anticipates a number of Frege’s 
basic moves, and substantially overlaps with Fregean logic con- 
sidered as a special case embedded within a very different specu- 
lative logic. Certainly Hegel, who includes formal logic within 
logic in general, intended to present a wider view of logic than 
any available in his day. Stekeler-Weithofer, who accepts Hegel’s 
view that formal logic is merely an abstract form of concrete 
speculative logic, supports Hegel’s view in contending that ordi- 
nary formal logic leaves out of account the dialectical and ratio- 
nal dimensions of speculative logic.”*” 

According to Stekeler-Weithofer, who follows Hegel on this 
point, concrete content, which cannot be omitted, is always un- 
clear, hence can never be grasped exactly. This yields a view 
of speculative logic as a theory of rationality, as distinguished 
from ordinary formal logic which works schematically since it 
is never quite adequate to represent what happens in the real 
world. In Stekeler-Weithofer’s reading, Hegelian logic differs 
from Aristotelian and Fregean logic as a metalogic, or as meta- 
science in general, and speculative concepts, or categorial terms, 
are his way of working out a general method of reflection on the 
possible forms of human knowledge?” Like Strawson,’*° who 
never mentions Hegel, Stekeler-Weithofer believes that formal 
logic cannot grasp the fuzzy edges of human experience, which 
is the content of Hegelian logic. For Stekeler-Weithofer as for 
Hegel, formal logic ignores the central difference between fac- 
tual, imperfect knowledge about experience and a hypostatized, 
but ideal, form of knowledge, or truth. As he correctly notes, 
Hegel’s critique of the limited application of formal logic applies 
to Frege and Aristotle." 

Stekeler-Weithofer does better in defending Hegel’s nonfor- 
mal, speculative, dialectical logic against Frege’s (and related 
types of) formal logic than in attributing a specifically Fre- 
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gean view of reference to Hegel. Stekeler-Weithofer develops 
his claim by insisting that Hegel’s theory of reference turns on 
the ability to pick out distinctions in the real in respect to per- 
ception, experience, conduct, and behavior or action.” Hege- 
lian reference is truth-functional since, when a proposition is as- 
serted, we see that the conditions of its assertion are real and 
are really fulfilled.** According to Stekeler-Weithofer, what we 
now call “fulfillment,” Hegel calls “Trieb.” ?** He further claims 
that the fulfillment conditions of a pure proposition as such lead 
to the identification of reference in Frege’s sense.?** 

This part of the argument is entirely unpersuasive. Since 
Hegel never mentions truth-functionality or similar topics, 
Stekeler-Weithofer is forced to take extraordinary measures in 
making a case for his interpretation. He points to a passage in 
the Science of Logic where Hegel uses the ordinary German term 
“Trieb” with respect to the so-called subjective idea.”“* Stekeler- 
Weithofer reads “Trieb”—a word that such contemporaries as 
Schiller and Fichte use as a technical term immediately before 
Hegel and that Freud later makes much of, and whose ordinary 
dictionary definitions are, in order, “(young) shoot, sprout, im- 
pulse, drive, instinct, sex instinct” —as referring to (logical) ful- 
fillment. 

Hegel, who is a careful writer, rarely uses words in nonstan- 
dard ways. It seems reasonable to believe that, like his con- 
temporaries Schiller and Fichte, Hegel uses the ordinary word 
“Trieb” in an ordinary manner, but not in the extraordinary way 
(that is, referring to logic) that Stekeler-Weithofer arbitrarily 
invokes for the specific purpose of attributing a truth-functional 
view of logic to him. The urge to realize oneself in concrete form 
in externality, which Hegel arguably has in mind in utilizing the 
word “Trieb,” should not be conflated with the conditions of 
truth-functional reference, which properly belong to a formal, 
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nondialectical logic such as Frege’s, but are irrelevant to a non- 
formal, dialectical logic such as Hegel’s. 

Stekeler-Weithofer errs in not taking the obvious difference, 
and Hegel’s view of the difference, between his speculative logic 
and formal logic more seriously. Here there are two issues to ad- 
dress. Is Hegel’s logic a Fregean theory of reference? Or is it 
a theory of reference of some other kind? A Fregean theory of 
reference is normally understood as reference within the semi- 
nal distinction between sense (or meaning) and reference?“ Ac- 
cording to Anthony Kenny, in Frege’s view the relation between 
a sentence and its truth-value is the same as that between a name 
and its reference.“ Now Hegel never develops anything at all 
like a Fregean theory of reference. In fact, he could not, since 
Frege’s theory presupposes reference to the mind-independent 
real world, in other words to metaphysical realism in the ordi- 
nary philosophical sense, which Hegel denies. For this specific 
reason, we can conclude that Hegel does not propose a theory 
of reference in Frege’s sense. 

There is no reason, and Stekeler-Weithofer advances none, 
to think Hegel provides anything resembling a truth-functional 
theory of reference in which the conditions of application of the 
terms are built into their usage. On the contrary, Hegel, who as 
Stekeler-Weithofer observes, eschews formal logic, hence for- 
mal reference, typically elaborates a nonformal, dialectical logic. 

Does Hegel propose a non-Fregean theory of reference? This 
question is harder to answer, since, although it is difficult to in- 
terpret Frege, it is even more difficult to know what is meant 
by “reference” when the realm of discourse includes any non- 
Fregean view of reference. To answer, we need an idea of what 
we mean by reference. Now there is no end of views of reference 
to which we might turn. Yet since the list cannot be limited other 
than in an arbitrary way, for, other than in arbitrary fashion, we 
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cannot know what is meant by attributing a theory of reference 
to Hegel, it seems the question cannot be decided other than by 
fiat. 

One last point concerns Stekeler-Weithofer’s general concep- 
tion of logic. He suggests that, since Greek antiquity, the term 
“logic” has been understood to be concerned with what he calls 
the general concept of reference and hence with the method 
of analysis of every content and meaning” This view, which 
is perfectly general, and does not link logic to Frege, suggests 
that logic of all kinds, Fregean and non-Fregean, is concerned 
with reference. Yet if we take Aristotelian logic as an example, 
it appears more accurate to say that it is about what are often 
called sound reasoning practices than, say, about reference, or in- 
deed anything resembling reference. As ordinarily understood, 
a theory of reference supposes that there is something to which 
one refers and treats the difficulty that lies in picking it out, say, 
by logical means. If we take seriously Stekeler-Weithofer’s ob- 
servation that Hegel equates logic with sound reasoning, it does 
not follow that it is also about a theory of reference. For there 
does not seem to be any good reason to concede that all logic of 
whatever kind is about the problem of reference. An Aristotelian 
syllogism in Barbara identifies a relation which supposedly must 
hold, but it makes no attempt to designate, identify, or provide 
a definite reference to any object at all. I conclude that, despite 
the considerable interest of his commentary on Hegel’s view of 
logic, Stekeler-Weithofer demonstrates neither that it is a Fre- 
gean theory of reference, nor even that is a theory of reference 
of any kind. 
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3 
Hegel, Idealism, and Knowledge 


Tue Anatytic View or HEGEL 


I have argued, through examination of the origins and later de- 
velopment of the analytic reaction to idealism, that the original, 
very influential, reaction against (British) idealism by Moore 
and to a lesser extent Russell was based on an at most precarious 
grasp of what they intended to reject. I have further proposed 
that their arguments, which are still often accepted without ex- 
amination or debate as the basis for continuing to reject ideal- 
ism, are unconvincing. I have finally argued that the currently 
nascent recuperation of Hegel for analytic philosophy also often 
features a precarious grasp of Hegel’s theories. 

It would be an error to regard the limited analytic turn (or re- 
turn) to Hegel as a philosophical surrender of principle, an aban- 
donment of basic analytic commitments, an acknowledgment 
of philosophical error, or as conceding, even implicitly, that the 
turn away from idealism at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was incorrect. The latter topic is not a theme in the present 
debate. It is doubtful that more than a handful of analytic think- 
ers have reflected on whether Moore’s (or Russell’s) critique of 
idealism was justified. Analytic thinkers now scrutinizing Hegel 
from an analytic angle of vision display little or no interest in 
reversing, or even in acknowledging, possible past mistakes in 
judgment, or in reviewing the early history of analytic philoso- 
phy. Rather, they are interested in determining what, given the 
prior rejection of idealism as a whole, Hegel might offer for the 
pursuit of current analytic philosophical projects. 
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As might be expected, the emerging analytic account of Hegel 
presents a view of his position consistent with various main 
tenets of analytic philosophy. Analytic thinkers, who are often 
more interested in developing their own views than in getting it 
right about Hegel’s, are less likely to work through his position 
as a whole, more likely to pick and choose among various doc- 
trines they find attractive for their own purposes, and more than 
likely to ignore other Hegelian doctrines. 

As the differing views of Sellars, Rorty, Brandom, McDowell, 
and Stekeler-Weithofer indicate, analytic readings of Hegel are 
very diverse, and this reflects the great diversity of present-day 
analytic philosophy itself. It is incorrect to think there is a single 
canonical analytic line, a well-defined analytical statement of 
belief, an indispensable doctrinal commitment or philosophical 
credo, or anything more than a family resemblance among cur- 
rently active members of the analytic fold. 

There is more than one way to define analytic philosophy, for 
example, as the tradition emerging from Frege, as the refusal 
of idealism, and as the linguistic turn. The idea of a linguistic 
turn, which is identified with Rorty, is not sufficient to iden- 
tify analytic philosophy” One problem is, of course, what this 
means and who falls under the proposed rubric. Rorty’s concep- 
tion distantly echoes Dummett’s idea, mentioned above, that 
analytic philosophy originates in Frege’s suggestion that analy- 
sis of language must precede epistemology. In Rorty’s formula- 
tion, the linguistic turn suggests not only an interest in language, 
but a Wittgensteinian view of dissolving problems that many 
important analytic philosophers, including Quine, Putnam, and 
Davidson, do not share. Others deny that the linguistic turn 
as such is distinctive only of analytic philosophy. According to 
Habermas, hermeneutic and analytic philosophies offer comple- 
mentary subtypes of the linguistic turn.’ Yet a view of analytic 
philosophy as centering on language is insufficient to distinguish 
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it from other approaches, ranging from Plato’s attention to lan- 
guage in the Cratylus to Heidegger.* 

In part because the founders of analytic philosophy, Frege, 
Russell, and Moore, held dissimilar views, analytic philosophy 
was never unified on the doctrinal plane. Despite his atypical 
views, Quine, the most influential analytic thinker since the 
Second World War, contributed strongly over many years to 
softening radical analytic philosophical tendencies, hence help- 
ing to preserve at least a common analytic philosophical core. 
It seems likely that since his recent death, analytical thinkers 
will not come closer to each other but will rather tend to grow 
further apart. 

Even at its inception, the huge difference between the posi- 
tions of Moore and Russell meant that analytic philosophy was 
at best a hybrid movement, mainly united by its opposition to 
British idealism as well as by a shared concern to foster forms of 
traditional British empiricism. At the present time, when some 
analytic figures are becoming interested in Hegel, further erod- 
ing whatever doctrinal unity analytic philosophy may once have 
had, the movement mainly takes the form of a shifting series of 
alliances involving participants in a debate that is largely among 
themselves as they jockey for position inside the analytic estab- 
lishment. This is the same analytic establishment that at least 
some important analytic figures have at various times regarded 
as coextensive with the limits of rational discourse. 

The usual tendency for different observers to be attracted to 
different aspects of a given position is only heightened in re- 
spect to Hegel’s unusually complex theories. It is featured, for 
instance, in the difference between religious and nonreligious 
readings originating in the schism between his right-wing and 
left-wing followers after he died, a schism that continues to this 
day. The diversity typical of the Hegel discussion is also pre- 
served in various analytic approaches to his theories. 
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It is a mark of a first-rate philosophical mind that its texts 
can be and often are regarded as casting light on many different 
issues, and can be read and reread anew and often in different 
ways in later generations. Like only a very few other philoso- 
phers, Hegel is read from an astonishing number of perspectives. 
What seems to me most interesting about the present analytic 
treatment of Hegel, other than the fact that analytic philosophy 
is now reaching out to other tendencies, problems, and move- 
ments, is its attention to Hegel’s contribution to knowledge. 

Analytic attention to Hegel from this perspective effectively 
reverses the impact of three factors already referred to, bearing 
on the perception of Hegel’s possible contribution to this theme. 
One is Kant’s ahistorical, even arrogant claim that any theory 
of knowledge worthy of the name begins and ends in the critical 
philosophy. Another is Gadamer’s suggestion that rapidly in- 
creasing scientific progress in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury deflected attention from philosophical systems of all kinds. 
A third is the effect of the widespread return behind Hegel to 
Kant in the middle of that century which was motivated by the 
effort to tighten the link between philosophy and science. The 
latter motivation feeds seamlessly into three related phenomena: 
the rise of analytic philosophy at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the Vienna Circle stress on physicalism and extention- 
alism, and the emergence around the same time of Husserlian 
phenomenology. 

It would be as incorrect to think one can go beyond views of 
the world to somehow know the world as it is as it would be 
to suggest one can somehow go beyond various ways of read- 
ing Hegel to capture his position as it is. No one, including the 
author of a position, who can report on motivations and inten- 
tions, has privileged insight into it. No interpretation can be 
sure of capturing more than a possible way of reading a position. 
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Hence, there is no way to cut off the strife of interpretations, in 
a word no way, other than through political means, to eliminate 
the need for further debate. 

Despite the obvious diversity of analytic philosophy, which 
resembles that of Marxists since Engels, in the discussion after 
Frege analytic thinkers have always shared a steady commitment 
to metaphysical realism. In returning now to Hegel, some ana- 
lytic philosophers are suggesting that it is possible to maintain 
the traditional analytic stress on scientific rigor while appropri- 
ating Hegel for the specifically analytic pursuit of knowledge. 
Analytic thinkers who focus on an ordinary realist approach 
to epistemology tend to read Hegel in ways supporting that 
commitment. I suggested above that Hegel rejects metaphysi- 
cal realism in favor of empirical realism. It will not be possible 
to outline Hegel’s overall approach to knowledge, an immense 
and certainly very complicated topic which surpasses the scope 
of this discussion. Yet it seems useful to indicate reasons that, 
beginning with Kant, German idealism in general, including 
Hegel, turned away from metaphysical realism and outlined a 
very different, constructivist approach to epistemology. 


GERMAN IDEALISM AND EMPIRICAL REALISM 


The term “realism,” which has been used in a great many ways, is 
still often used in a single metaphysical way, to denote the wide- 
spread, uncritical claim, which serves as a normative standard for 
all types of cognition, to know the mind-independent world as it 
is. The widespread contemporary disdain for the history of phi- 
losophy, which is certainly not confined to analytic thinkers — 
after the mysterious turning in his thought Heidegger increas- 
ingly featured the view that philosophy had lost its way since the 
early Greeks— makes a virtue of ignorance in suggesting that 
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a grasp of prior discussion is not relevant, and certainly not in- 
dispensable, to resolving philosophical questions. For analytic 
thinkers now turning toward Hegel, understanding the German 
idealist commitment to empirical realism is rendered more dif- 
ficult by the widespread, but uncritical, analytic commitment to 
metaphysical realism, as well as by a related antipathy toward 
empiricism of all kinds. Since philosophical doctrines normally 
arise in response to perceived problems and prior debate, it will 
be useful to reconstruct the problem of knowledge as it appeared 
to Kant and his idealist contemporaries in order to make sense 
of the German idealist turn from metaphysical to empirical real- 
ism. 

Epistemological commitments to realism, skepticism, and 
constructivism are tightly related. Depending on the normative 
view of knowledge one holds, the demonstrable failure to make 
out claims for metaphysical realism can be diversely interpreted 
as an argument for epistemological skepticism or again as an ar- 
gument for epistemological constructivism. Someone like Rorty, 
who buys into the metaphysical realist view that to know is to 
know the mind-independent real as it is, is forced into epistemo- 
logical skepticism by the inability to demonstrate such knowl- 
edge. 

Rorty at least exhibits the virtue of consistency. Putnam, who 
has always been a realist, ought, like Rorty, to have been a skep- 
tic in his internal realist phase. It is inconsistent to hold that our 
theories offer different views of one and the same real if we can- 
not identify which theory correctly depicts it and thereby enables 
us to reject skepticism. 

Epistemological wars have long been fought on a terrain de- 
fined by metaphysical realism. Recent analytical attention to this 
theme continues a lengthy infatuation with metaphysical real- 
ism, a bad habit that began very early in Western philosophy. A 
metaphysical realist criterion is widely accepted to justify as well 
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as to undermine assertions of objective cognition about a wide 
variety of topics, such as epistemology and morality. 

Realism has a long history going all the way back to ancient 
Greek philosophy. Plato proclaims metaphysical realism with his 
suggestion that some people, on grounds of nature and nurture, 
can literally see the real. In his writings, Plato combines dual 
commitments to metaphysical realism and epistemological intu- 
ition. According to Plato, there can only be knowledge in the 
full sense if some among us can go beyond mere hypothesis to 
intuit what is as it is.° 

Plato’s influential form of realism, which is sometimes called 
Platonic realism, echoes through the later debate on knowledge. 
Modern philosophy, which abandons the theory of forms often 
attributed to Plato, understands as real what Plato sees as mere 
appearance. In modern times, at least since Descartes, the cog- 
nizable real is no longer understood as the realm of forms or 
ideas, but as the mind-independent world. 

Metaphysical realism, which is restated by Descartes, is a 
staple of analytic philosophy, perhaps since Frege, but at least 
since the beginning of Anglo-American analytic philosophy 
with Russell and Moore. It is illustrated in familiar claims that 
the external world exists and we know it as it is. Despite Moore, 
no idealist denies the existence of the external world. It would 
indeed be absurd to do so, since there seems to be no way to ar- 
gue for such a conclusion. On the contrary, in making a grasp 
of the mind-independent world as it is the condition of knowl- 
edge, Moore raises the bar so high that he invites the very skep- 
ticism he intends to defeat. Similarly, Russell’s distinction be- 
tween knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description 
comes down to the claim that in suitable ways we are directly 
acquainted with the real as it is. Since to know the world as it 
is makes no sense if it does not exist, and since a metaphysi- 


cal realist claim for knowledge only makes sense if it does exist, 
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metaphysical realists are committed to affirming the existence of 
the external world and to rejecting the supposed idealist denial 
of the existence of the external world. 

The nascent analytic return to Hegel combines the tradi- 
tional analytic commitment to metaphysical realism with an im- 
plicit rejection of Moore’s canonical criticism of idealism for al- 
legedly rejecting the existence of the external world. Brandom 
and McDowell both appropriate Hegel on the basis of the stan- 
dard analytic doctrinal commitment to metaphysical realism. 
The former reiterates the canonical normative view that to know 
is to know the real as it is, and the latter analyzes the concept 
of an empirical constraint. Both implicitly challenge Moore’s 
rejection of idealism and hence of Hegel. Although each re- 
habilitates Hegel in his own way, to the best of my knowledge 
neither devotes more than cursory attention to making sense of 
Hegelian idealism, much less of idealism in general. 

Hegel, who insists on the objective cognitive, does not deny 
the existence of the external world. His precise form of real- 
ist commitment is still not well understood. Habermas, for 
instance, who has long preferred the very early Hegel to the 
mature Hegel, has recently restated his preference by contend- 
ing that Hegel, unlike Fichte and Schelling, later abandoned 
his early interest in realism.” Habermas’s critique, which presup- 
poses an uncritical commitment to metaphysical realism, can be 
restated as follows: metaphysical realism is a necessary condi- 
tion of knowledge; and, in abandoning metaphysical realism, the 
mature Hegel falls below the level reached by Kant and main- 
tained by Fichte and Schelling.’ 

Habermas’s reading reflects a familiar but erroneous meta- 
physical realist reading of Kant, whose cognitive insight is sup- 
posedly lost in Hegelian idealism. To be sure, Kant, who is not 
a careful writer, often has trouble making up his mind. His texts 
reflect his hesitations on crucial points. There are passages in his 
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writings that offer support both for metaphysical realist and for 
empirical realist readings of the critical philosophy. A passage 
tending to support the former interpretation is the definition of 
sensation as the causal impact of an object on the capacity to 
represent (Vorstellungsfihigkeit).? A passage tending to support 
the latter reading is the assertion, which sounds suspiciously like 
Berkeley, that any and all perceived qualities are secondary.”° Yet 
Kant, whose idealism is clear in his constructivist commitment, 
was not, or was not only, a metaphysical realist. In fact, Kant’s 
Copernicanism presupposes a basic distinction between empiri- 
cal realism, or objects as given in experience and knowledge, and 
metaphysical realism, or objects as they can be thought but not 
known since they cannot be experienced. 

The steady analytic inclination toward metaphysical realism 
sometimes leads to an effort to read the critical philosophy 
as realism without idealism. Strawson, an important analytic 
thinker as well as a very good analytic Kant scholar, typically 
stresses a metaphysical realist reading of Kant,” while down- 
playing, in fact simply rejecting, his idealism.” This is prob- 
lematic since Kant’s position is more than a mere aggregate of 
ideas he happens to favor. Rather, it is intended by him as con- 
stituting a system in which everything comes together under a 
single leading idea. The systematic character of his thought, 
which, he insists, alone makes of it a science, prohibits picking 
and choosing among doctrines one might accept or reject in an- 
other thinker. To reject his idealism is in effect to reject his posi- 
tion. In other words, in virtue of his conception of the nature 
of rigorous philosophy, since one cannot refuse Kant’s idealism 
while remaining committed to the critical philosophy as Kant 
understands it, one either has to have Kant whole, as it were, or 
not at all. 

One virtue of Strawson’s interpretation is that he obviously 
grasps the crucial difference between ordinary, or metaphysical 
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realism, which Kant rejects, and empirical realism, which he rec- 
ommends. Strawson is clear about the basic, but crucial point 
that Kant is not claiming to know things as they really are apart 
from the cognitive subject. Yet he goes too far in claiming with- 
out qualification that Kant in effect holds that the cognitive sub- 
ject is affected by a real external world. 

There is a difference between what Kant may want to say and 
what he legitimately can say on the basis of his theory. Kant 
may in fact believe, as probably we all believe, that we are in- 
deed affected by a mind-independent, real external world. Yet 
epistemology is not about what, or not only about what, we con- 
tingently happen to believe, but rather about what we are en- 
titled to assert through adequate philosophical argument. For 
Kant, only a transcendental argument is adequate, hence only 
a transcendental argument could acceptably demonstrate there 
is a mind-independent real world that affects the subject. Kant 
can certainly suppose, but not, however, know through a tran- 
scendental argument, or indeed in any other way, that we are 
affected by a real external world. In an important passage, al- 
ready referenced, Kant carefully says that the thing in itself can 
be thought but not known, or more precisely thought of as the 
cause of which appearances can be thought of as the effect. This 
not only denies that we know the mind-independent world as it 
is; it also denies that we know that it causes our perceptions. 

Kant’s denial of any way to know we know an independent 
object, in his terms the thing in itself, sounds the death knell 
of metaphysical realism, as such realism is usually understood, 
in two ways. First, it suggests we do not and cannot know we 
know the world as it is, an inference that Strawson acknowl- 
edges. Second, it means, despite what Strawson claims, that we 
cannot know that the mind-independent world affects us. In- 
deed, we cannot know this is the case if we cannot also know the 
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world as it is. We can know only that we are affected, although 
we cannot say by what we are affected. 

Is either Kant or Hegel a metaphysical realist with respect 
to knowledge? As has been repeatedly pointed out, the answer 
must be negative if this means claiming to know the mind- 
independent world as it is. But it does not follow that either 
Kant, Hegel, or both cannot be realists in a different, arguably 
more interesting sense. The most interesting type of cognitive 
realism does not concern the unknowable mind-independent 
real, or the real in itself, but rather the real for us, or again the 
empirically real, that is, precisely that kind of realism that is 
excluded from consideration by the habitual appeal to binary 
oppositions, but which is the only realism that directly relates to 
human knowledge. 

Analytic philosophy maintains, as part of the supposed in- 
compatibility between idealism and realism, that at most one 
can subscribe to one of the two, but not both. This is a false 
opposition. In the German idealist tradition, Fichte, who exam- 
ines this opposition in detail, shows that realism and idealism 
are not incompatible. In fact, according to Fichte, they are in- 
separable, since realism, which he understands as the standpoint 
of practice, or life, can only be made intelligible on the basis of 
idealism.” Whatever the success of Fichte’s theory, it is at least 
clear that Kant intends to combine empirical realism, as opposed 
to metaphysical realism, and transcendental idealism within a 
single position. We can then safely say he is, and means to be 
understood as, committed to empirical realism. 

Following Fichte, Hegel contends that the opposition be- 
tween idealism and materialism, or realism, is without signifi- 
cance.” Like Kant, Hegel. who treats the contents of conscious 
experience as real, is an empirical realist. The main difference 


between Kant and Hegel in this regard is not the dual commit- 
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ment to idealism and realism, but Hegel’s insight that Kant’s 
account of noumena, or things in themselves, is superfluous in 
making sense of phenomena, or empirical reality. Kant, who ini- 
tially formulates the problem of knowledge as a problem of rep- 
resentationalism calling for a representationalist solution, tries 
but fails to solve the problem of representation while offering 
an argument against representationalism in any form, as well as 
a replacement for it in the form of constructivism. Kant takes 
a contradictory stance in his commitment to representational- 
ism, which, as part of his Copernican revolution in philosophy, 
he also depicts as a doctrine impossible to defend. Hegel, who 
agrees with Kant in rejecting any form of representationalism, 
accordingly makes no effort to provide a representational ap- 
proach to knowledge. He sees the difficulty as insoluble and un- 
necessary. He simply drops the whole problem by giving up both 
terms: representation, understood as a relation to an external ob- 
ject; and the external object outside the mind, which it is our 
business to know as it is. Hegel simply gives up the effort, which 
still motivates Kant’s original understanding of the problem of 
knowledge, of trying to know the way the world is in favor of re- 
stricting knowledge to objects as given in empirical experience, 
which, accordingly, exert an empirical constraint on our theories 
about them. A simple, but not inaccurate, way to put the point is 
to say that in his account of cognition Hegel retains Kant’s view 
of empirical realism while discarding any reference to things in 
themselves, or mind-independent reality, hence to metaphysical 
realism, as the object of knowledge. 


HEGEL ON SUBJECTIVITY 


The relation between objective knowledge and subjectivity be- 
comes problematic early in the Western tradition in the dispute 
between Plato, who favors knowledge of what is as it is, and Pro- 
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tagoras, who favors human knowledge. Plato’s famous critique 
of Protagoras does not settle the issue, which reappears at inter- 
vals in the later debate. But it provides an extremely influential 
version of the canonical view of knowledge as apodictic, unre- 
visable, in time but not of time, and following from a grasp of 
the mind-independent real in ways independent of the cognitive 
limits of finite human beings. 

The Platonic view that one can, under appropriate conditions, 
go beyond hypothesis and directly grasp the real, which is com- 
patible with the conception of philosophy as a form of dying, 
is clearly threatened by the modern stress on subjectivity as the 
necessary clue to objectivity. The modern debate on knowledge 
features ambivalent attitudes toward subjectivity, which is in- 
consistently regarded as indispensable for access to objectivity, 
but also as threatening to claims for objective cognition. 

We can distinguish, for present purposes, between strong and 
weak views of the knowing subject. Weak views of subjectivity 
typically seek to protect the objectivity of cognitive claims 
through commitments to metaphysical realism and the rejection 
of psychologism in any form. Strong views of subjectivity are un- 
concerned with psychologism and uninterested in metaphysical 
realism. 

Kant, who never draws the conclusions for subjectivity 
following from his Copernican turn, defends a hybrid, incon- 
sistent position. He makes do with a weak, restricted view of 
subjectivity, the so-called original transcendental unity of ap- 
perception, central to the critical philosophy. Yet his Copernican 
insight calls for a strong, or at least stronger, view of the sub- 
ject that he never works out. Kant’s later ambivalence is already 
latent in the dual Cartesian conceptions of the subject as actor 
or spectator, or again as passive or active, that is, as necessarily 
relying on God for claims to know, or as able to demonstrate 
them solely through argument. 
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In Kant’s wake, those influenced by him divide roughly into 
two camps. On the one hand, there is the concern to defend ob- 
jective cognition through an appropriately weak view of the sub- 
ject, widely present in analytic philosophy as well in Husserl. On 
the other, there is the concern to work out the strong, or at least 
stronger, conception of the subject called for by Kant’s Coper- 
nican turn, in which the subject constructs what it knows as a 
condition of knowledge. After Kant, this conflict erupts in the 
struggle between efforts to defend claims to know what is as it is 
in independence of the subject, which is understood transcen- 
dentally (Husserl) or simply deconstructed (the later Heideg- 
ger), and counterclaims in which the subject is seen as crucial for 
knowledge claims (post-Kantian German idealism, Marx and 
Marxism, classical pragmatism). 

Opinions divide on the crucial issue of how to understand 
the subject for epistemological purposes. Descartes, who is a key 
figure, is simultaneously committed to traditionally strong views 
of cognition and to taking the subject seriously. The resultant 
tension is dissipated, but also maintained, by later thinkers who 
emphasize either a form of the Cartesian strong view of knowl- 
edge, or his view of the epistemological subject, and sometimes 
both. 

Locke simply ignores the limits placed on human knowledge 
by Bacon. Bacon’s acknowledgment of the limits of human 
knowledge is reinstated by Hume and followed by Kant. In 
Kant, the controversy opposing those influenced by Descartes’s 
dual commitment to subjectivity and objective knowledge peaks 
in conceptions of the epistemological subject as able to accom- 
pany all representations” and the wholly rational, moral subject 
as lacking all (human) desire.”* 

Kant’s famous distinction between the guaestio facti and the 
quaestio juris suggests that, since the nature of the human subject 


is not a relevant consideration, questions of validity are wholly 
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independent of questions concerning origins. This leads him 
in turn to such positions as a simplified view of the subject as 
reduced to its epistemological (and moral) capacities, famously 
sketched in §§ 16-17 in the Critique of Pure Reason; to his con- 
cern to banish psychology from metaphysics;*° and to his re- 
peated objections to what he refers to as Locke’s “physiological” 
approach to knowledge.” 

A quasi-Kantian concern to protect claims to objective cogni- 
tion by weakening the role of the subject persists in such analytic 
thinkers as Frege and at least the early Wittgenstein. In Frege’s 
wake, Wittgenstein resists psychologism, which he understands 
as failing to understand that theory of knowledge is “philosophy 
of psychology,” hence not psychology,” instead adopting a view 
of the subject as no more than the limit of the world,” but not 
a part of it.” 

Analytic thinkers typically but not always defend objective 
cognition through a commitment to metaphysical realism while 
adopting a weak view of the subject. Analytic interests in behav- 
iorism (Ryle), scientism (Sellars), eliminativism (Rorty), and ar- 
tificial intelligence (Paul and Patricia Churchland) are all efforts 
to weaken concessions to subjectivity while maintaining strong 
conceptions of objective cognition. Hegel disagrees with most, 
perhaps all, analytic thinkers in stressing the strictly human 
character of the cognitive subject. Yet other analytic figures, 
such as Quine, who understand theory of knowledge as a branch 
of psychology, are not frightened by, but rather embrace, the 
prospect of psychologism. 

Post-Kantian idealists, who abandon metaphysical realism, 
typically adopt stronger views of subjectivity while downplay- 
ing the effect of psychologism. After Kant and beginning with 
Fichte, there is a strong shift to an anthropological approach to 
claims to know. Kant’s fear of what is now routinely called psy- 
chologism led him to take an anti-anthropological approach to 
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knowledge which is rapidly reversed in the post-Kantian Ger- 
man idealist stress on the human identity of the cognitive sub- 
ject. In adopting a more robust conception of the subject, later 
German idealists increasingly close up Kant’s central distinc- 
tion between the finite human being and the cognitive subject. 
While giving up impossible claims to know the real as it is, 
Kant’s successors increasingly rely on the human individual or 
group of human individuals as the subject of human knowledge 
while adjusting claims to know downward. 

Fichte, as noted, sees the alternative between idealism and 
realism as a false dichotomy. Beginning with Fichte, all post- 
Kantian idealists follow Kant in giving up any claim to know 
the world as it is. In rethinking Kantian affection as what he 
calls a check (Anstoss), Fichte typically opts for a conception of 
cognitive objects as the result of an interaction between an un- 
knowable world and a cognitive subject, or self. 

If one follows the Kantian distinction between the origin and 
the truth of claims to know, the dispute between proponents 
of psychologism and antipsychologism is at least theoretically 
symmetrical. The former deny the distinction between psychol- 
ogy and logic in taking claims to know as psychological, or as 
partly psychological, and the latter maintain the same distinc- 
tion in arguing that claims to know are not psychological but 
logical. Yet the symmetry between psychologism and antipsy- 
chologism, which is arguably compelling in theory, simply dis- 
appears in practice. Those committed to antipsychologism can- 
not establish the truth of claims to know without discussing 
their origins. It is always possible to act as if one could in fact 
make out a distinction between what is true and what is only 
taken as true. But it is no more possible to know that what some- 
one takes as true is true than it is to know that what appears to 
be real is in fact real. 

Proponents of antipsychologism have had more success in 
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refuting psychologism than in establishing their own claims. 
Kant’s critical philosophy depends on a well-known but ex- 
tremely difficult transcendental deduction of the categories, 
which probably no one accepts in the form he presents and 
which apparently cannot even theoretically provide closure.” 
Frege’s noble desire never to take the origin of an idea for a mea- 
sure of its validity fails to clarify how in practice to draw the 
crucial distinction between the psychological and the logical, 
the subjective and the objective. What if, as Quine implies in 
claiming that epistemology belongs to psychology, all claims for 
logic were based in psychology? What if what we call objective 
were always tinged with subjectivity? Husserl’s quasi-Kantian 
claim that logical laws can only have apodictic certainty since 
they are not based on empirical considerations is normative but 
not necessary. His warning against conflating essences with con- 
sciousness of essences supposes, but does not demonstrate, that 
essences are not constructed but discovered.”® 

The suspicion of psychologism, the main contemporary ob- 
jection to philosophical anthropology, unites such disparate bed- 
fellows as Heidegger and Thomas Nagel.” Those in favor of the 
misnamed naturalizing of epistemology, which is often closely 
allied with scientism,”* tend to reject efforts to naturalize the 
subject. To avoid psychologism, Nagel rejects as inappropriate 
any effort to argue outside the context of logic as now conceived 
on the grounds that that would cause a loss of contact with what 
he calls true content.” Yet neither he nor anyone else has so far 
explained how contact with the object can be understood with- 
out an adequate account of the subject. In short, some minimal 
form of psychologism, or philosophical anthropology, seems un- 
avoidable. 

The post-Kantian defense of Kant’s antipsychologism, even 
in such specialized realms as logic and mathematics,” presents 


no significant arguments not already known to Kant. Husserl 
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builds on Descartes while avoiding the residual naturalistic as- 
pects of a nontranscendental theory. He maintains a traditional 
Cartesian claim to apodictic knowledge by drawing a distinc- 
tion between the empirical and the transcendental subject. Yet 
this distinction is inadequate for its assigned task. Even if Hus- 
serl could explain how a transcendental subject can know the 
world," he cannot explain, and indeed no one has ever explained, 
how the empirical and transcendental aspects of subjectivity co- 
here within a single subject. To put the same point in his terms, 
there is no way to show that a finite human being is also a tran- 
scendental ego in relation to what he calls intentional objectivi- 
ties.” Similarly, Alfred Schiitz’s exploration, influenced by Hus- 
serl, of the transcendental and then only later of the social realm 
fails to resolve the Cartesian problem of how one can ever come 
back from the transcendental plane to the world.” 

It would be a mistake to regard the appeal to an appropriately 
robust conception of subjectivity as incompatible with knowl- 
edge worthy of the name. Philosophical anthropology is mis- 
understood as marking the downfall of philosophy. Heidegger is 
right that taking the subject seriously leads to philosophical an- 
thropology, but wrong to think that after Descartes philosophy 
disintegrates into sociology. For as Descartes already saw, with- 
out an appropriately robust conception of subjectivity there is no 
access to objectivity. The problem, which is always the same, is 
not how to guarantee the traditional strong view of knowledge. 
The problem is what kind of claim for knowledge is practically 
possible in taking finite human capacities into account. 

The post-Kantian effort to complete the critical philosophy 
presents a detranscendentalized, richer view of subjectivity, dif- 
ficult to distinguish from philosophical anthropology, while ap- 
propriately revising claims to know. Following Fichte, who im- 
mediately rethinks the subject as finite human being, Hegel 
makes claims to know no longer dependent on the individual but 
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rather on the group. In response to Kant, and distantly following 
Herder, he indexes cognitive claims on standards adopted by the 
group at a given time and place, and rejects any effort to isolate 
or otherwise separate the psychological and the logical aspects 
of knowledge. 

Removing the stubborn objection to psychologism immedi- 
ately removes the main contemporary objection to philosophi- 
cal anthropology. Philosophical anthropology figures in differ- 
ent ways in such disparate figures as Protagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, Augustine, the British empiricists, Fichte, Hegel, 
Marx, and Dilthey. Hegel’s little-studied conception of the sub- 
ject is overdetermined, inter alia, by his refusal of ordinary cog- 
nitive realism, his concern to make good on Kant’s Copernican 
turn, his criticism of Kant’s minimalist view of subjectivity, his 
interest in post-Kantian conceptions of the subject in Fichte and 
Schelling, and his thinking through of the conditions of knowl- 
edge not in theory but in practice after Kant. 

Though Hegel takes subjectivity at least as seriously as any- 
one in the philosophical tradition, his conception of the sub- 
ject is not well known.** Hegel’s interest in subjectivity runs 
throughout his main writings. The Phenomenology presents a 
view of the cognitive subject encompassing consciousness, self- 
consciousness, and reason, and the latter as differentiated into 
art—that is, theory of art as truth and not as beauty—religion 
as a cognitive source, and philosophy as a theory of cognition. In 
the Philosophy of Spirit, the third part of the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, he presents an account of human beings as 
spirit in the subjective, objective, and absolute domains. In his 
last book, the Philosophy of Right, he extends his view through a 
fine-grained account of human beings after the Industrial Revo- 
lution in the social and historical context of the modern world. 

In virtue of their preference for theory of knowledge over cog- 
nitive practice, Descartes, the British empiricists, Husserlian 
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phenomenologists, and numerous analytic thinkers deempha- 
size, or simply ignore, the practical cognitive role of the fi- 
nite human subject within the knowing process. Kant typically 
equates the conditions of the possibility of experience and 
knowledge of objects with knowledge of them. For such think- 
ers, the problem of knowledge comes down to the formulation 
of a theory, as opposed to a description of the practice, of reliable 
consciousness of the object. 

For Hegel, the theory of consciousness is a part, but no more 
than a part, of the story of knowledge. He distinguishes types of 
consciousness while arguing for its utter inadequacy, in theory 
and in practice, as a self-contained framework for knowledge. 
With Kant in mind, he provides a nuanced account of three 
models: sense-certainty, perception, and force and understand- 
ing. His distinction between sense-certainty and perception 
takes seriously Kant’s own distinction between sensation and 
perception. According to Hegel, mere sensation can at most tell 
us that something is but not what it is. He rejects British em- 
piricism as it is normally understood, and allied views, as provid- 
ing no more than the most minimal, undifferentiated claim to 
know. He further anticipates (and defuses) Moore’s criticism of 
an alleged blanket idealist denial of the existence of the external 
world. According to Hegel, perception, which he understands 
on a model very similar to Aristotelian predication, tells us what 
something is by enumerating qualities to which it fails to pro- 
vide a conceptual unity. The analysis of force and understanding 
addresses the dualistic, theory-laden cognitive approaches fea- 
tured in Newtonian mechanics and Kant’s critical philosophy. In 
Hegel’s view, Newton and Kant propose the most sophisticated 
modern theories of knowledge, which, despite their consider- 
able interest, end in unresolved dualisms between appearance 
and reality. 
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Hegel’s critique of this well-known general epistemological 
model based solely on consciousness is more important than his 
individual criticisms of various models of consciousness. If he 
were incorrect about the inadequacies of models he examines, or 
others that later emerged, he could still be right that no single 
model of consciousness, no matter how well constructed, and no 
collection of such models, could possibly suffice as an account of 
knowledge. His observation that such theories lead and can only 
lead to unresolved dualisms between subject and object, knower 
and known, suggests that no account of knowledge solely based 
on consciousness can succeed. 

The inadequacy of any approach to knowledge merely through 
consciousness suggests we must not only know, but also know 
that we know, hence that a successful theory of knowledge must 
also include a theory of self-consciousness. In shifting his focus 
from the perceptual object given in consciousness to the subject 
that takes itself as an object, Hegel extends the theory of knowl- 
edge to include self-consciousness. For Descartes, the problem 
of knowledge comes down to justifying an inference from the 
subject’s certainty about its own existence to knowledge about 
the external world, from ideas that are subjectively certain to 
what is objectively true. But, as Hegel points out, what is cer- 
tain is not therefore true, since truth lies beyond certainty. In the 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel criticizes Descartes’s 
inability to make the transition from certainty to truth.” 

The problem Hegel considers is Cartesian, but the solution he 
provides is Kantian. A theory of cognition based on conscious- 
ness is inadequate, since it requires knowledge of the indepen- 
dent real. The solution lies in further elaborating Kant’s Coper- 
nican claim that we must “construct” what we know. 

Hegel rejects Kant’s representationalism but accepts his con- 


structivism. Hegel’s own version of constructivism rests on the 
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anthropologically explicit premise that “self-consciousness is 
desire [Begierde] in general.”*° Desire is Hegel’s version of an 
idea anticipated in different ways by many others (e.g. Plato’s 
thumos, Aristotle’s thaumazein, Spinoza’s conatus, Leibniz’s pe- 
tites apperceptions, Fichte’s Streben, and so on), which he re- 
formulates in a specifically cognitive context. The history of 
philosophy is replete with conceptions of the human being as 
capable of reasoned speech, made in God’s image, understood 
on the model of Dasein, and so on. Hegel’s conception of desire 
is closely related to Aristotle’s observation that all men by nature 
desire to know, which he develops through a detailed theory of 
self-consciousness based on his reading of Kant. Hegel’s thesis 
is that it is because people desire to know themselves that they 
know anything at all. If it turned out that the anthropological 
premise of Hegel’s argument were not true, then the wider epis- 
temological argument to which it leads would also simply fail. 

Hegel develops his account of self-consciousness on three lev- 
els: a general theory of self-consciousness under the heading of 
the truth of self-certainty, the justly celebrated account of mas- 
ter and slave, and the accounts of the freedom of self-conscious- 
ness in Stoicism, skepticism, and what he enigmatically calls the 
unhappy consciousness. For Hegel, who is concerned with the 
truth of what is certain, knowledge presupposes a distinction 
within consciousness between the subject that knows and the 
object as it appears. What initially seemed to be an independent 
external object, or the object in itself, turns out to be only the 
way in which the object appears in consciousness. Since the dis- 
tinction between subject and object no longer falls between a 
subject and an independent object, but rather within conscious- 
ness, Descartes’s problem, or the relation between reality and 
appearance, has been resolved. 

For Hegel, there are degrees of self-consciousness, hence de- 
grees of satisfaction motivated by desire. This suggests an anal- 
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ogy between knowledge, consciousness, and self-consciousness. 
Hegel distinguishes two main types of cognitive interaction: be- 
tween a subject and an object, and between a subject and another 
subject. The Cartesian theory of self-consciousness exemplifies 
the first type of cognitive interaction, which requires no refer- 
ence to the social context: we become self-conscious in the vain 
effort to deny our own existence. According to Hegel, on the 
other hand, we only become aware of who we are in and through 
our relations to others: knowledge, including self-knowledge, 
which depends on the relation among individual human beings, 
is necessarily and inherently social. Satisfaction of desire, hence 
self-consciousness, requires an appropriate form of interaction 
with another self-consciousness. 

According to Hegel, the theater for the emergence of self- 
consciousness is social inequality. In noting that self-conscious- 
ness is a social product derived from interpersonal relations, 
Hegel shifts the account of subjectivity, hence of the condi- 
tions of knowledge, away from the logical reconstruction of the 
conditions of knowing to analysis of the social world. Unlike 
Descartes (and perhaps Augustine and Montaigne as well), for 
Hegel self-consciousness is not all or nothing but a question 
of degree. Like Rousseau, he understands social life as an on- 
going struggle for recognition with vastly different possible out- 
comes. His expositions of the master-slave relation and of free 
self-consciousness describe the social constitution of the cogni- 
tive subject. 

Hegel’s view of self-consciousness, hence subjectivity, stresses 
social conflict within a social context. According to Hegel, the 
intellectual freedom required for knowledge and provided by 
self-certainty, or self-consciousness, is not a simple given; nor 
is it reached, as Descartes and Sartre hold, through mere intro- 
spection. In his theory of prethetic consciousness Sartre main- 


tains it is always possible for a cognitive subject, conscious of 
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other things, to become self-conscious. For Hegel, on the con- 
trary, self-consciousness in the full sense of the term, or self- 
certainty, can only emerge through real social conflict, which is 


missing in Sartre’s more abstract account. 


HEGEL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONTEXTUALISM 


The idea of context appears early in the Western philosophical 
tradition. Aristotle indexes types of knowledge to specific cog- 
nitive domains, but for Descartes, who denies the importance 
of context, there is knowledge in general without restrictions 
of any kind. Post-Cartesian accounts of reason are often undif- 
ferentiated, as if reason, independent of context, were always 
and everywhere the same. Kant tracks a single conception of 
what is in principle unrestricted reason, or reason independent 
of time and place, through epistemological, then moral, and 
later aesthetic domains. On the contrary, Hegel, who contextu- 
alizes reason, regards human reason, hence human knowledge, 
as necessarily and always indexed to the particular conceptual 
frameworks of different cognitive disciplines, as well as more 
generally to the historical moment. 

The main work of the Phenomenology lies in distinguishing 
and testing the limits of successive models of cognition, nested 
as it were within each other like so many Chinese boxes. The 
accounts of levels of consciousness and self-consciousness have 
already been briefly described. In the remainder of the book, 
Hegel distinguishes a series of levels of reason, culminating in an 
account of so-called absolute knowing (absolutes Wissen), as dis- 
tinguished from absolute knowledge, a term that never occurs in 
Hegel’s texts. Absolute knowing is a thoroughly philosophical 
conception that is the result of thinking through the process of 
knowledge, as distinguished from any particular cognitive con- 
statation. 
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Hegel considers art, religion, and philosophy, and in other 
works, notably the Philosophy of Nature, natural science, as main 
sources of knowledge, in short all the many different forms of 
cognition that existed when he was writing. He differentiates a 
series of stages culminating in a fully adequate form of objective 
cognition within the limits of conscious experience. For Hegel 
as for Aristotle, types of cognition are relative to the cognitive 
domain. Art and religion provide representational depictions of 
what, according to Hegel, they can describe but finally not know. 
In rejecting the cognitive claims of a representational approach 
to the mind-independent world as it is, hence metaphysical real- 
ism, Hegel follows Kant. Like Kant, Hegel presupposes an un- 
bridgeable dualism in the representation of a transcendent ob- 
ject, which, for that reason, cannot be known, hence is simply 
uncognizable. It cannot be shown that a representation correctly 
grasps a mind-independent object as it is. It follows that cog- 
nitive representation of all kinds, hence representationalism as 
such, falls short of knowledge in the full sense, indeed in any 
meaningful sense, since it freely thinks but cannot know its ob- 
ject. 

Representationalism fails because it begins from an onto- 
logical dualism that prevents an epistemological solution. The 
proper approach is to make no assumptions whatsoever about 
what is, such as about the world in itself. Hegel understands phi- 
losophy as alone among the sciences in presupposing nothing.” 
According to Hegel, rigorous, or scientific, philosophy rather 
proposes an immanent, self-developing, and self-legitimating 
account of knowledge based on the contents of consciousness, 
with no suppositions about the mind-independent external 
world. 

Ordinary empiricism, as illustrated in English-language phi- 
losophy, which relies on directly grasping the cognitive given, 
is generally anticontextual. It features claims to what is as it is 
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that do not depend in any way whatsoever on context. The ana- 
lytic critique of empiricism, which took up most of the twen- 
tieth century, resulted in a widespread shift to epistemological 
contextualism largely due to the later Wittgenstein. The gene- 
sis of this shift can be illustrated by Wittgenstein’s enigmatic 
private language argument, roughly the denial of the very possi- 
bility of a private language,” and by his related attack on Moore’s 
commonsense form of empiricism. 

Hegel also favors epistemological contextualism, or the de- 
pendence of knowledge claims on the surrounding context. His 
careful differentiation of types of epistemological context leads 
to a very rich conception of the relation of knowledge to the 
surroundings in which it emerges. We can reconstruct his view 
as complex claim presupposing a distinction between first-order 
constatation and second-order conceptual frameworks. It is a 
view like those of Kant and the later Wittgenstein, but unlike, 
say, those of Russell and the early Wittgenstein, who favored a 
logical atomism directly concerned with the relation of words to 
individual facts as opposed to forms of holism favored by ideal- 
ism, or of Davidson, who proscribes conceptual schemes of all 
kinds,” Hegel denies we can ascertain facts (“This is a pink ele- 
phant”) or values (“Pink elephants are better”) without presup- 
posing an underlying conceptual framework. Hegel’s argument 
in favor of conceptual schemes, or frameworks, is the now famil- 
iar one that so-called facts, in practice all constatations, are over- 
determined by, hence dependent on, the way they are identified. 
Different frameworks provide different constatations. To take a 
well-known example, where on the basis of classical mechanics 
Newton “saw” planetary orbits, on the basis of relativity theory 
Einstein later “saw” geodesics. 

A significant difference between the forms of contextualism 
featured in Wittgenstein and Hegel lies in the latter’s more de- 
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veloped understanding of context. Wittgenstein’s conception of 
context is very spare and undeveloped, a device he employs with 
very little reflection upon it. In Hegel, the cognitive subject, 
hence human knowledge as it arises within the group, is con- 
textualized in at least four distinct ways: within the prevailing 
social context, then within a specific cognitive domain, further 
within a specific conceptual framework, and finally within the 
ongoing historical process. 

Hegel treats the cognitive force of the prevailing social con- 
text under the dark, little understood concept of spirit, or what 
one can call “impure” reason—in contradistinction to Kantian 
pure reason—as it unfolds in the practice of finite human indi- 
viduals. Spirit, which is his replacement concept for Kantian 
reason, is a secularized version of a Christian religious idea with 
roots in the comparatively underdeveloped—that is, if placed 
alongside doctrines of the Father and the Son—concept of the 
third person of the Trinity. Hegel follows such predecessors as 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, Fichte, and especially Herder in giving 
spirit an important conceptual dimension within his approach 
to philosophical knowing. In the Phenomenology, he discusses it 
inter alia with respect to ethics, legal status, culture, morality, 
the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, morality, and other 
themes. 

There is a profound difference between Kantian reason and 
Hegelian spirit, between Kant’s a priori, or theoretical, ideal, 
atemporal deduction of immutable categorial frameworks and 
Hegel’s practical negotiation of unstable, mutable conceptual 
frameworks in real time. The crucial step from reason to spirit is 
equivalent to rejecting Kant’s effort to isolate the logical and the 
psychological conditions of knowledge by invoking a concep- 
tion of the cognitive subject reduced to its mere epistemological 
capacities. The alternative lies in accepting the Hegelian thesis 
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that knowledge depends on finite human beings, hence is never 
wholly neutral. This step occurs in the post-Kantian reformula- 
tion of the subject, in the transition from the passive, theoretical 
attitude of the spectator described by Descartes and rampant in 
later philosophy, to the more active attitude of individuals who 
realize themselves in what they do. 

Hegel’s general point, which is easy to overlook in the be- 
wildering series of topics he treats, is that specific cognitive 
claims are invariably relative to mutable conceptual frameworks, 
which are always subject to further negotiation among differ- 
ent observers. Hegel works out the idea that claims to know 
depend on spirit with respect to general forms of reason and 
specific categorial frameworks, for instance in his familiar view 
of ethics as distinguished from morality. Since knowledge and 
context are inseparable, ethical action is not meaningful in gen- 
eral, such as through a principle that makes no concessions for 
local circumstances. Rather, it is meaningful within particular 
situations. 

According to Kant, the realm of practical reason is governed 
by specifiable universal laws applicable in the same way to any 
and all rational beings in all times and places, hence, without 
respect to specific local conditions. Hegel objects that such ab- 
stract moral laws are without content, since they apply to every- 
one and no one. If Hegel is right, there are finally only local prin- 
ciples, based on specific factors informing particular situations. 
Unlike Kantian morality, which ignores who is in question, what 
their situation is, and the prevailing views in a particular histori- 
cal moment, Hegelian ethics takes into account both the par- 
ticular situation of the individuals in question as well as the views 
prevalent in a given community in sorting out right from wrong. 
Actions are to be judged, not according to their adherence to 
immutable laws derived through a priori reason, but rather with 
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respect to intents and purposes to be realized within the social 


context. 


CoNTEXTUALISM AND HIsTorRICISM 


Hegel’s contextualism differs from its competitors in two main 
ways. First, it elaborately distinguishes a number of different 
levels and types of context within which knowledge takes shape. 
Thus Hegel correctly sees that if cognitive claims depend on 
context at all, then they further depend on the particular type 
of context. Second, and unlike many other contextualists, Hegel 
draws absolutely no distinction between contextualism and his- 
toricism. If Hegel is correct, the commitment to contextual- 
ism already entails a commitment to a historical conception of 
knowledge, hence to historicism, that is to a view about the in- 
trinsically historical character of all first-order cognitive claims. 
In other words, for Hegel contextualism is inseparable from his- 
toricism, more specifically from historical relativism. What this 
could mean is mysterious, since Hegel never clarifies a view to 
which he appears deeply committed. Hence the onus is on the 
reader to construct and evaluate arguments that support Hegel’s 
view of the historicity of knowledge. This section will clarify the 
claimed relation between contextualism and historicism, and the 
next section will defend this claim against some obvious objec- 
tions. 

Hegel’s implicit claim for the inseparability of contextualism 
and historicism is surprising. Though there are many contextu- 
alists, especially among analytic thinkers since the later Witt- 
genstein, there are very few historicists. McDowell, who never 
endorses historicism, takes Gadamer’s view of tradition seri- 
ously and interprets language as a repository of tradition.“ Yet 


many contextualists treat cognitive contexts as if they were in- 
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variant, or as if their variability had no epistemological conse- 
quences. Thus to the best of my knowledge Wittgenstein never 
considers that claims to know might be relative, not only to the 
context, or language game, in which they arise, but also to the 
transient historical moment, hence to history. 

Historicism, particularly historical relativism, is more fre- 
quently adopted than defended among philosophers who write 
in English.“ In our time, arguably the most prominent defender 
of historicism is the Italian idealist thinker Benedetto Croce.” 
Historicism, which is central to Hegel’s view of knowledge, is 
rarely developed in any detail, but crucially important to making 
sense of Hegel’s claim about cognition as linked to the historical 
moment, hence historicist. 

After extensive discussion,* there is still no widespread agree- 
ment about the meaning of “historicism,” ^ hence about what 
historicism claims and about the possible difficulties of such 
claims. Forms of historicism are widely represented in such 
thinkers as Vico, Herder, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Schleier- 
macher, and others. Since there is no agreement about the mean- 
ing of the term, it is not surprising that there are many, often 
incompatible views of historicism. For Heidegger, a deeply un- 
historical thinker, historicism suggests a humanistic reading 
of the past from the perspective of the autonomous Cartesian 
cogito.“ 

I am concerned here with epistemological historicism, or the 
view that claims to know are indexed to historically variable con- 
ceptual frameworks, relative in that way to the historical mo- 
ment, hence to that extent dependent on a particular time and 
place. Part of the difficulty of coming to grips with historicism 
is that it is usually presented in such an unclear fashion that it is 
not certain what is being asserted. An approach to cognitive per- 
spectives as historical denies transhistorical truth, a view that is 
often taken as the only acceptable cognitive paradigm, in index- 
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ing claims to know to the prevailing cognitive framework, that 
is, to the particular cognitive framework that prevails at a given 
point in time but might later be replaced by another cognitive 
framework.** Those committed to epistemological historicism 
interpret this and related claims in very different ways. Types of 
epistemological historicism include, among others, Vico’s claim 
that human beings can only know human history,” Herder’s 
suggestion that each age must be viewed in terms of its spe- 
cific characteristics,** Wilhelm von Humboldt’s idea that each 
language provides a different world view,” and Schleiermacher’s 
claim that each language forms a self-contained system of con- 
cepts.°° More recently Heidegger has claimed to know history 
through the history of being.” Yet no one seems to know what 
that means or how it relates to a historical understanding of 
knowledge. 

Historicism is a main, but confused, theme in historiogra- 
phy, where it has diverse, even diametrically opposed meanings. 
Examples include Ranke’s reconstruction of history as it actu- 
ally happened,” Troeltsch’s view—anticipated in Augustine” 
—that only theological presuppositions prevent history from 
dissolving into histories, Meinecke’s suggestion that histori- 
cism overcomes political relativism by discovering the elements 
of transcendent truth contained in historical life, and Croce’s 
identification of history with thought.” 

“Historical relativism,” which refers to our incapacity to es- 
cape from the limits of our own historical moment, can be taken 
as suggesting that claims to know are objective but also histori- 
cally relative. A knowledge claim that was historically relative 
but not objective would be uninteresting; and a knowledge claim 
that was objective but transhistorical would not be historically 
relative. 

Artists, social scientists, literary critics, theologians, and his- 
torians accept the historical character of knowledge claims. Fer- 
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nand Braudel understands history as the collection of views of 
history.” He belongs to the Annales School, which studies his- 
tory, not from the angle of vision of an individual, nor as con- 
cerns a single event, such as a battle or even a war, but with re- 
spect to the long duration (longue durée)” For a historian like 
Braudel, claims about history are always relative to a context 
stretching through historical time. Yet the idea that knowledge 
claims are in any sense historically relative has always waged an 
uphill battle in philosophy. 

Everyone knows that Hegel is knowledgeable about and com- 
mitted to history, but no one seems to be very clear about 
what this commitment amounts to.” Hegel’s historicism in his 
thought is less often mentioned, even in detailed studies.® Beiser 
comprehends historicism as emphasizing the importance of 
history for understanding human institutions and activities as 
historical products. He understands Hegel’s historicism as a 
method of philosophy dealing with such philosophical illusions 
as philosophy’s supposed timelessness.‘ Westphal acknowledges 
that for Hegel human beings think on the basis of the prior intel- 
lectual inheritance while insisting on the need to distinguish 
Hegel’s position from historical relativism.” Forster identifies 
two forms of historicism: what he calls intellectual historicism, 
or the claim that human thought changes in the course of his- 
tory; and the idea of a general law of historical development. 
Forster believes that Hegel favors the former but not the latter 
form of historicism. He provides a detailed reading of the first 
three chapters of the Phenomenology as a historical progression 
in order then to show, through an equally detailed reading of the 
remainder of the book, that human thought changes throughout 
history.” 

Probably no one, except for those thinkers committed to an 
extreme form of so-called philosophia perennis, denies that hu- 


man thought changes over time. The more important issue is 
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whether such changes are intrinsically linked to history. Forster 
distinguishes no fewer than seven kinds of intellectual histori- 
cism in the course of arguing that types of thought are expli- 
cable in terms of specific social contexts in which they arise. 
This includes relating forms of thought to cultural formations 
such as Stoicism and skepticism, to specific historical moments, 
and to what he calls social explanations of specific types of 
thought. Forster follows Hegel in claiming that thought ad- 
vances through the effort to overcome the discovery of real con- 
tradictions in previous views.” He illustrates the view he at- 
tributes to Hegel through problems historically connected with 
Parmenides’ influential, but paradoxical views about nonbeing.** 
Forster’s approach to Hegel’s historicism reflects a traditional 
analytic commitment to metaphysical realism. For Forster, Par- 
menides’ view of nonbeing is “a major conceptual development 
which especially interests Hegel . . . the development of a sharp 
distinction between the medium of thought, on the one hand, 
and the reality that thought is about. . . .”°” Though Hegel is 
clearly interested in Parmenides, it is doubtful he is concerned 
with the distinction between thought and reality Forster de- 
scribes. If that were true, then Hegel would be concerned with 
some form of the Kantian problem of how representation relates 
to its object, hence would be committed to metaphysical realism 
he clearly rejects. On the contrary, Hegel, who makes no claim 
about a relation between thought and the world, understood as 
mind-independent reality, regards that approach as mistaken. 
Hegel’s clearest statement about the relation of cognition to 
history appears in a famous passage on the state in the Philoso- 
phy of Right. Hegel famously writes: “Whatever happens, every 
individual is a child of his time. . . . It is just as absurd to fancy 
that a philosophy can transcend its contemporary world as it is 
to fancy that an individual can overleap his own age, jump over 
Rhodes.” His insight seems to be that, in a sense to be deter- 
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mined, cognitive claims are indexed to the historical moment. 
This insight is already implicit in the analysis of the recipro- 
cal interaction of theory and object within the cognitive process 
described in the introduction to the Phenomenology. And it is 
suggested even earlier by the claim, as early as the Differenz- 
schrift, that every philosophy, by implication his own as well, can 
be treated historically.” 

The missing argument leading to the suggestion that all cog- 
nitive claims are indexed to a historical moment can be recon- 
structed as follows. Cognition is temporal since knowledge un- 
folds in time. It is further historical, since knowledge unfolds 
in human time. According to Hegel, we grasp cognitive objects 
through a cognitive process resulting in theories formulated to 
grasp the contents of experience. Later theories correct the per- 
ceived defects of their predecessors in the process of formulating 
a better conception of the conceptual object. 

What constitutes an adequate theory is decided on both intra- 
theoretic and extratheoretic grounds. This point applies to all 
cognitive domains, including natural science and specifically 
modern science. It is often the case that what on inspection ap- 
pear to be purely intratheoretic criteria, or criteria accepted on 
wholly scientific grounds, which exclude cognitive reliance on 
anything outside the scientific process, are in fact accepted for 
extrascientific, or partly extrascientific, reasons. This suggests 
that an extrascientific point of view, Weltanschauung, Zeitgeist, 
worldview, perspective, and so on, functions in even the most 
tightly controlled cognitive process. 

Variations of this point are suggested by a series of think- 
ers including Herder, Montesquieu, Marx, Dilthey, Karl Mann- 
heim, and many others. It is often restated by a loose grouping 
of historians and philosophers of science including, for example, 
Thomas Kuhn, Imré Lakatos, Ludwik Fleck, Paul Feyerabend, 
the members of the Edinburgh social science group (David 
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Bloor, Harry Collins, Barry Barnes), and Steven Shapin. I will 
not be focusing here on the relatively uncontroversial claim that 
different members of a group tend to think (or even act) in cer- 
tain ways. I will rather be focusing on the apparent inability, not 
in theory, but in practice, to isolate the scientific process from 
its surroundings. This suggests the utter futility of maintaining 
any pretense of a rigid cognitive separation between the scien- 
tific process, however conceived, and shifts in the surrounding 
web of beliefs in which it is embedded over time. 

Instances in which science depends on extrascientific beliefs 
are easily identified. In the Opus Postumum, Kant is still pursu- 
ing his lifelong project of grounding the empirical sciences on an 
a priori philosophical foundation. As he grew older, Kant appar- 
ently came to believe that the existence of ether was not merely a 
possibility, but a necessity, therefore a reality.”” Another example 
is Copernicus’s continued commitment to aspects of earlier as- 
tronomy, such as the sphere of the fixed stars. Unlike the plane- 
tary spheres, in which he also believed and which he needed to 
explain planetary motion, he did not need a sphere of fixed stars 
for his astronomical theory.” 

A less anecdotal example is the gradual secularization of the 
cognitive process in philosophy and science. This process would 
be misdescribed as a transition from the premodern and still reli- 
gious to the modern and no longer religious forms of cognition. 
In the modern period, at the time of Galileo and even much 
later, the development of the new science was still subordinated 
to, or at least dependent on, theological concerns. Hegel sees 
the invention of independent thought by Luther as leading to 
the origin of modern philosophy in Descartes through what he 
calls the Protestant principle of independent thought.” Yet the 
relation between philosophy and theology is more complicated. 

Despite its supposed break with the past, modern philoso- 
phy has still not succeeded in expelling theology from the philo- 
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sophical arena. Descartes is often taken as the pioneer of the 
modern philosophical tradition and as constructing an analy- 
sis of knowledge that does not rely in any way on religion. He 
claimed not to be guilty of what has come to be called the Carte- 
sian circle—arguing for God’s existence, and then invoking it 
in order to justify any and all claims to know, including the 
very claim that God exists. Yet in fact he clearly relies on God 
as an epistemological principle. A similar reliance can be de- 
tected within modern science itself. The gradual separation of 
science from religion, as part of the increasing secularization of 
the modern world, simply cannot be explained through the rise 
of modern science. For there are no sharp breaks between his- 
torical periods. Religion continues to function within science 
long into the modern period. 

Kant attributes to Copernicus a sharp break with the past. In 
reality, Copernicus remained rooted in a thoroughly medieval 
worldview. In returning to ancient Pythagoreanism to calculate 
the movement of the spheres, the Copernican astronomical rev- 
olution suggests a new method of calculating this movement.” 
Copernicus, who does not have available a new, improved set of 
data, constructs a new cosmology on the same data furnished 
by Ptolemaic astronomy. Copernican astronomy remains still 
strongly connected to Aristotelianism, including earlier views of 
the universe as perfectly spherical and finite. The later develop- 
ment and acceptance of the Copernican theory were linked to 
extrascientific factors. One example is the religious belief that 
functioned as an obstacle to the acceptance of the new astron- 
omy and was specifically invoked by the Church against Galileo, 
a crucial later supporter of Copernicanism, that Joshua ordered 


1. Another is the mixture of mysticism and 


the sun to stand stil 
skepticism involved in Kepler’s discovery of his three laws. This 
led to the abandonment of the dogma of circular motion, which, 


Westfall notes, paradoxically both perfected but also destroyed 
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Copernicanism.” Galileo, a Copernican, contributed in a num- 
ber of important ways to the transition to the Copernican as- 
tronomical view. One instance is his explanation of the absence 
of observed parallax, that is, of detectable changes in the ap- 
parent positions of stars resulting from the changing position 
of the observer due to the orbital motion claimed for the earth. 
His attitude toward scripture was complex. He rebelled against 
a scientific view based on scripture, but for obvious practical rea- 
sons as part of his defense against the incursion of the Church 
also sought support for his theories within it. Newton also de- 
pends on religion. Unlike Galileo, who also appeals to religion, 
but presents a secular form of physical theory, Newton’s God is 
an integral part of Newton’s physics.” 

The uneasy relation between scientific and religious factors 
in modern science illustrates Hegel’s conviction that claims to 
know develop within, depend on, hence are indexed to, and 
simply cannot be isolated from the historical moment. Scientific 
theories holding sway at any given stage of the development of 
knowledge depend not only on the breakdown of a prior concep- 
tual model, but also on the adoption of particular criteria that 
make possible the formulation of a successor theory, hence en- 
able the continuation of the cognitive process. 

This point can be restated in terms of Hegel’s conception of 
spirit. According to Hegel, cognitive claims of any kind belong 
to the wider sphere of human culture. The cognitive accomplish- 
ments of the human spirit are always doubly situated within a 
specific cognitive domain and within the wider social context. 
It is theoretically possible to draw a sharp distinction between 
what occurs within a single cognitive domain, such as planetary 
astronomy, and the wider social context. Yet the persistence of 
theological motifs in Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, and others 
suggests that cognitive domains are in practice inseparable from 
the wider social context. Since Hegel, this point has often been 
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made by others, often under his influence. Thus Dewey correctly 
observes that the modern period is the theater of an increasing, 
but never completed secularization, in which cognitive legiti- 
macy can no longer be founded on a theological basis.” What 
can be described as an increasingly secular justification of claims 
to know is the gradual result of an oscillation between conflict- 
ing views over centuries, leading finally, if at all, to a general- 
ized acceptance of the idea that the world, hence claims to know 
it, could, should, and perhaps some day will be understood in 
wholly secular terms. 


SOME OBJECTIONS To HISTORICISM 


The historicist view that knowledge is intrinsically historical 
conflicts with many deeply held convictions. Epistemological 
historicism of all kinds rests on the idea that there are no genu- 
ine conceptual universals obtaining in all times and places. This 
general view runs counter, not only to ordinary religious claims 
for timeless truth, but also to its secular reformulation as cog- 
nitive claims for unrevisable, “ultimate” knowledge, leading to 
the alternative suggestion that, as Quine puts it, no truth is 
beyond the possibility of revision.” Secular examples include 
philosophical claims to grasp first principles (Aristotle, Kant), 
the widespread view of science as providing knowledge of the 
real as it is, or the view of mathematics as certain. 

Standard cognitive claims to grasp unrevisable, hence apo- 
dictic first principles, to uncover the real as it is in itself, or to 
reach cognitive certainty of any and all kinds are controversial. 
Criticism of historical relativism typically denies that histori- 
cal claims are objective, relying instead on transhistorical claims 
to know. Page is concerned with the consequences of any his- 
toricist model, which he rightly sees as incompatible with first 
philosophy as usually understood.” Perhaps. But this is only a 
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reason to reject it if one is already committed to first philoso- 
phy, which, as usually understood, is a form of epistemological 
foundationalism, hence indefensible. 

The decline of epistemological foundationalism suggests first 
principles cannot be identified. The familiar view that science 
grasps the real, though widely assumed, is indemonstrable, a 
mere methodological supposition. Robert Nozick’s conviction 
that reason tells us about reality, since reality shapes reason, 
is neither more nor less than an expression of epistemological 
faith.®° 

In the West, mathematics, particularly geometry, has served 
as the exemplar of knowledge at least since the time of Euclid. 
The conception of mathematics as ahistorical is called into ques- 
tion by discussions of its historical character." Relevant themes 
include, for example, the rise of non-Euclidean geometry, and, 
as a result, the subsequent loss of mathematical certainty,” and 
the fragmentation of mathematics into different schools in de- 
bates on the foundations of mathematics at the beginning of the 
twentieth century." 

Epistemological historicism contradicts the basic Western 
epistemological metaphysical commitment to an ahistorical 
grasp of what is as it is. This presupposes a familiar vision of the 
cognitive object as in time but not of time, as unchanging, as lit- 
erally eternal. The vast majority of contemporary philosophers 
subscribe to a normative conception of knowledge as ahistori- 
cal that is deeply rooted in the Western tradition. The coinci- 
dence of knowing and being that is the basis of the Parmeni- 
dean position runs counter to any conception of knowing what 
changes.” Yet an objection to historicism based on knowing the 
real would only be promising if this underlying claim could be 
demonstrated. 

Numerous objections have been, and still others could be, 
raised against the historicist claim that knowledge depends on a 
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mutable conceptual framework. According to Carl Hempel, his- 
torical knowledge requires general historical laws. In appealing 
to the idea of a covering law model, he suggests that historical 
knowledge requires history to be understood on a natural scien- 
tific model.” Yet the similarity does not hold, for there are no 
general historical laws and if there is historical knowledge it is 
not comparable to knowledge in the natural sciences. Hempel, 
who imposes a physicalist model on all cognitive domains, fails 
to capture the historicity of the historical discipline. It is difficult 
to understand what is historical about history on the positivist 
model of, say, physics," which Danto nicely refutes implicitly by 
linking it to its historical background.” 

A related critique has been formulated from a fallibilist per- 
spective. Popper strenuously criticizes historicism, which he 
idiosyncratically understands as taking historical prediction as 
the principal aim of the social sciences. These, he holds, taking 
his cue from the physical sciences, which function as his nor- 
mative epistemological model, center on discovering the laws, 
trends, or rhythms of history. Popper’s attack rests on mis- 
attributing a positivist view of history to historicism. His ob- 
jection is irrelevant, since epistemological historicism does not 
pretend to predict the future. 

Epistemological historicism admits that conceptual frame- 
works in use at any given point in time may be altered or even 
discarded at some future time. Beginning with Parmenides, with 
the prominent exception of Heracleitus, a succession of early 
Greek thinkers already objected to the supposed inability to 
know what changes. Starting with Aristotle, it is often claimed 
that at least some cognitive principles do not change. This point 
is widened in the modern concern with invariant conceptual 
schemes, or cognitive universals. 

The ancient conviction of the inability to arrive at reliable 
knowledge of what changes, which is widely influential, mo- 
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tivates, for instance, Aristotle’s distinctions between moral ex- 
cellence and practical excellence, and practical wisdom and 
theoretical wisdom.” This conviction derives from a prior com- 
mitment to a specific normative conception of knowledge as 
the grasp of the unchanging. The same normative conception 
of knowledge derived from mathematics is much later called 
into doubt in any form by the subsequent loss of mathematical 
certainty.” This doctrinal commitment leads to the argument, 
according to which either the cognitive object is unchanging 
or knowledge is impossible. Yet it has never been shown that 
knowledge is impossible if the cognitive object changes. A cog- 
nitive object that changes does not prevent knowledge as such; 
it prevents at most some normative conceptions of knowledge. 
We know an increasing amount about the universe which, ac- 
cording to current theories denying a steady state, has been con- 
stantly changing since the so-called big bang. Other than cus- 
tom, there is no reason, none at all, to accept the normative view 
of the cognitive object as unchanging as a necessary condition 
of knowledge, and also no reason to believe that a change in the 
cognitive object impedes or prevents knowledge of it. 

The familiar claim to discern an invariant set of necessary cog- 
nitive principles is intended to bolster assertions for objective 
knowledge. Aristotle aims at necessary principles of all ratio- 
nal discourse, and Kant, perhaps with Aristotle in mind, aims 
at an invariant conceptual scheme. This claim to discern an in- 
variant set of necessary cognitive principles can be formulated in 
strong or weak versions. In a strong formulation, it denies cog- 
nitive change, for instance change in belief from one group to 
another, or change in belief over time. In a weak formulation, 
it admits change, or at least the possibility of change, such as a 
time when Newton’s laws did not yet hold,” but maintains that 
at least some epistemological principles, conceptual schemes, or 


cognitive universals do not change. 
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The strong formulation of this view is found in Aristotle and 
Kant. Well before the author of the critical philosophy, Aris- 
totle presents an apparently transcendental argument, holding 
there are at least some identifiable principles, such as the law of 
excluded middle, which are necessary conditions of any and all 
rational discourse.” This Aristotelian argument rests on the uni- 
versal applicability of bivalent logic. This applicability is called 
into question by forms of discourse and conceptual objects that 
are not amenable to bivalent logic, such as multivariable logics 
and intuitionist approaches to mathematics. Mathematical in- 
tuitionists oppose mathematical formalists, requiring that con- 
cepts or objects acceptable for discussion be constructible, since 
it could turn out that they do not exist.” Aristotle, who argues in 
favor of excluded middle as indispensable, apparently provides 
a counterexample to his own theory with his reference to the 
sea battle tomorrow.”* Since tomorrow lies in the future, hence 
it cannot now be determined whether the sea battle will or will 
not take place, this example seems to violate bivalence.” 

Kant, who possessed a deep grasp of contemporary natural 
science, holds, but does not show, there is one and only one 
conceptual scheme that governs all rational beings, including 
human beings. A generally Kantian normative view of knowl- 
edge is widely disseminated in different cognitive domains, 
which often presuppose without argument that they possess an 
invariant conceptual framework. 

The obvious difficulty with this line of argument is that prin- 
ciples that now appear destined to stand forever may, like the 
French monarchy, later need to be abandoned. Kant, who was 
interested in history, but had an ahistorical view of knowledge, 
thinks that Aristotle brought logic to an end” and that geome- 
try was terminated by Euclid.” Kant mistakenly contends that 
his view of causality, which was illustrated by Newtonian me- 
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chanics, is a necessary condition of natural science. This specific 
contention is at least partially undermined by the change in the 
view of causality to a stochastic model as a result of the discovery 
of quantum mechanics. 

A more recent variant of the “Kantian” view is Chomsky’s 
effort to elicit linguistic universals supposedly underlying any 
and all natural languages. His theory has gone through many 
changes in reaction to criticism since its original formulation. 
In its most recent avatar, Chomsky abandons nativism, which 
he earlier depicted as deep structure,” postulating instead what 
he describes as a switching mechanism intended to account for 
the ability of a potential speaker to learn different natural lan- 
guages.” The existence of the putative switching mechanism, 
which seems to have no biological basis and for which none 
has been claimed, has not so far been demonstrated. Yet even 
if it could be demonstrated, we could not conclude that it was 
historically invariant, nor valid transhistorically, nor indepen- 
dent of Darwinian evolution. Suffice it to say that so far neither 
Chomsky nor anyone else has as of yet established this or a re- 


lated claim in any known cognitive domain. 


CONSTRUCTIVISM AND KantT’s COPERNICAN REVOLUTION 


There is a veritable chasm, a basic conceptual difference, be- 
tween the traditional idea that knowledge grasps what is as it 
is and the constructivist view formulated in different ways by 
a long list of thinkers including Hobbes, Vico, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, perhaps Dilthey, Cassirer, Dewey, and others that we only 
know what we in some sense construct. Michael Williams illus- 
trates the former view, which he does not hold, writing “that 
if we are to have knowledge of an objective world, the truth of 
what we believe about the world must be independent of our be- 
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lieving it... .”*°° In other words, there is an objective, or mind- 
independent world and we have objective knowledge inasmuch 
as we grasp it objectively, where “objectively,” or “an objective 
claim to knowledge,” means grasping what is as it is as distin- 
guished from what merely appears to be the case. 

The term “Copernican revolution” has come to be associated 
with a wide variety of figures including Copernicus, Kant, and 
even Wittgenstein. Kant’s Copernican revolution in episte- 
mology commits him to epistemological constructivism, in vir- 
tue of which Kant clearly denies that we ever grasp the world 
as it is. The post-Kantian German idealist effort to perfect the 
critical philosophy is an effort by many hands to work out a 
theory of knowledge that eschews any form of the traditional 
claim for metaphysical realism while elaborating the construc- 
tivist insight central to Kant’s Copernican revolution. In other 
words, Kant’s constructivist solution to the problem of knowl- 
edge provides the essential clue for a theory of knowledge after 
one gives up metaphysical realism. 

What is constructivism? In the current discussion, construc- 
tivism, also called constructionism or simply construction, is 
found in a variety of cognitive domains. It is sometimes linked 
to the social context through “social constructivism” and “so- 
cial constructionism,” related terms that are applied to a star- 
tling number of concerns running from child abuse to quarks. 
Anexample taken at random is Ludwik Fleck’s view of the social 
construction of scientific facts, which strongly influenced Kuhn. 
According to Fleck, the modern concept of syphilis is nothing 
other than a social construction.” 

Constructivism is frequently decried in recent discussion. It 
is more often regarded as a failure of philosophical nerve, or as 
a sign that idealism is lurking somewhere nearby. It is more fre- 
quently understood as an easy way out, so to speak, than as an 
acceptable solution for the deep problem of how to make out 
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claims to know after the apparent demise of any ordinary form 
of realism. 

“Constructivism,” which is typically used imprecisely, has 
vastly different, unrelated, even opposing meanings to different 
observers. Ian Hacking surveys numerous types of so-called so- 
cial construction that were identified in the course of the cul- 


ture wars,’ 


and which were pilloried in the recent hoax by 
Alan Sokal.* Dummett equates constructivism with idealism 
in mathematics.’ 

In different ways, the idea emerges in a great many think- 
ers that we know and can know only what we in some sense 
construct. What does “construct” mean in an epistemological 
context? Different lines of analysis have been worked out in dif- 
ferent cognitive disciplines, such as mathematics, the philoso- 
phy and/or sociology of science, ethics, and theory of knowl- 
edge. 

One source of epistemological constructivism is the idea, al- 
ready familiar in Euclidean geometry, of the construction of 
geometrical figures with a straight edge and compass. In mod- 
ern mathematics, the idea of construction has been broadened 
in different ways, such as the appearance of rival formalist and 
intuitionist forms of constructivism. Formalist constructivism 
concerns the verification of inference through a so-called syn- 
thetic, empiricist constructive check on its validity.’” Intuition- 
ist constructivism, on the contrary, concerns synthetic, intuitive, 
nonperceptual construction.’ 

Epistemological constructivism has spread from mathematics 
into other cognitive disciplines, where it has been alternatively 
resisted and welcomed. It is sometimes regarded as an alterna- 
tive to realism in philosophy of science. Karin Knorr-Cetina, 
who understands science as constructive, not descriptive, argues 
that we can understand the results of empirical science as con- 


structions. According to this model, the products of scientific 
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research are contextually specific, but contingent constructions, 
based either on “fabrication” or on selection among different 
alternatives in a space predetermined by prior choices.” 

In examining the views of Pickering, Latour, and Woolgar, 
Hacking argues against social constructionism (his term for so- 
cial constructivism) in science. According to Hacking, a so- 
cial constructionist must hold that science could have devel- 
oped other than it did, that classifications are not determined by 
the way the world is but, to use his term, essentially made up, 
so that science is basically unstable. Hacking, who regards all 
these views as false, does not show that science must have de- 
veloped as it did, nor that scientific classification could not have 
been otherwise, nor that science does not depend on extrascien- 
tific factors. He also does not argue for his guiding assumption, 
which is as common as it is indemonstrable, that is, that science 
knows the way the world is. 

Epistemological constructivism is older than the term, which 
seems to be of recent vintage. The doctrine does not seem to 
be present in ancient philosophy. But beginning in such figures 
as Nicholas of Cusa, it appears throughout the entire later tra- 
dition. According to Hésle, who relies on Mondolfo, a list of 
those who claim that a condition of knowledge is to construct 
the cognitive object might include Ficino, Gassendi, Nicholas 
of Cusa, Cardano, Galileo, Campanella, Hobbes, especially 
Vico,” and others.’ Croce argues in detail that Vico’s form of 
the doctrine is entirely original, though he concedes there are 
anticipations.” 

Three of the more important modern forms of epistemologi- 
cal constructivism in philosophy are identified with the names 
of Hobbes, Vico, and Kant. Hobbes simply equates mathemati- 
cal construction and demonstration. He adapts geometrical con- 
structivism to epistemology by claiming that we know what 


we can either construct or directly deduce from constructions." 
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Vico, who was unknown to Kant and the other German ideal- 
ists, famously claims against Descartes that we know only what 
we construct, in his slogan: verum et factum convertuntur."° Ac- 
cording to Vico, human beings cannot know nature, which they 
do not construct, but can know only history. 

Though Kant was familiar with Hobbes’s position there is 
no reason to believe he was familiar with Vico’s, which was 
only rediscovered in the German debate later on. Kantian con- 
structivism, which does not appear to depend on the influ- 
ence of other figures, apparently develops through his extension 
of mathematical techniques to wider epistemological themes. 
Kant contends that mathematics concerns objects insofar as 
they can be exhibited, hence constructed, in pure, or a priori, 
intuition.” Mathematics constructs concepts, which “means 
to exhibit a priori the intuition which corresponds to the con- 


cepts,” 


and which requires a nonempirical intuition, but phi- 
losophy reasons on the basis of concepts. Through his Coper- 
nican revolution in epistemology, Kant generalizes his view of 
mathematics as necessarily yielding certain knowledge to all 
cognition, obscurely contending that the subject constructs the 
cognitive object as a necessary condition of knowing it. 

Kant’s Copernican revolution is part of his complex reaction 
to metaphysical realism. Constructivists react against meta- 
physical realists by claiming we construct cognitive objects as a 
condition of knowing them. Metaphysical realists provide rig- 
orous formulations of the widespread conviction that we un- 
cover, discover, or reveal what we know. This conviction is wide- 
spread in ordinary life as well as in the natural sciences. Thus 
Stephen Weinberg, the quantum physicist, insists that science 
would be irrational if it did not discover the structure of the 
mind-independent real.” 

Attention to the epistemological implications of Kant’s revo- 


lution was apparently more frequent in Kant’s time than in our 
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own. Except for Hans Blumenberg,” at least in English, and 
perhaps in other languages as well, attention is directed more 
often toward the legitimacy of attributing such a view to Kant 
than to interpreting it.”* Kant’s contemporaries were clearer 
about the relevance of the Copernican revolution for the critical 
philosophy than we are today. In referring to the change from 
the Ptolemaic geocentric to the Copernican heliocentric system, 
Herder argues that philosophy must become philosophical an- 
thropology.’? Reinhold’ and then Schelling’ each suggest 
that the critical philosophy can be understood as resting on a 
Copernican turn separating his position from prior thought. If 
the little understood Copernican turn is central to the critical 
philosophy, then, in spite of the immense Kant discussion, few 
observers have more than an imprecise idea of Kant or post- 
Kantian German idealism.” 

Copernicus and later Kant use the term “revolution” very dif- 
ferently. For Copernicus, this term refers to what he still re- 
gards as the circular orbits of the planets. In Kant, it refers to 
the way his own Copernican turn depends on his understanding 
of Copernicus. 

Kant’s interpretation of Copernicus depends on a conception 
of science that was far from standard even when he was writing. 
Kant’s interpretation includes three main points: First, there is 
a discontinuity, or scientific revolution, which, he believes, sepa- 
rates Copernicus’s theory from earlier, premodern science. Sec- 
ond, after Copernicus modern science literally builds on a new, 
Copernican foundation, which differs not only in degree but in 
kind from any previous form of science. Third, Copernican as- 
tronomy points to the epistemological revolution that Kant in- 
tends to carry out in philosophy. Each of these assumptions is 
problematic. 

The idea of a Copernican revolution in astronomy, on which 


Kant relies and which for many years was regarded as obvious,'”° 
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even as the central event of modern times,” now appears ques- 
tionable. It has been seriously suggested that there was no sci- 
entific revolution.’* Yet if there were no scientific revolution, 
then Kant’s claims about Copernicus’s supposed revolution in 
astronomy would not refer to a basic conceptual insight that is 
the basis of the critical philosophy, but rather would betray a 
misunderstanding of the history of science. 

Kant thinks that Copernicus’s astronomical innovations were 
central to the emergence of modern science, which reached a 
high point in Newtonian mechanics. He further thinks the same 
innovation has similarly revolutionary implications for the fu- 
ture science of metaphysics, which the critical philosophy is in- 
tended to make possible. 

Everyone knows that in replacing the geocentric hypothesis 
by a heliocentric hypothesis, Copernicus displaced not only the 
earth, but also human beings, from the center to the periphery 
of the universe by creating a new absolute center occupied by the 
sun. Kant is attracted to Copernicus, not by the displacement 
of the human subject, but rather by the counterintuitive way in 
which the latter relates observed motion, such as the apparent 
retrograde motion of the planets, to the spectator, by explaining 
this motion as the result of terrestrial motion, or more precisely 
of the movement of an observer situated on the surface of the 
earth.’”? 

Kant’s claim that Copernicus made possible the rise of mod- 
ern science presupposes a link between the Copernican explana- 
tion of the kinematics and the Newtonian explanation of the dy- 
namics of the solar system. In Kant’s opinion, Newton’s theory 
depends on the change of perspective ushered in by Copernican 
astronomy. This change in point of view literally rendered pos- 
sible Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, which would 
not otherwise have occurred. The new science emerges on the 


basis of Copernicus’s insight. But Copernicus does not solve the 
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problem, which remains on the agenda, and is only finally solved 
by Newton. The latter, by solving the central problem of modern 
science, represents its high point and, Kant implies, its end. 
Kant’s reading of the relation of Newton to Copernicus ap- 
parently relies on an early eighteenth-century view of the former. 
In the preface to the second edition of Newton’s Principia in 
1713, Roger Cotes suggests, according to Hans Blumenberg for 


the first time,° 


that Newton’s epistemological contribution lies 
in proving from appearances that gravity belongs to all bodies." 
We can regard Kant as generalizing Cotes’s suggestion by re- 
lating Newton to Copernicus. According to Kant, Copernicus 
puts forward as a hypothesis a theory that remains unproven 
until Newton. Newton demonstrates that this theory is true 
through the law of gravitation, which provides a physical expla- 
nation for the perceived phenomena. 

Kant’s view of the transition from Copernicus to Newton 
innovates in two ways: in the role assigned to Copernicus and 
in the idea that scientific theories can be proven, or demon- 
strated.’ In the later respect, he disagrees with later fallibilists 
like Popper, who believe theories cannot be proven but only dis- 
proven. In privileging the role of Copernicus in the rise of the 
new science, Kant departs from the now standard view, accord- 
ing to which the main impetus in the development of modern 
science lies in Galileo’s application of mathematical techniques 
to the understanding of nature.’ Kepler, who builds on Coper- 
nicus, is now usually regarded as the first modern astronomer 
because his three laws of planetary motion are thought to lead 
directly to Newtonian mechanics. Kant contends that, on the 
basis of Copernicus’s hypothesis, Kepler formulated the laws of 
planetary motion, which were then proven through Newton’s 
“central laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies.” ** Kepler’s 
formulation of these laws is further the basis for Hegel’s prefer- 
ence for Kepler over Newton. 
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The same point can be put more generally. As Kant reads 
modern science, Copernicus introduced a mere hypothesis. In 
the form in which he introduced it, the hypothesis lacked proof, 
which further required a philosophical formulation. In propos- 
ing to ground Newton’s scientific demonstration philosophically 
through a general, or a priori, demonstration of the laws of sci- 
ence, and thereby proposing a normative view of natural science 
as necessarily founded in philosophy, Kant advances a concep- 
tion of natural science as only relatively autonomous. In effect, 
though writing at a time when science was in the process of 
emancipating itself from philosophy, Kant—who still retained a 
Platonic conception of science as resting on and requiring legiti- 
mation by philosophy, a view refuted by Hegel—demands both 
scientific and philosophical demonstration of scientific claims. 

From the contemporary perspective, in which the sciences do 
not depend for their validity on philosophy, numerous aspects of 
Kant’s project of grounding Newtonian mechanics in the criti- 
cal philosophy seem questionable. It is unclear that, as Kant as- 
sumes, scientific hypotheses can ever be proven, demonstrated, 
or shown to be more than merely useful, much less demonstrated 
apodictically. It is further unclear, as we now understand sci- 
ence, that it depends in any essential way on any other discipline, 
including philosophy. 

Kant’s overall view that science can be proven is central to 
his twofold claim to ground modern science as an epistemo- 
logical enterprise and to ground knowledge in general through 
the Copernican turn. He believes that this turn alone shows the 
possibility of objects of experience and knowledge. What does 
it mean to know? His critical philosophy features a represen- 
tationalist view of the problem of knowledge, described in his 
famous letter to Herz, written towards the start of his critical 
period. Here Kant poses an epistemological question: “What is 
the ground of the relation of that in us which we call ‘representa- 
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tion’ [Vorstellung] to the object [Gegenstand ]?” 1 Kant’s ques- 
tion asks how a representation relates to (mind-independent) 
objects. 

Kant’s answer to this question, which comprises his Coper- 
nican revolution in epistemology (a term he himself never em- 
ploys), appears in several passages in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
particularly in the B introduction.’ These include B vii, where 
he indicates his desire to transform metaphysics into a science; 
B xiii, where he famously claims that “reason has insight only 
into that which it constructs [ervorbringt] after a plan of its 
own”; and B xvi, where he proposes to test the view that “objects 
must conform to our knowledge,” which he regards as in agree- 
ment with Copernicus’s basic idea. It is also found in the famous 
footnote at B xxii, where he refers to a straight line running from 
the change in perspective as a result of which Copernicus “dared, 
in a manner contradictory of the senses, but yet true, to seek 
the observed movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but in the 
spectator,” to Newton, who proved Copernicus’s conjecture, and 
then to his own philosophy, where it is supposedly proven apo- 
dictically “from the nature of our representations of space and 
time and from the elementary concepts of the understanding.” 17 
Other passages are present throughout the book, for instance in 
the cryptic discussion of epigenesis,'** and in later writings.” 

The connecting link between Copernican astronomy and 
Kant’s critical philosophy lies in the shared concern with the 
conditions of objective cognition. This concern clearly guides 
Kant’s attitudes toward the new science and his proposed new 
philosophy. His Copernican revolution in epistemology consists 
in claiming that a cognitive subject can know a cognitive object 
if and only if it constructs it, at the evident cost of transform- 
ing an independent cognitive object into a dependent cognitive 
object. Kant, who views the problem as one of representation of 
the mind-independent object, claims to solve (or resolve) it by 
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invoking the Copernican turn according to which the cognitive 
subject constructs its cognitive object. 

In the form in which he left it, Kant’s constructivist solution 
of the problem of knowledge is suggestive but problematic. One 
difficulty concerns the undefined term “representation,” which 
suggests a relation between what represents and what is repre- 
sented, and which has never been adequately clarified.'*° 

A second, apparently insuperable difficulty is that Kant’s pro- 
posed solution of the problem of knowledge commits him to 
skepticism. If knowledge necessarily begins in experience, and 
if things in themselves cannot be given in experience, then they 
are not knowable. There is simply no way to know how objects 
given in experience relate to what is not and cannot be given in 
it. The analogy with Plato, whom Kant famously claims to know 
better than himself,“ is striking. Like Plato, who invokes (but 
cannot explain) the relation of appearances to reality, Kant in- 
vokes (but also cannot explain) the relation of objects of experi- 
ence to a mind-independent reality. Since this difficulty cannot 
be solved within the Kantian framework, as Maimon and then 
Hegel clearly saw, the critical philosophy arguably ends in epis- 
temological skepticism. 

A third difficulty concerns the very idea of “construction.” 
Kant’s understanding of this key term is never clarified. He re- 
lies on the way geometry constructs its object in arguing that 
mathematics concerns synthetic a priori relations.” Accord- 
ing to Kant, there is a basic distinction between mathemat- 
ics which constructs and philosophy which analyzes concepts.” 
Though he insists that we must construct our cognitive objects 
as a condition of knowing them, his antipsychologism prevents 
him from formulating an anthropological explanation of how 
this occurs. He goes so far as to claim that such an explanation 
cannot be formulated.** 
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On HEGEL’s CONSTRUCTIVISM 


Kant, who seems genuinely unclear about his conception of con- 
structivism, says different things in different places. He is a very 
good example of his own observation that the most original 
ideas are very often unclear to those who discover them." Kant 
never quite succeeds in clarifying his brilliant Copernican in- 
sight, which lies at the epicenter of his position. 

Kant, who does not help his reader, depicts epistemological 
constructivism as a mysterious, undescribed, and undescribable 
activity, something that takes place prior to and as a necessary 
precondition of conscious experience and knowledge of objects. 
His readers know neither what he thinks constructivism is nor 
the conditions of its success. He tells us that human beings must 
construct the objects they know, but not how they do so. Every- 
thing happens as if Kant’s view of knowledge turned on a cen- 
tral insight for which he finally does not have a corresponding 
theory. 

Kant’s view of the need for constructivism is wholly theo- 
retical, but completely unelucidated in practice. There is not 
the slightest hint of what it would mean to actually construct a 
cognitive object. The task facing someone still concerned with 
knowledge after Kant is to make sense of what in practice could 
reasonably be meant by the idea that the subject constructs what 
it knows. 

This gap in Kant’s position is hardly surprising, since with re- 
spect to knowledge, Kant is concerned with theory, not practice. 
He provides a theory of what must be the case in order for the ex- 
perience and knowledge of objects to be possible for any and all 
rational beings. Unlike Kant, Hegel is not concerned with such 
general conditions of knowledge. The Hegelian approach lies in 
giving a plausible account of how in practice human beings can 


be said to construct what they know. He reformulates Kant’s 
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constructivist approach to cognition within finite human prac- 
tice. 

As concerns epistemological constructivism, Hegel’s enor- 
mous contribution lies in explaining how we meet Kant’s theo- 
retical requirement in practice. The Hegelian conception of 
epistemological constructivism, which emerges in his effort to 
rethink Kant’s Copernican revolution in epistemology, is a 
theme running throughout Hegel’s entire corpus, for instance 
the introduction to the Phenomenology. This short text is doubly 
crucial for an understanding of Hegel’s constructivist approach 
to cognition. His earlier writings on knowledge point toward 
a model he only sketches in the introduction to the Phenome- 
nology; and all of his later writings on knowledge continue to 
elaborate different aspects and consequences of this epistemo- 
logical approach. 

Beginning in his earliest philosophical writings and through- 
out his corpus, Hegel understands the problem of knowledge 
as providing a suitable categorial framework for grasping the 
contents of conscious experience. Human cognition consists in 
making cognitive claims on the basis of different cognitive 
frameworks, whose limits are ascertained by testing them 
against the contents of conscious experience. Since some con- 
ceptual frameworks are better than others, the difficulty lies in 
ascertaining a framework adequate to know any and all items of 
experience. The failure of Kant’s deductive efforts to solve this 
problem on an a priori plane indicates that this framework can- 
not be deduced, but must in some way itself arise directly out of 
experience. 

Hegel reformulates Kant’s theoretical form of epistemologi- 
cal constructivism as a description of human cognitive practice 
in a series of texts. In the Differenzschrift, the initial version of 
his position, Hegel claims that an adequate approach to knowl- 
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edge can only result from reformulating Kant’s authentic ideal- 
ism according to its spirit in order to comprehend the identity 
of subject and object, knower and known.“ His solution is an 
alternative to Fichte’s and Schelling’s views. 

Fichte interprets Kant’s epistemological requirement that the 
object must correspond to, or be constructed by, the cognitive 
subject as mandating that the subject and object form an iden- 
tity, which he construes as the identity of identity and differ- 
ence.” Schelling suggests that the epistemological identity on 
which Kant insists can be understood in terms of an original 
identity from which diversity emerges.“ On Schelling’s model, 
identity is prior to and the condition of difference. 

Hegel follows Fichte in insisting on identity but rejects 
Schelling’s prioritizing of identity over difference. For Hegel, 
an identity is not originally given, but only later constructed. 
According to Hegel, the need for philosophy originates in dif- 
ference, and the role of philosophy, hence of all cognition of 
whatever kind, is not to uncover, discover, or reveal but rather to 
construct a structured synthesis between subject and object en- 
compassing the unity of unity and difference.“ This approach 
already expounded in Hegel’s first philosophical publication 
amounts to a commitment to the analysis of knowledge in terms 
of subject and object, a rejection of epistemological foundation- 
alism in all its forms, and a commitment to a Fichtean specula- 
tive identity of subject and object as the unrealized aim of Kant’s 
critical philosophy. 

The position Hegel outlines here signals his intention to carry 
forward the critical philosophy on the basis of the general in- 
terpretation proposed by Fichte. In reacting against Schelling, 
Hegel indicates his interest in arriving at an identity, or unity, 
encompassing identity and difference, that is a theoretical matrix 
containing perceived differences and their underlying unity. This 
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theme is later interpreted in the Phenomenology as an overall 
unity including cognitive objects as known through theories and 
as given in conscious experience. 

In the Differenzschrift, where he issues a promissory note, 
Hegel announces his interest in this identity without specify- 
ing a way to achieve it. This note is later redeemed in the Phe- 
nomenology. In the introduction to this work, Hegel provides a 
dialectical analysis of the knowing process through which the 
identity of subject and object, or again the structured unity of 
identity and difference, is constructed in practice. In rejecting 
representationalism, Hegel depicts knowing as the result of re- 
solving a dualism within consciousness terminating only when 
knower and known, subject and object, coincide. Knowledge 
arises through a dialectical process of determinate negation of 
specific theories, or particular conceptual frameworks, which are 
tried out in experience and successively replaced by others. The 
end point of the process, which need not be reached in practice, 
lies in the point at which theory, or conceptual framework, fully 
corresponds to, or coincides with, the object as experienced. 

There are only two possible outcomes at any stage in the cog- 
nitive process: either the theory of the object formulated on the 
basis of experience corresponds to the object as given in fur- 
ther experience, and the cognitive process has come to an end, 
or the current theory must be reformulated. The novel aspect 
in Hegel’s position is not that theory must be altered to fit our 
observations, something probably no one interested in testing 
theories against experience denies, but rather in the unusual 
claim that if the theory is altered, then the object as perceived 
is also altered.’*° In consequence, Hegel denies so-called neutral 
facts, since the object as experienced depends on the concep- 
tual framework. When, in the process of knowledge, a theory 
is shown to be inadequate to the experienced object, it must 
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be replaced. Another, better theory must do all the things a 
previous theory did plus at least one thing the latter ought to 
have done but did not do. Experience is the dialectical move- 
ment consciousness exerts on itself in working out its view of the 
theory adequate to the experienced object.** The new theory, 
or the later attempt to construct a more adequate view of the 
experienced object, is a reversal of consciousness that goes fur- 
ther down the same road than its predecessor,” hence, further 
toward reaching the goal where a conceptual framework co- 
incides in theory and in practice with the object as experienced 
within consciousness. 

Epistemological constructivism of all kinds concerns the con- 
struction of a conceptual framework, an activity in which all 
those concerned with cognition in the many cognitive disci- 
plines engage on a daily basis. The difference between Hegelian 
constructivism and its rivals lies in the description of a dia- 
lectical process of the interaction of subject and object within 
consciousness in the course of which one or more conceptual 
frameworks, or theories intended to be adequate to the cogni- 
tive object as experienced, are constructed. For Kant and many 
contemporary theorists, knowledge requires the construction of 
a representation of external reality. For Hegel, on the contrary, 
the object is not external to, but rather contained within, con- 
sciousness. Hegel shows that if the cognitive object refers to no 
more than what is given in consciousness, then we can under- 
stand the construction of cognitive frameworks as part of the 
process of knowing objects as they occur within, and can only 
finally be said to be known at the end of, the cognitive process. 
It is this seminal insight that separates his view of epistemologi- 
cal constructivism from Kant’s, and which he further works out 


in his later writings on cognition. 
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ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY, HEGELIAN IDEALISM, 
AND KNOWLEDGE Topay 


The simplistic, binary opposition between analytic philosophy 
and all other approaches, so popular in analytic circles during its 
positivist period, has by now largely given way to a more nuanced 
view. There are an increasing number of good analytic students 
of Hegel. Yet there is still very little analytic dialogue with Hegel 
and even less with idealism. Since the rise of analytic philoso- 
phy, the analytic attitude toward Hegel has ranged widely from 
uninformed but deeply critical (for example Popper), through 
benign neglect, to variations on the idea that he is finally not an 
important thinker.’ The absence of significant debate between 
analytic thinkers and Hegel until recently was mainly due to the 
widespread analytic conviction that Hegel had no substantive 
contribution to make to their concerns. That dismissive attitude 
is presently changing as more analytic thinkers are becoming 
better informed about Hegel’s theories. From an analytic per- 
spective, it now seems in principle increasingly possible to con- 
duct a genuine dialogue with an exceptionally important thinker 
whose views have more often been decried than discussed, more 
frequently superficially refuted than considered in any depth. 
In discussing the currently emerging analytic turn (or return) 
to Hegel, I have been presenting a reading of Hegel’s theory of 
knowledge that differs in many ways from the more usual right- 
wing, religious reading of Hegel’s overall position that has been 
widely but uncritically adopted by the vast majority of those 
interested in either promoting or refuting his position. What can 
we legitimately expect from dialogue with Hegel? It would be an 
error to think of Hegel as offering a conceptual vade mecum, as 
simply poised to remedy all unsolved philosophical concerns, or 
even all analytic concerns. It would be another error to think, as 
the Young Hegelians believed, that the philosophical discussion 
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comes to an end with Hegel, or to suggest that at present even 
in principle all we need to do is to make a qualified return to his 
position. That would not be very interesting, since it would ne- 
glect the past two hundred years of discussion for the dubious 
aim of being faithful to a set of theories that emerged at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Yet it would be a further error 
to think that things have changed to the extent that a sufficiently 
updated version of Hegel’s position has become irrelevant for 
debate on the problem of knowledge in our time. 

An account of Hegel’s contribution to the present stage of the 
discussion on knowledge goes astray in supposing that analytic 
and continental thinkers are engaged in the same task. Their 
respective views of the problems, the possible solutions, what 
constitutes an appropriate argument for knowledge, how to take 
prior views of epistemology into account, which views are worth 
taking seriously, even what philosophy is, in short nearly every- 
thing relevant to the philosophical enterprise, are often differ- 
ent, incompatible, irreducible to a single common denominator, 
a shared theme or point of view. 

It is probably not useful even to aim at overcoming the differ- 
ences between the main philosophical tendencies. Arguably the 
three most lively philosophical tendencies at present, American 
pragmatism, continental philosophy, and Anglo-American ana- 
lytic philosophy, all emerged independently around the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. In the course of that century, each 
developed in different ways through working a distinctive but 
different set of philosophical problems and approaches to them, 
which continue to separate each of them from the other. 

Analytic thinkers became interested in pragmatism at about 
the same time as, or only slightly before, they became interested 
in, or interested again in, Hegel. It is obvious, or at least it should 
be obvious, that the analytic foray into pragmatism has not re- 
sulted in overcoming differences between analytic philosophy 
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and pragmatism. It has rather resulted in the emergence of a dis- 
tinctive analytic form of neopragmatism, which cannot merely 
be reduced to classical American pragmatism. 

Much the same thing is now happening as various analytic 
figures are becoming interested in Hegel, but not in idealism. In 
that sense, at least for the present, Moore remains a dominant 
influence. Though we cannot know how the debate will later 
develop, suffice it to say that everything is now happening as if 
analytic thinkers intended to appropriate Hegelian doctrines for 
analytic purposes while simply excluding his idealism. 

If, as seems reasonable, we must conclude that analytic and 
continental philosophy are distinct philosophical traditions, 
their very differences would seem to impede their being seam- 
lessly taken up into a single overarching conceptual structure. 
Such a synthesis would only seem plausible if the differences be- 
tween them were more apparent than real. To put the point in 
another way, this would only be an interesting project if, as no 
one suggests, the two approaches were not different traditions at 
all, so that analytic concerns could be effortlessly transposed into 
continental concerns—for instance, if they largely overlapped 
through a shared, common, or core, philosophical commitment. 

Though there does not seem to be anything like a common 
core commitment of the two traditions, there is in part a com- 
mon origin. The analytic and continental traditions as usually 
understood overlap as two of the many reactions to Kant’s criti- 
cal philosophy. Continental students of Kant tend to empha- 
size his idealist side, hence his constructivism (and his empirical 
realism), whereas analytical students are attracted by his residual 
metaphysical realism. The differences between idealist, realist, 
and other readings of Kant were only accentuated through the 
later evolution of positions based on different readings of his 
work. Over time, the continental and analytic ways of reacting 
to Kant’s critical philosophy have enormously diverged. One can 
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imagine two traditions, which are initially close together, but 
later grow further and further apart. When this happens, the 
differences may become more important than the similarities. 
English is now spoken in different parts of the world in ways that 
often make it difficult even for a native speaker of the language 
from, say, the United States to understand a native speaker of 
English from India. 

Metaphysical realism, as distinguished from Kant’s empiri- 
cal realism, and epistemological constructivism are mutually in- 
compatible alternatives. The difference can be described simply 
but inaccurately in terms of a basic alternative: either we un- 
cover, discover, or find what we seek to know, as metaphysical 
as well as even ordinary realists believe, or, on the contrary, we 
construct it. Constructivism, Kant’s version of the view that we 
construct our cognitive objects as a necessary condition of know- 
ing them, is incompatible with metaphysical realism, but com- 
patible with empirical realism. 

The different readings of Kant favored by analytic and con- 
tinental philosophers, including Hegel, influence the current 
analytic effort to bring Hegel within the analytic debate while 
giving up idealism and stressing metaphysical realism. Kant’s 
critical philosophy officially, but precariously combines empiri- 
cal realism and transcendental idealism in an uneasy synthesis. 
The same critical philosophy is read from the idealist perspective 
as constructivist and from the analytic perspective, for instance 
by Strawson, as realist in the ordinary sense. The post-Kantian 
German idealists stress Kant’s constructivism while downplay- 
ing any suspicion of metaphysical realism. 

The importance of dropping the metaphysical realist reading 
of Kant by embracing the idealism of his Copernican turn is 
twofold. First, it is comforting to think that, by getting rid of 
such annoying features of the critical philosophy as the idealist 
machinery, Kant turns out to be an early analytic philosopher. 
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Yet, for the reason he himself formulates, the metaphysical form 
of realism often attributed to him is indefensible. Second, it is 
only when Kant is read not as a metaphysical but as an empiri- 
cal realist, in a word when his transcendental idealism is taken 
seriously, that his critical philosophy remains interesting for the 
present debate on knowledge. 

The point is not only about reading Kant correctly, if indeed 
anyone can be read correctly, but also about reading him in such 
a way that his theories still appear relevant to the current de- 
bate. How Kant ought to be read is related to the neo-analytic 
turn toward pragmatism. Let us suppose that Habermas is right 
that analytic philosophy continues the epistemological discus- 


sion by other means,'** 


and further right that it has now become 
a kind of Kantian pragmatism.” If we accept Kantian pragma- 
tism as descriptive, then we can say that analytic neopragmatism 
remains realist in the metaphysical sense. Yet on good Kantian 
grounds, which are different from those inspiring analytic phi- 
losophy, Hegelian idealism rejects metaphysical realism in favor 
of constructivism and historicism. 

Kant is a crucial figure, located at a conceptual crossing be- 
tween two epistemological highways. One road leading up to 
and later away from Kant, the road on which most analytic 
thinkers are now located, is the concern with metaphysical real- 
ism. Several centuries after Kant, they are still overwhelmingly 
committed to solving (or resolving) the problem of knowledge 
through ordinary realist means, which precludes constructivism. 
The other road, also leading up to and later away from Kant, 
is a constructivist approach to knowledge, compatible with em- 
pirical realism but incompatible with metaphysical realism. This 
latter perspective was formulated by Hobbes and Vico and later 
developed independently by the post-Kantian German idealists, 
including Hegel, and remains fruitful for the problem of knowl- 
edge. 
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After Kant, the epistemological lines were clearly drawn. 
Roughly two centuries later, we are at the same point in the epis- 
temological debate. To make a dent in the problem of knowl- 
edge, we need to go further in understanding the epistemo- 
logical constructivism central to the critical philosophy. Hegel 
teaches us that despite Kant’s hesitations, to carry out this proj- 
ect we need to abandon metaphysical realism while rethink- 
ing the cognitive process as the routine, constructivist prac- 
tice of finite human beings. We do this every day in striving to 
overcome the difference between our existing conceptual frame- 
works, what we can legitimately expect on the basis of one or 
another theory, and what is given in conscious experience in the 
course of testing our theories. In carrying further Kant’s Coper- 
nican turn, Hegel helps us to abandon the extraordinary, but ex- 
traordinarily arid reaches of transcendental philosophy for a de- 
scription of how ordinary people go about their lives. For now 
as in Kant’s day, epistemological constructivism, which divides 
Hegel from contemporary analytic philosophers, remains the 
most promising approach to the problem of knowledge. 
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to Hegel, 104-5, 109, 112-14, 
120-21, 172; Sellars and Frege 
labeled pragmatists, 79-80, 101; 
Sellarsian Hegelianism, 113, 119- 
23; Sellars’s influence, 104, 106, 
108, 151; view of pragmatism, 
107, III-12, 116-17, 120, 123-25} 
works (see Articulating Reasons; 
Making It Explicit; Tales of the 
Mighty Dead) 

Braudel, Fernand, 196-97 

British idealism, 30-42; analytic 
turn away from, 3-4, 8-9, 11-12, 
30-34, 40-41, 147, 235n70; and 
British Hegelianism, 31-32, 34- 
37, 40-42; defined and clarified, 
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31-32, 34; diversity, 11, 30-31, 
34-35, 40-41, 58; important 
figures, 14; Moore’s refutation, 
53, 55-58; Russell’s presentation, 
33, 46-47. See also idealism; and 
specific philosophers 


Caird, Edward, 14, 36, 38 

Cambridge Platonists, 14, 34 

Carnap, Rudolf: Hegel and Hei- 
degger criticized, 12; Neurath’s 
critique, 81-82, 97; physicalism, 
62, 116, 249n134; Quine and, 83- 
85, 116; relative nature of claims 
to know, 90; science defended 
as cognitive source, 5; scientific 
realism advanced, 6 

Cassirer, Ernst, 5 

Chisholm, Roderick, 55 

Chomsky, Noam, 207 

Coffa, Alberto, 33, 82 

cognition. See Hegel’s episte- 
mology; knowledge 

coherentism, 143, 152 

Coleridge, S. T., 14, 35, 36 

common sense and common- 
sensism, 49, 54-55, 61-62, IOI 

“concept” as term, 118 

conceptual idealism, 17, 127-28 

consciousness, Hegel on, 24, 
128-29, 132-33, 184-85; self- 
consciousness, 185-88 

constructivism, epistemological: 
defined and clarified, 17, 207-9, 
26on106; Hegel’s constructiv- 
ism, 8, 150-51, 185-88, 218-22, 
228; Kant’s constructivism, 8, 
17, 208, 210-II, 216-18, 222, 226; 
and Kant’s Copernican revolu- 


tion, 207-17; vs. metaphysical 


realism, 7-8, 170, 211, 226-27; 
promise of, 227-28 

contextualism, epistemological: 
Hegel and, 188-93; historicism 
and, 193-202; Wittgenstein and, 
102-3, 190-91, 193-94 

continental philosophy vs. analytic 
philosophy, 5-6, 133-38, 224- 
26. See also analytic philosophy; 
British idealism; idealism 

Copernican revolution (Kant): 
constructivism and, 207-17; 
German idealism’s commitment 
to, 17; Hylton on, 34; and the 
idealist epistemological thesis, 
119; metaphysical realism de- 
nied, 150; Moore’s position 
opposed to, 59; paraphrased, 
238n141; Russell’s description, 
49; and subjectivity, 177-78. See 
also Copernicus 

Copernicus, 199, 200-201, 212-16. 
See also Copernican revolution 
(Kant) 

Cotes, Roger, 214 

A Critical Exposition of the Philoso- 
phy of Leibniz (Russell), 51 

critical philosophy. See Kant, 
Immanuel; Kant’s epistemology 

Critique of Pure Reason (Kant), 20, 
24, 179, 215-16 

Croce, Benedetto, 14, 194, 210 

Cudworth, Ralph, 14, 34 


Danto, Arthur, 204 

Darwin, Charles, 95 

Davidson, Donald: on common 
sense, 55; conceptual schemes 
proscribed, 190; McDowell’s 
critique/reading of, 144, 145, 
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Davidson, Donald (continued) 
152-53; and pragmatism, 79, 
82-83, 93; Quine’s doctrine re- 
jected, 97, 145; Rorty’s criticism, 
102, 247NIOI 

Descartes, René: certainty and 
truth conflated, 24-25, 185; on 
common sense, 54; foundational 
strategy beyond inference, 106; 
importance of context denied, 
188; Kant’s view of as idealist, 
14, 19, 20; as metaphysical real- 
ist, 7, 80, 171; on the possibility 
of doubt, 144-45; pragmatic cri- 
tique/rejection, 66-67; reliance 
on God, 200; self-consciousness 
theory, 187; and subjectivity, 178, 
182, 183-84, 185 

desire, Hegel’s conception of, 186 

Dewey, John: idealism defined, 

14; as idealist, 15, 67; Kantian 
position rejected/critiqued, 18, 
74-76; Peirce’s critique, 66; re- 
lation to Hegel, 2, 68, 74-78, 
94-96; on the role of philosophy, 
76-78; Rorty’s interest in, 79, 
85, 87, 89, 92-97; 99 

Dieudonné, Jean, 258n81 

The Difference Between Fichte’s and 
Schelling’s System of Philosophy 
(Hegel), 22-23 

Differenzschrift (Hegel), 219-21 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, rro, 198 

Duhem, Pierre-Maurice-Marie, 
99, 115 

Dummett, Michael A. E.: analy- 
sis of language favored, 159, 
253n2; British idealism little 


mentioned, 33; constructivism 


equated with idealism in mathe- 
matics, 209; on Frege, 26; on 
Husserl and psychologism, 27, 
29; McDowell’s critique, 153- 
55; on the origin of analytic 


philosophy, 166 


Eleatic idealism, 20-21 

“The Elimination of Metaphysics 
through Logical Analysis of 
Language” (Carnap), 62 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 65, 67 

empirical realism: defined, 6-7, 
174; German idealism and, 
169-76 (see also German ideal- 
ism; Hegel, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich; Kant, Immanuel); 
vs. metaphysical realism, 6-7, 
149-50, 170-75; metaphysical 
vs. empirical realist readings 
of Kant, 147-51, 155-56, 172- 
75, 226-27, 254NN11-12 (see also 
Kant, Immanuel) 

empiricism, 35; analytic critique, 
61, 101-2, 190; analytic return 
to, 56, 102; anticontextual na- 
ture, 189-90; Brandom and, 
110; Carnap and, 62, 84; Green’s 
rejection, 36-37, 71; Hegel 
as empiricist, 25, 73, 146-47; 
Hegel’s critique, 25, 103, 184- 
85; idealism vs., 21, 34, 35, 563 
Kant’s form, 21, 148, 233034; 
McDowell and, 147; Sellars 
and, 62-63, 103-4, 141; sense- 
certainty, 103, 128. See also 
James, William 

Empiricism and the Philosophy of 
Mind (Sellars), 62-63, 103 
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Encyclopedia Logic (Hegel), 41, 52, 
159 

Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences (Hegel), 24, 183 

epistemological constructivism. See 
constructivism, epistemological 

epistemological contextualism. See 
contextualism, epistemological 

epistemological foundationalism. 
See foundationalism, epistemo- 
logical 

epistemological skepticism. See 


Rorty, Richard; skepticism 


epistemology: Hegel and (see 
Hegel’s epistemology); his- 
toricism and, 194-202 (see also 
historicism); inferentialist 
approach, 106-11 (see also Bran- 
dom, Robert); Kant and (see 
Kant’s epistemology); meta- 
physical realism and, 170-71 
(see also metaphysical realism); 
Moore’s denial of need for, 54; 
naturalized(-ing) epistemology, 
98, 109-10; pragmatism and, 
64-65, 92, 98-99, 101 (see also 
analytic neopragmatism; prag- 
matism); Quinean holism, 114- 
16; rejection of correspondence, 
90, 953 scope, 173; semantics 
and, 133-38; sensation in, 60; 
subjectivity, 176-88 (see also psy- 
chologism); unchangeability of 
cognitive objects, 204-6. See also 
constructivism, epistemological, 
contextualism, epistemological, 
foundationalism, epistemologi- 
cal; knowledge; skepticism; and 
specific philosophers 


“Epistemology Naturalized” 
(Quine), 109-10 

Esposito, Joseph, 243n18 

An Essay on the Foundations of 
Geometry (Russell), 43, 49-50 

Essays in Philosophical Criticism 
(Bradley), 37 

essentialism, 110 


expressivism, 107-9 


Fichte, J. G.: compatibility of 
idealism and realism shown, 175; 
Dewey compared to, 76; ideal- 
ism and materialism combined, 
14; identity and difference, 220; 
and Kant, 19, 23; and meta- 
physical realism, 172; Rorty on, 
95; Russell’s omission of, 47; 
spirit important to, 191; and 
subjectivity, 15, 18, 179-80, 182; 
“Trieb” used as term, 162 

Fleck, Ludwik, 198, 208 

Follesdall, Dagfinn, 28 

Forster, Michael, 196-97 

foundationalism, epistemologi- 
cal: Hegel’s rejection, 24; vs. 
historicism, 202-3 (see also his- 
toricism); pragmatic rejection, 
66-67, 80; Rorty and, 80-81, 91, 
96. See also Descartes, René 

Foundations of Arithmetic 
(Frege), 29 

Foundations of Geometry (Russell), 
43, 49-50 

Frege, Gottlob: and analytic phi- 
losophy, 166; Brandom on, 
79-80, 101, 107; disinterest in 
history of philosophy, 156; and 


the problem of reference, 124, 
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Frege, Gottlob (continued) 
134-35, 160-63; psychologism 
criticized, 12, 25, 26-28, 46, 1793 
relation to idealism, 26-27, 233- 
34n50; Russell’s slighting of, 47; 
and subjectivity, 181 

Friedman, Michael, 5, 33, 82 


Gabriel, G., 26 

Gadamer, Hans-Georg, 169, 193 

Galileo, 200, 201, 210, 214 

“Der Gedanke” (Frege), 25-26 

geometry, 43, 203, 206, 209, 217 

German idealism, 17-25; common 
goals, 11; Dewey’s relation to, 
74-76; and empirical realism, 
169-76; McDowell’s reading, 
146-48; Moore’s refutation, 58 
(see also Moore, G. E.); prag- 
matism and, 67-68 (see also 
pragmatism: idealism and); 
reading of Kantian affection, 
148-49, 180; Rorty on, 94-96; 
Russell’s treatment, 33, 46- 
53; and subjectivity, 179-81; 
subtypes, 15, 17-19, 23. See also 
Fichte, J. G.; Hegel, Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich; Kant, Im- 
manuel; Schelling, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Joseph 

Green, T. H., 14, 35-38, 40, 71 


Habermas, Jiirgen: on analytic 
philosophy, 227; on Brandom’s 
Hegelianism, 248n123; on 
Hegel’s relation to realism, 172, 
254n7; Heidegger considered 
idealist, 8; on subtypes of the 
linguistic turn, 166 

Hacking, Ian, 209, 210 


Haldar, Hiralal, 38 

Harris, H. S., 257n60 

Haugeland, John, 122-23 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich: 
the absolute, 73; and absolute 
idealism, 15, 18; as alternative 
to Brandom and Rorty, 132-33; 
analytic philosophy’s relation 
to (see analytic philosophy; and 
specific philosophers), Berkeley’s 
idealism critiqued, 17; Bradley’s 
misinterpretation, 39; Bran- 
dom’s reading of/relation to, 
104-5, 109, 116-29, 135-38, 141- 
42, 172; British idealism’s rela- 
tion to, 31, 32, 35-36; as empiri- 
cal realist, 175-76; as empiricist, 
25, 73; English-language trans- 
lations, 41, 52; foundationalism 
rejected, 24; Frege anticipated, 
160; German idealism subforms 
identified, 17-19; Green on, 
37; and historicism, 53, 69, 193, 
196-98, 257n60; holism, 114- 
16; idealism as thread, 21-25; 
James’s criticism of/relation 
to, 2, 68, 70-73; Kantian rea- 
son vs. Hegelian spirit, 191-93; 
McDowell’s reading of/relation 
to, 104, 138-56, 172; and meta- 
physical realism, 7, 9-10, 56, 
124-25, 127, 155-56, 174; Moore’s 
understanding/relation to, 44, 
46-47, 55, 56, 225, 239n165; 
neopragmatist interpretation, 
100-101 (see also analytic neo- 
Hegelianism; analytic neoprag- 
matism); oppositions relativized, 
23, 24; Peirce’s relation to, 2, 


68-69, 229n6, 242-43nn16-19; 
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as pragmatist, 109, 116, 123; on 
Protestant principle of inde- 
pendent thought, 199; Putnam 
contrasted, 95; realistic com- 
mitment not yet understood, 
172-73, 254nn6-7; relation to 
Kant, 121, 123, 146-47 (see also 
Kant, Immanuel); religious vs. 
nonreligious readings, 167; rep- 
resentationalism rejected, 176, 
189; on the role of philosophy, 
76-78, 122, 189, 220; Russell’s 
understanding/relation to, 42- 
44, 46-48, 50-53, 239n165, 
278n149; Sellars’s interest in, 
62-63, 102-4, 120-21, 145; spirit, 
conception of, 191-92, 200; 
Stekeler-Weithofer’s reading, 
156-64; and subjectivity, 179, 
182-88; Taylor’s reading, 107-8; 
and “transcendental consti- 
tution,” 123; works (see The 
Difference Between Fichte’s and 
Schelling’s System of Philosophy; 
Encyclopedia Logic; Encyclope- 
dia of the Philosophical Sciences; 
Lectures on the History of Phi- 
losophy; Phenomenology of Spirit). 
See also Hegelianism; Hegel’s 
epistemology 

Hegelianism: analytic neo- 
Hegelianism, 100-105 (see also 
Brandom, Robert); Brandom, 
Hegelian criticism of, 130-33; 
Brandom on Hegelian holism, 
123-29; Brandom’s Quinean 
Hegelianism, 112-20; Brandom’s 
Sellarsian Hegelianism, 113, 119- 
23; British Hegelianism and 
British idealism, 31, 32, 34-37, 


40-42; James’s critique, 70- 
71 (see also James, William); 
McTaggart and, 43, 44-45; 
Moore and, 44, 46-47, 53, 55, 
56; Russell and, 42-44, 46-47, 
50-53; Sellars and, 62-63 


Hegel’s epistemology: absolute 


knowing, 188; analytic atten- 
tion to, 168-69 (see also specific 
analytic philosophers); Bran- 
dom’s reading, 125-29 (see also 
Brandom, Robert); conscious- 
ness, 24, 128-29, 132-33, 184-85; 
constructivism, 8, 150-51, 185- 
88, 218-22, 228; contextualism, 
188-93; historicism and his- 
torical relativism, 193, 196-98 
(see also under Hegel, Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich); iden- 

tity and difference, 22-23, 24; 
knowledge as process, 73, 125, 
132-33, 244n35; relative nature 
of claims to know, 90; repre- 
sentational approach rejected, 
176; self-consciousness, 185-88; 
sense certainty critiqued, 103; 
spirit, conception of, 191-92, 
200; subjectivity, 179, 182-88; 
theory of cognition, 23, 73, 128; 
types of cognition, 188-89. See 
also Hegel, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich; and specific works 


Heidegger, Martin: Cassirer- 


Heidegger debate, 5; Hauge- 
land’s suggestion re, 122-23; and 
historicism, 194, 195; as ideal- 
ist, 15; language use criticized, 
12; need to come to grips with 
Hegel stated, 1, 229n3; on the 


Parmenidean position, 258n84; 
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Heidegger, Martin (continued) 
philosophy thought to have lost 
its way, 169; Rorty and, 89, 99; 
and subjectivity, 181, 182 

Hempel, Carl, 204 

Herder, J. G., 191, 194, 195, 198, 212 

historicism: contextualism and, 
193-202; Hegel and, 53, 69, 193, 
196-98, 257n60; meaning and 
forms, 194-96, 256n47; objec- 
tions to, 202-7; pragmatism 
and, 95-96 

A History of Western Philosophy 
(Russell), 33, 46-48, 50-53, 156 

Hobbes, Thomas, 7, 207, 210-11 

holism: Brandom on Hegelian 
holism, 123-29; ontological 
holism, 52; Quinean holism, 
114-16, IIQ, 145 

“Holism and Idealism in Hegel’s 
Phenomenology” (Brandom), 
125-26. See also Tales of the 
Mighty Dead 

Horstmann, Rolf-Peter, 46, 
236nr108 

Hösle, Vittorio, 210 

“How to Make Our Ideas Clear” 
(Peirce), 65, 2415 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 194, 195 

Hume, David, 19-20, 36, 55, 178 

Husserl, Edmund: Frege’s critique, 
12, 25, 26-28, 46; idealism and 
rejection of psychologism, 14, 
26, 28-29, 181-82, 233n48; phe- 
nomenology before, 2; Putnam’s 
views, 86 

Hylton, Peter, 33-34, 37, 42-43 


idealism: absolute idealism, 15, 18; 


analytic philosophy’s cautious 


return to, 100 (see also analytic 
neo-Hegelianism); analytic 
philosophy’s rejection, 3, 8-9, 
II-12, 26, 30-33, 40-41, 147, 
171-72, 235n70 (see also ana- 
lytic philosophy); Cartesian 
foundationalism rejected, 67; 
conceptual idealism, 17, 127- 
28; defined and clarified, 11-17, 
118-19; “everything as spiritual” 
myth, 3; idealist thesis, 117-19; 
identity and difference and, 22- 
23; Kant’s three modern idealist 
tendencies, 20; Moore’s refu- 
tation, 53-60, 239-40n171 (see 
also Moore, G. E.); objective 
idealism, 67, 125; pragmatism 
and, 15, 64, 67-69, 93-94, 116- 
19 (see also pragmatism; and 
specific pragmatists), and psy- 
chologism, 26-27, 233-34n50; 
Putnam and, 8, 86; realism’s 
compatibility with, 175; and 
subjectivity, 179-82. See also 
British idealism; continental 
philosophy vs. analytic phi- 
losophy; German idealism; and 
specific philosophers 

“Tdentity, Ostension and Hyposta- 
sis” (Quine), 83, 85 

identity and difference, 22-23, 24, 
220-21 

immaterialism, 16-17. See also 
Berkeley, George 

inferentialism, 105-12, 130-33, 
135, 138, 142. See also Brandom, 
Robert 

intentionality, 123-24, 142-43 

internal realism, 85-86. See also 


Putnam, Hilary 
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“Introduction to Hume’s Treatise 


of Human Nature” (Green), 36 


James, William: idealism rejected, 
15, 65, 69-73; Putnam’s relation 
to, 85, 86; relation to Hegel, 2, 
68, 70-73; Rorty and, 92, 93, 973 
Russell biased against, 47; on 


tychism, 67. See also pragmatism 


Kant, Immanuel: affection con- 
cept, 148-49, 180; analytic vs. 
continental reactions to, 225- 
26; “bad” idealism rejected, 
13-14, 17, 20, 60, 147; British 
idealism and, 36; Cartesian 
foundationalism accepted, 67; 
commonsensism inconsistent 
with, 61; Copernican turn, 211- 
12 (see also Copernican revolu- 
tion); on the critical philosophy 
and theories of knowledge, 

169; Dewey’s critique, 74-76; 
empirical realism and transcen- 
dental idealism, 148, 173-75, 
181; ether, 199; Fichte and, 

19; Green’s relation to, 36-37; 
Hegel’s relation to, 121, 123, 
146-47 (see also Hegel, Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich); as idealist, 
14, 15, 18-19, 23, 172-73, 232- 
33nn33-34; James’s mentions, 
68; Kantian reason vs. Hegelian 
spirit, 191-93; McDowell’s 
reading/critique, 141-47, 152; 
metaphysical vs. empirical realist 
readings of, 147-51, 155-56, 172- 
75, 226-27, 254nni11-12; Moore’s 
critique, 53-54, 57, 59-60; as 
phenomenologist, 2; pragmatic 


dimension, 66; and psycholo- 
gism, 27; rationalist theory of 
morality, 178, 192, 254n18; rela- 
tion to Hume, 36; Rorty’s view, 
94; Russell and, 43, 48-50; sci- 
ence, conception of, 24, 212-16; 
Sellars and, 104, 120-21, 141-44; 
skepticism, 217; understand- 
ing of idealism, 18-21; view of 
metaphysics, 19-20; Wolff’s 
influence, 59. See also Coperni- 
can revolution (Kant); German 
idealism; Kant’s epistemology 

“Kant and Philosophic Method” 
(Dewey), 74-75 

Kant’s epistemology, 20-21, 172- 
75, 177-79; affections, 148-49; 
constructivism, 8, 17, 208, 210- 
II, 216-18, 222, 226; and con- 
textualism, 188; experience and 
knowledge in, 6, 7, 21, 39, 184; 
invariant conceptual scheme, 
206-7; representationalism and, 
108, 143, 176, 215-17; and sub- 
jectivity, 49-50, 177-80, 254n18,; 
unchangeability of cognitive 
objects, 205-6. See also Kant, 
Immanuel 

Kenny, Anthony, 162 

Kepler, Johannes, 200, 214 

Knorr-Cetina, Karin, 209 

knowledge: in Bradley’s thought, 
38-39; Dewey and, 75-77; 
Green’s views, 36-37; Hus- 


serl’s views, 181-82; McDowell’s 
thought, 142-44, 151-52; Moore 
and, 61-62, 171; objective 
knowledge, 204-6, 207-8; prag- 
matism and, 64-67 (see also 


pragmatism); Rorty and, 88- 
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knowledge (continued) 

92 (see also Rorty, Richard); 
Russell’s thought, 171; Witt- 
genstein and, 61, 102-3, 144-45 
(see also Wittgenstein, Ludwig). 
See also epistemology; Hegel’s 
epistemology; Kant’s episte- 
mology; and specific philosophical 
approaches 

Knowledge and Reality (Bosan- 
quet), 40 

Kripke, Saul A., 144, 251n190 
Kuhn, Thomas, go, 198, 208 


Lambert, J. H., 2 

language: analytic philosophy 
and the linguistic turn, 166- 
67, 253n2; antirealism and, 
153-55; Brandom’s seman- 

tic approach, 106-7, 111-12; 

in Carnap’s thought, 81, 84; 
Chomsky’s theory, 207; Hegel’s 
use of, 162; and historicism, 195; 
in McDowell’s thought, 154- 
55; Rorty’s views, 88-89, 95; 
Sellars’s linguistic nominalism, 
104; in Wittgenstein’s thought, 
82, 102-3, 144-45, 154. See also 
contextualism, epistemological; 
semantics 


Logical Investigations (Husserl), 
28-29 

The Logical Structure of the World 
(Carnap), 62 

Logical Syntax of Language (Car- 
nap), 81, 84 

Lovejoy, A. O., 65 

Lukács, Georg, 260n106 

Luther, Martin, 199 


Making It Explicit (Brandom), 113, 
130, 140 

Margolis, Joseph, 98 

Marx, Karl, 15, 92, 198, 207. See 
also Marxism 

Marxism, 14, 18, 138, 169. See also 
Marx, Karl 

materialism, 14, 54 

“Mathematical Platonism and 
Dummettian Anti-Realism” 
(McDowell), 154-55 

mathematics, 203, 206, 209-11, 
217, 258n81 

McDowell, John: commitment to 
metaphysical realism, 149-553 
and the empirical constraint, 
147, 149, 152; on experience, 
140-41; and historicism, 193; 
and Moore, 145, 147; reading 
of/relation to Hegel, 104, 138- 


Lectures on the History of Philosophy 
(Hegel), 24-25, 185 

Leibniz, G. W., 14, 16, 19, 47, 51 

Locke, John, 16, 34, 178, 179 

logic: Aristotelian logic, 161, 164, 
206, 259n95; Brandom and, 109; 
Stekeler-Weithofer on, 160-64 

“Logic as the Science of Knowl- 


edge” (Bosanquet), 40 


56, 172; reading/critique of 
Sellars, 141-47, 151-53; Rorty 
and, 83, 93, 140, 244-451049; 
on Wittgenstein and Sellars, 


104 


McTaggart, J. M. E., 14, 39-40; 


absolute absent from, 35; Moore 


and, 44; Russell and, 33, 39, 
42-43, 44-45 
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meaning, problem of, 65, 124, 241n5 

Meinecke, Friedrich, 195 

“The Metaphysical Basis of 
Ethics” (Moore), 54 

metaphysical realism: analytic 
philosophy and, 170-73, 179; 
Brandom and, 118, 130-31; de- 
fined, 6, 59, 131; vs. empirical 
realism, 6-7, 149-50, 170-75; Vs. 
epistemological constructivism, 
7-8, 211, 226-27; Hegel and, 
124-25, 127, 174; Hegel incom- 
patible with, 9-10, 56, 127, 155- 
56; McDowell’s commitment 
to, 149-55; metaphysical vs. em- 
pirical realist readings of Kant, 
147-51, 155-56, 172-75, 226- 
27, 254nn11-12; Moore and, 45, 
54, 59, 61-62 (see also common 
sense and commonsensism); 
Peirce’s criticism/refusal, 6, 117- 
18; pragmatism/neopragmatism 
and, 80-81 

metaphysics: Bradley’s interest in, 
38; Carnap’s “elimination” of, 
62; definitions, 19-20; Hegel 
and, 51-52; Kant’s view of, 
19-20. See also metaphysical 
realism 

Mill, J. S., 28 

Mind and World (McDowell), 150 

mind vs. matter, 48. See also ideal- 
ism; materialism; science 

Monk, Ray, 45 

Moore, G. E.: commonsensism, 
49, 54-55, 61-62, 101; con- 
cept of idealism, 9, 14, 56-59; 
disinterest in history of phi- 
losophy, 156; hidden continuity 


between British idealism and, 3; 
idealism refuted, 45, 53-60, 171; 
and McDowell’s approach, 145, 
147; McTaggart’s influence, 39, 
44; as metaphysical realist, 45, 
54, 59; relation to/understanding 
of Hegel, 44, 46-47, 55, 56, 225, 
239n165 

morality: Hegelian ethics, 192-93; 
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